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URNEY TO WESTMORELAND. | 


T was in the month of April, when 
Lord Derham, diſguſted at the overs: -/ 
_ grown fallies of London, retired to en- 
joy the lovelieſt ſeaſon. of the year at his 
country ſeat, which gives the name ol 
Derham. Down to a ſmiling village on t 
romantic borders of Windermere. 

Few ſpots, perhaps, can boaſt a more 
charming fituation than Derham- Down, 5 5 
the thatched roofs of which meet the 
eye as you gain the brow of a hill, in 
one of the beſt and moſt frequented roads 
which that part of the country affords. 
The gradual deſcent of 


ec tages line, and the ſtate of neatn | "EH. 
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= : 11 RPENTE R's DAUGHTER. | 

and. repair, which the liberality of their 

owner (Lord Derham) enables them to 

diſplay, gives a ſurpriſing vivacity to the 

ſcene, a ſcene contraſted by the face of 

the ſurrounding country, whoſe irregular 
grandeur is too often gloomy. 

Ihe inhabitants of the village ran to 
their doors, and hailed the good Peer's 
arrival with that unfeigned joy, which a 
proſpect of approaching gaiety, and the 

conſequent proſperity of their us os 

promoted. : 
'A domeſtic, whoſe head was worn Sy: 
An his Lordſhip's ſervice, was firſt greet- 

ed by the ſalutations of old and young; +» 
„55 did the horie he rode on, whoſe muz- 
Aue began to diſplay a few grey hairs, paſs 
A + unſaluted on the ſcore of long acquaint- 
ance. A peaſant or two who had been 
belpers in the ſtables of Lord Derham, 
ſeemed to hail his ſafe return from ſo pro- 
5 fligate a place as London. 

His Lordſhip next approached in his 
travelling carriage, in which was com- 
priſed much timber and much ſtate, and 
Which was, according to the good old _ ü 
© faſhion, drawn by fix long-tailed black #- 
| horſes: Though it was a rai day he - | 
Jet down the fide glaſſes, that. FA might 
return the ſalutations of his neighbours, 
Wt; N he did wah an gin, pod. 
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CARPENTER's DAUGHTER. ; 
As to the villagers, they revered every 
thing about their patron ; even the ſin- 
gularities of his dreſs obtained their reſ. 
pect, and they ſmiled, with a mixture of 
mirth and affection, as they ſurveyed his 
compact natural-curled wig, and his 
Cumberland hat, placed, with a milita- 
ry air, on one ſide; for Lord Derham 
had commanded a regiment at Minden: 
The efforts of which corps he would (per- 
| haps too often) ſay, cauſed Prince Fer- 
dinand to'exclaim, with more military 
judgment than prophetic ſpirit, Voici 16: 
beau moment pour la Cavalerie; the 
Prince was not certainly like the anti- 
_ ents, ſoldier and augur too. | 5 
In the carriage with Lord DN £ 
nod in a poſt coach which followed it, 
were contained his lovely daughter and 
a party of friends who propoſed paſſing 
ſome time with his Lordſhip at the Down, EN 
for ſo was his ſeat called. ROE, a 
As the coach paſſed a neat cottage. 
. _—_ the-thatch of which were reſte.. 
ſome elm planks newly ſawed, a your; , _ 
. girl bounced out at the door, and drop» ..- - ; 
_ ped a low curteſy, Lord Derham bade 
- a friend obſerve her, while he nodded fa- 
- miliarly; and ſmiled on her. The d 
Fhhich exerciſe had given to her 1 
9 When n the appears, 1 at his . 
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1 5 | CARPENTER DAUGHTER. 


| thip's nad, ſhe-whiſked round and va 
niſhed from the door. By heavens, ex- 
claimed the gentleman, to whom hie 
Lordſhip had addreſſed himſelf, it is a 
moſt 95 girl! It is my little miſtreſa, 
exclaimed Lerd Derham ; her father 


fought under me at Minden when the 


Prince ——. The gentleman perceiv- 


8 we an Nun Mrs. hs ſomewhat 


ed, to his forrow, that he muſt g 


through the affair at Minden, and foxti- 


ed himſelf with patience, to reward him 


a for which let us bear teſtimony to that 


coxxectneſs of taſte which induced him t 
exclaim, that the little girl, who ran out 8 8 
of the carpenter's ſnop, Was the mail 
© lonely creature he had ever ſeen.  — 
| Betſy Braddyl was the daug 1 1 
man who had ſerved as DO 91a 
4 * Derham, and, upon the proclama- 


5 tion of the peace before the laſt, had re- 


tired to his native village, where he re: 


ſumed the trade to which he was origin- 
Ally bred, and lived happy under the au- 


ſpices of his fellow ſoldier, a title with 


! he. would not. yntrequently. ho- . 


nour Lord Derham, in the parlour at the | 
Nag 's Head, near the end ef the village, 
to which he repaired of an evening, if 
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'E'I 'SY BRADDYL: was at this time l 
about fifteen years of age. The 


opening bud of the roſe was not half ſo 


beautiful as Betſy ; her little limbs, were 
ſymmetry combined with a native ele- 
gance that baffles all deſcription. Her 
Perſon was ſo formed, and ſo put toge. 
ther, that ſhe could not place herſelf in 


any attitude in which ſhe would not have 5 


been a model for a painter; and her at- 
titudes were continually varied by- ab. 
Vivacity of her diſpoſitiong: for the was 
_— through life by a flow of ſpirits, 
| which. age and adverſity would find it 
difficult to overcome. Activity of body 
Was with Betſy as much a ſtk as a 
beauty; and when ſhe ran up the ſtreets 

of the village without a cap, her dark © 
_ cheſnut hair ſtreaming behind her, her 


elegant ſhoulders thrown back, and her 3 ? 


3 neck extended, a p 


dull, would have ſaid he aw Atalines: 3 
8 the f | but: Ned Sanford, whe was 
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CARPENTER's DAUGHTER. > 
no more a poet than love and nature had 85 
made him one, would talk as ſtrangely, 50 
and perhaps as unintelligibly as the di. 1 
_ vineſt „ ſubject; - Eh 
1 cannot ſee, ſaid Ned, as he ws | 
0 at no great diſtance from Brad. 
dyl's cottage to ſee Lord Derham pafſs. 
what there is in little Bet Braddyl to at- 
tract one ſo, She is not ſo fair as Kitty 
| Curd, nor has ſhe ſo handſome a noſe as 
Peg Peartree, nor ſo black an eye as 
Ruth Levi, nor is ſhe ſo handſome alto- 
3 ether as Lucy Lamb, and yet hang me 
* if either of them is fit to lace her ſtays. 
— Her tags have got no bone in them, 
neither, faid Luke Level —-Buke, 
whom, from the pertinency of this ob- 
fervation, the reader may have already _ 
E # - diſcovered to be no conjurer, was ap- 
prentice to Bet's father, old Braddyl, ang 
theſe words, void of ſenſe and ens: 
as they appeared, ſunk to the ſoul of poor 
Ned, lay rankling there, and poiſoned | 
* 5 the pleaſure of a long ſpring afternoon; - - - | 
f but it is time to finiſh this imperfeQſketch _ 
"of Betſy Braddyl. Her complexion was 
1 45g but not glowing, "il itumined by 
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. + - exerciſe or animation; but the former 
=” was ſo frequently adopted, and the lat- 
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Ke pute and eloquent blood 


Spoke 1 in her cheek, and with fuch ſpirit wrought, : 5 
I bat one might almoſt think her body thought.“ 


Indeed a more perfect idea of her face 


than thoſe lines afford can ſcarcely be 


conveyed. Intelligence is the grand cha- 
racteriſtic of her variable countenance.. 


As to her features ſingly her eyes are 
large and expreſſive, their colour hazel; 
her noſe is neither Roman nor Grecian, 


but ſuch, that it would have loſt part of 


its beauty had it been ſtrictly either; her 
mouth is more lovely than regular; her 
teeth are ivory; her lips pouting, red 
and moiſt, and her eye brows are rather 
large. I think | it has been before obſery-- - 


ed, that her hair is of a dark cheſnut 


colour; it poſſeſſes rather a gentle wave 
than a regular curl; it flows in the ini- 


mitable pride of nature, around. her 


of her forehead. 


canrENT ER. DAUGHTER. 7 
failed to remind you of the following 
beautiful lines : 3 45, 3 Bn 
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ſhoulders, and winds with a moſt flatter- 
ing contraſt over the poliſhed alabaſter 
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| * SANFORDwaga G70 of whom 

-Þ JN the whole pariſh concurred in de- 
Clarinę nothing could be made; and in- 
deed, this might be ſafely predicted of 
* dim, if the received opinion, that a gen- 
tleman is fit for nothing, be admitted, 
kor as ſuch had Ned been educated; in 
mort, he had been a drum-boy in his 
\, county militia, from which poſt he ring 
diſmiſſed attheproclamation of the peace, 
and turned adritt with manyof In officers = 
> (tail to the falutary ſpirit of public cœco- 
nomy !) unprovided with lufficient ID. 
pure aſe the morrow's meal; a Wide 
World lay before them, in which the\ 

were permitted to ſeek their Fate, which 
| . many of them ſpeedily found at the bar 
Rn. of a court of juſtice. 5 
Ned Sanford was What the world call. Re os 
1 3 a handſome lad. He was about a year 1 
VKʒolder than Betſy, and his limbs gave tjñe 
IP 464 ennie of perfect ſymmetry. He hada | 
OR * =: naturalgrace in his perſon, which proba- 
"IF Monſieur Veltris would be at a loſs. 


8 * out; but which 9885 late John 1 
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__ CARPENTER's DAUGHTER. 
Mortimer (a name which genius aan 
never recall without a ſigh) has beſt com- 
mented on in his various ſketches. A 
ſtriking feature in Ned's perſon (Which 
procured him the nick-name of Burley, 
with as much propriety as moſt names 
can boaſt) was a light- brown headof hair, 4 
- whoſe tendency to curl would het ſuffer 
it, even when longeſt, to reach the col- 
lar of his 5 5 This circumſtance, 
fe perhaps, we ſhould not have mentioned, 
had it not been partly the cauſe of poor 
Ned's anguiſh, when Luke Level nemi- 
oned in ſo myſtical a manner the bones 
of Betſy Braddyl's ſtays: He had been 
told but that morning by a girl of the 
village (need we fay that as a ſoldier he 
ſtood well with the girls 2) that Betſy _ 
Braddyl had laughed at him among her 
female companions. By dint of a iu 3 
_ talent of inſinuation which Ned puſſeſſed, | 
he worm'd our of the malicious little ty 5 
bearer the whole of Betſy's ſpeech, the 
pointed ridicule of which was all con- 5. 
tained in theſe words, that however 2 
they might laugh at Burley? s head , cd 
hair, it had at lealt this good effect, tha 
it ſhewed the handſomeſt and whit RG 2 
neck in the whole village.” The reader, 1 7 
8 who cannot gueſs u hat a warm gaſh- hip” 5 
Lo oe to the heart of Poor + SLE 
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. CARPENT TER. DAUGHTER. - 
Ned, and with what a double degree of 
cold Luke Level's obſervations ſhed its. 
- congealing influence over it, will proba- 
bly, as it will certainly be moſt prudent . 
in him to do, throw up the book at this. 
page, and proceed no farther. 7 
1 ſhall conclude: this chapter with a 
word of. advice to thoſe etymologiſts, 
who may be induced to puzzle their 
brains for the relation between the cauſe 
and effect of Ned's nick- name. When 
they have proceeded, with as much ſuc- 
ceſs in this as in their various other re- 
- ſearches, the following hint may, per- 
' haps, aſſiſt them. A boy of the pariſh, 
with a vein of rhyming in him, which, 
luckily for his affociates, as yet lay dor- 
Wb "2 in alluſion to Ned's locks, called 
bim Curley Burley, and the ears of the 
5 ſurrounding audience were more tickleck 
13 Ws — kt: 8 hay the firſt N 
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Toe and 3 for her woman. — Mrs. "I 
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1 MORNING, SCENE. Ee eh 


"HE figs fon (it is rhe the u | 
tion of perſons of faſhion that T- 
mention this) the ſame ſun which peeped 
under the thatch of Braddyl's cottage, to 
ſteal a glance at the beautiful Betſy 
through a diminutive caſement, whoſe 


«« Scanty pane the. riſing ray TE es! 
On the white wall in diamonds threw, ), 


and diſcovered: (notwithſtanding. a few: 
flowers, in a broken tea pot, which near- 
+F overſhadowed the window) her ſnowy 
arm ſtretched over a dowlas ſheeet, her 
eye · lids cloſed, and her roſy lips juſt ſuf. * 
ficiently parted to reveal the range of 
pearls between them; that amorous ſun 
who bade two ſparrows twitter at her 1 
window, that he might kiſs her opening 
eyes, went round, abqut an hour after- 
ward, to ſhed a ſoftened ray through the __ 
blue "(attin curtain of Miſs Derham's _ 


chamber, which occupied a more ſouth "2 
ern aſpect at the Down. ' © - Ra 5 4 


Miſs Derham hailed: the welcomg* vi- = 
ſitor, for ſhe had been ſome time awake, 2 «2 A» 


BK: TY ge OR Saber rk. 
=. TPM perfectly formed, and a judgment 
| -  - Chaſtely Sd. which adorned the mind 
of Miſs Derham, diſplayed themſelves 
even in the ornaments of 2 perſon; and 
e was the ſi mple elegance Which grac- 
ed the finiſhed toils of Mrs. Fitchet, that, 
in contemplating the dreſs of her Lady, 
| the mind was artfully withdrawn from 
_ refleting on the beauties it concealed, 
nt il it Itrayed to them, it was compell. 
Amit an apology i in the exertion 
2 85 which is the gift of but few. 
Among the. few who poſſeſs it, thoſe 
* . _ omen, who are fortunate enough 'to 
add to a lovely form, the extranequs ad- 
- .vantages of exalted rank, and vent 
1 1 are alone enabled to diſplay i =o: 
It is called faſhion, ahd i is that attribute ; 
1 their fruitleſs attempts to attain which 


* * 1 3 * jo 4 ; 
* 


themſelves ſo vonſpicubus, ſeldom to the 
5 _advantape even of thoſe on whom nature 
* 4 . 5 has beſtowed the moſt ſeducing charms; 
Wo. Agr nature claims the diſplay of her own 
Bott, it is from her we mult learn what 


. females of an inferior order render 5 


* . © Ao o 
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5 * 1. 18 rom her we do learn, that the moſt 
5 ernaments are moſt becomin 8. 
ede cannot, by her utmoſt'exer- - 
EET Hons, beſtow a form, from which . 3 
„—(ĩphed may not detrack. Kee 


"Ei DAUGHTER. i, 
In the breakfaſt parlour, to which ſne 
85 ee ſpeedily fummoned, ſhe found her 
5 "EN The good old Peer aroſe at her 
entrance, his eye gliſtening wich plealure, 
placed her at the tea table, and himfelf _ 
occupted a chair by her ſide. They had 
been ſeated there about five minutes, _ 
When Sir Harry Sapſworth; the gentle 5 
man to whom Lord Derbum had addreſ- 
fed bimfelf in the coach, upon the ap- 
_ - pearance of Betly Braddyl, found himfelf 
releaſed from the hands of his valet, and 
5 det them. Lord Derham rallied kim 
upon his early riſing. : 
+ Your Lordſhip eas ebnet ive W 
much 1 like it,“ faid Sit Harry, with a 
Fan, which his politeheſd i in vain-ſtrug- 
Sled to ſuppreſs; <« but it is {mpollible 
in town, unleſs one would live like a 
bermit. We dine ſo late now, one could 
never get through the morning; it would 
be inſupportable.“ He paufed for a mo- 
ment, then turning © Miſs 8 5 
with a ſmile well calculated to difplay his 
_ "teeth=—* You are a famous fate bd i i 
know,” ſaid he; what'is good foria ® Y 
Tand-crack ?? An addreſs o air, == 
and on ſuch a ſubje& to an elegans yang. 3 
Woman, would have alarmed the: Tiieies th 8 
6 politeneſs of the laſt age, Anal _ 0 
1 would have ee the man fre 
3 8 5 „„ ee 
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-t4_ CARPENTER: DAUGHTER. 
whom it proceeded, an ill-bred clown. 
Sir Harry, however, was a man 8 15 
Faſhion: But how would the alarms of 
theſe gentlemen have increaſed if they 
had heard Miſs Derham (ſuch as ſne has 
been deſeribed) anſwer with infinite good 
humour, and ſome degree of ſcience on 
the ſubject? Indeed, if this lovely girl 
had a fault, it was her extreme attach- 
ment to the generous animal, whoſe diſ- 
order had been the ſubject of Sir Harry's 
* an attachment ariſing from her 
ill in riding, and the e ſhe took | 
in that exerciſe. N 

Sir Harry had juſt heard from hs 
groom, Who always attended his levee, 
that the favourite of a ſet of greys, which 
he had ſent to the Down on the preced- 
ing day with his phaeton, had fallen 
lame, and that his lamenefs proceeded 
from a fand-crack. This was a ſubject 
of importance to a man whoſe life was 
paſſed in an indolence at once fo faſhion- 


11 able and uncomfortable, that any circum- 
5 5 ee, even attended by a loſs, became a 


Ine, if it was of conſequence enough. . 
10 7 attention. Nor was the good 

e Peer unconcerned in this event he 
had formed himſelf inthe manage, 82 
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CA RPENTER' DAUGHTER. 15 


eighty-five, Sir Sidney Meadows. —He 
Was a ſtickler for old Markham's Maſter- 
piece, and a long diſpute enſued between 
him and Sir Harry on the comparative 
merits of this quaint old writer, and the 
deciſive Mr. Taplin, which ended in the 
whole party's adjourning to the ſtable as 
ſoon as breakfaſt was concluded, to con- 
{ult c on the caſe of the poor 8 


Two. SKETCHES FROM LIFE. | 


J n of a certain portion * 
1 fancy, which had at an early period 
of his life led him to the gay and un- 
ſettled life of a drum- boy, and of gen- 
tlemanly principles imbibed in that ſitu- 
ation which inclined him a little to ait. 
pation, though Ned Sanford was called, 
a good handy lad, he was well - killed in 
no one a ; his occupations, therefore, 


mere ranions, and. wins of HU 


ence uncertain. 3 

It was on the 83 of noon ther 
Ned, who happened to be unemploy ed, 
| {trolled down to Braddyl's cottagey; Pall 
+ {ined to * witk Betſy, and 10 


3 | inclined} 


5 16 ENENENTER' DAVOHTER. . 


ay © that intention; which as Fer 
in his:own boſom. . 
dcher in a ſmall wncloſure by 


45 old Braddyl's ſaw.-pit. She was 
n T6me deal planks; and was ole 
Wirh her title brother, a beautiful child, 
about tπ¼- ]＋ꝛσ years, old: Ned feated him⸗ 
felf at the farther end of the planks of 


which Betſy fat, and his eyes were invo- 


1 luntarily fixed on her ſtays; they em- 
braced a ſhape ſo lovely, that he was 


7 5:4. ON ws: true, and it tormented him more 

ttnhan ever. What, no work to-day, 
Ned?” He folded his arms: Idle, 

ils, Ned!” Ned ſighed, took upa cli 
ſel which lay near him, and fell to. work 
Su the plank. “ I hate to ſee you ſo.“ 
l know you hate me, Mis, and 


7 OR” mall 80. — Stay, Ned, I hate to fee 


ou idle. What will you do by and by? 
fn How Luke is hammering. Ah, 
. 23 Ned! He will bea rich man, while you 


I Ned, almoſt choaking, “ and Whether 
ne Will ever be rich 


Aa, » with avaſt ideal of Keen, 


„Heis happy now,“ N 

3 85 . e „Hei 1s mak - | 
mii 7 for me, ſhall I call kinitoſhew  _ 
Wes” 1 22.4% Stay, Mils Betſy Bradd 3 | 
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neel at her feet, and aſk for- 


1 nde uf the road; in which was ow 5 


— 


thoroughly convinced Luke's obſervati- 


$. 


* 


Es 
4 


— 


reigned for about five minutes, When 


| he. perceived no wound, with kiſſes. 


| Ned feized the boy, and kifled him ihk 


FER's DAUGHTER: A 
* * not call him here; it may be 
Ido not chuſe to fee him 3 juſt now. Gb 
to him, pray Madam; do nor et me in- 
terrupt you. et Why, what is Luke 
Level to me, Ned?” —* Every thing 1 _ 
am afarid,”” cried Ned, with angui } 
% hut what have I to do Win ibn 
Betſy ſtole the chiſſel from Ned's hand, 
and leered in his face. He turned from 
her angrily.—“ Go to Ned, and kiſs 
dim,“ cried Betſy to the child. The boy 
ran between Ned's knees, and held up 
his little cherub's face to be kiſſed; but 
Ned turned his head aſide.— III. natured 8 8 
boy!“ eried Betly ; come here, my - 
dear, and be kit AY A dead filence 


— Betſy fliding the chiſſel along her hands. 
ſuddenly ſhrieked out, Ah, heavens! 1 
my finger!“ Ned ſtarted, wildly, anna 
Was on his knees before Ber as quick aa 
thought: Which finger, Betſy ??P— - 
60 Neither, ” replied Betty, laughing 
faintly, = Ah, Ned!. Ned I He de- 3 
voured her hand, on which, however, 
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N 3 n q 
- 8 2 Sd wh; 
3s 8 2 1 
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1 
4 


% You would not kiſs this little th = 1 


tranſport, and what is ſingular, Betfy i 
2 the boy out of Ned's arms, ang, hy 4} 
with r eyes fixed onNedthe wholetiine, £18 
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ie CARPENTER DAUGHTER, 


„ 0:9 ſtifled him with careſſes. mt Let 


Luke come now if he will,“ cried Ned. 
hate the formal fool, „ faid Betſy. 
At this inſtant they were alarmed by the 
beat of a drum. 

At this beloved ſound Ned Sanflrd © 

flew like lightning towards the place 
_ whence he judged it to proceed : Betſy 
followed him to the door of the cottage, 
and, looking down the hill on which the 
| village ſtands, ſhe perceived a cloud of 
duſt, through which the gleamings of 
arms in the ſun convinced her char M Was 
too late to call Ned back, who had run, 
ke a lapwing, towards them. Some 
”. pioneers had now aſcended the hill, and 
ds ſhe contemplated the formidable air 
which the furred caps, knap- ſacks, and 
3 working- tools, gave them, and to 1 
a long march, in a warm duſty day, had 


ther's voice cloſe to her: ear, for the drum 
bad drawn him from the ſawing a plank 
= + Th © be he found he. muſt either ſpoil or 


5 . 
"FSH cent; Look to your left.“ She did ſo, 
8 and aw my Lord Derham, his daughter, 


uad the party which he had the day be- 


tore brought down with him. She paid 
beer compliments to her reſpected patrons 
eh r for on the other crea 

15 were 


not a little bates, ſhe heard. op A- 


quit. Betty, cried he, in a military ac- 


] 
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were two irreſiſtible objects, the ſoldiers 


and Ned Sanford, who had taken his 


poſt a little below 1 4 
Almoſt half the files had paſſed Ned, 


| | g when Betſy perceived him aflume a more 
' haughty mien than ſhe had ever beheld 


in him before. He threw back his 
ſhoulders, ſwelling out his cheſt, and 
ſeemed, for the firſt time, to ſtudy an at- 
titude; as the colours approached him, 
he raiſed his -hand gracefully to take off 


1 a little bit of a ſcarlet cloth foraging cap, 


whichhad formerly been intire, and which 

when in that ſtate, he had worn as a 
drum-boy, and leaving his-curled head 
uncovered, eyed the colours as they 
waved by him with a firm but reſpectful 
air. Betſy, who was loſt in ſurpiſe, mix- 
ed with ſome little pleaſure (for Ned's 
attitude, modelled by the hand of enthu- 
ſiaſm, joined to a certain animation of 

aſpect, rendered him at that moment a 
very intereſting figure) only withdrew 
her eyes from Ned to ſteal a glance at the 
ſurrounding company, and diſeover whe- 
ther they united with her in admiration. 


of Ned's manceuvre, the motive to which- „ 


the had not developed, when ſhe perceiv- 


ed Lord Derham; who ſtood a little in 
the front of the reſt of the company, 


_ lours, 


Ne. "crate at the approach of the 6. 


% RRE R Ks DA VOHTER. 


_ tours, and het f , who had formed 3 
up in the rear of his old commander, 
with a countenance which expreſſed an 
anxiety to take off the hat which he had 
not on, for e he had come e 8 
out K 
Ned Sanford 'd en bad not paſ- 
bed unnoticed by the commanding officer, 
Who had quitted his poſt upon perceiv- 
ing Lord Derham, and ſtood to view 
de files as they paſſed. He aſked Ned 


bh NY His name, threw a ſhilling to him as he 


a, 
af *. .. * * 
5 2. 5 42 


. = = - >, Who accoſted his Lord{bip with reſp 


paſſed, and approached Lord Derham 
- and his party. This officer, whoſe hand 


— 


Lord Derham graſped with warmth, and 


kel -affetion, was diſtinguiſhed from bis 
- ſoldiers by nothing ſo much as fuperior 
grace my elegance of form; for his 


5 . - - Ureſs was the fame as their own, except 


that his coat was wrought in a finer loom, 
and that he had no knapſack at his back. 

Though his groom attended with two 
very fine horſes, be had marched on foot 
at the head of the men, and the duſt of 
he road, whatever it might have added. 


81 'TF 5 e his military appearance, had not ex- 


Php Mi regen him to ſhine. in a pa 
Where che toilet had diſplay ed its Cray 


Ny 


n 7 1 5 5 T SR 
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* efforts: 3 pfworth, who had. 


; CARP EN TER's DAUGHTER. 2 
br Derham, 6e ig this. yourcolonel?” When 
= Lord. Derham introduced him, Sir Harry | 
= threw off his round hat, drew his heel | 
together, bowed lightly, and, turniz 
round, put his foot on a rail, and, c 

| ing to Betſy Braddyl, Here, child, 50 
bade her tie an enormous bunch 1 2 
bands which covered his ſhoe. | 
ſtooped to do this the young N 

W - ſurveyed her: Are not you, faid he, 

= ©< the lictle. girl whom I faw-as we paſſed 
through the village? To this wiſe 2 
tien Betſy anſwered, with a e and 
a bluſh, I do not know, Sir, — “ You 
rare deviliſh pretty, my dear,” returned 

Sir Harry; you muſt come and live 
| with as, if my father pleaſes, Sir,” 

ſaid Betſy. Sir Harry fmiled at this 
young creature's extreme folly, _ | 
nothing will probably more ſtrongly 
prove the trite pofition, that laughter is 
me effect of conſcious ſuperiority than 
che Baronet's ſmile on this occaſion.  _ 
Sir Harry Sapſworth had. been, as has 
deen ſaid before, one of the king's pages 
and became, at a very early period of hig 
= life, happily convinced, that nothing but 
_ vulgarity of manners, and weakneſs . | 
mind, were to be found out of the = 
| 1 85 ade ag houſehold, He was, ĩðᷣ © 4 
= s progreſs in the attains” : 

„ 


* 


. CARPENTER's DAUGHTER. 
ment of perſonal accompliſhments, taken 
from ſchool before the united efforts of | 
His maſters could encumber his memory }F 
with any dead or living language, or | 
give it the lighteſt bent towards the la- 

borious operation of thinking. This 

| confidential friend, however, and his 
groom, both equal judges of the matter, 
declare he writes a good letter, and the 
latter has often obſerved, with an em- 

5 "He nod, that he ſpells pretty well.“ 
+> +, TUE: academy of Leige, in Germany, 
he acquired his French and Italian. Upon 
quitting the houſehold he obtained a com- 
miſſion in the foot guards, which, how⸗- 
ever, he relinquiſhed in conſequence of 
the ſevere duty which has for ſome years 
taken place at the Bank of England; 
ce that execrable joſtle through the 
throngs of mechanics, the vile fituation 
. when one arrives at it! Why do they 
not ſend a marching rain: 7 The 
women always detect me when I return 
from that deteſtable duty !” Thus were 
| his ideas on the ſubject conveyed, and = 
he ſoon ſold out. $ 


His lucky eſcape from ſchool at ſo 
r a period, enabled him to beſtow 
much ſerious reflections on thè leſſons of 
dis dancing-maſter, and as he was well 
formed, he ſoon became a favourite 8 

1 of 1475 65 


_ CARPENTER's DAUGHTER. 23 
lar. Nor did Hall, who certainly un- 
derſtands the art he profeſſes, deny that 
he rode well. With theſe accompliſh- 
ments Sir Harry poſſeſſes an handſome 
face, and a countenance in general far 
from unintelligent. This, added to 
the care which his taylor and valet de 
chambre take of his perſon, for he never 
pulls on a ſtocking without the aid of 
the lattey, render him an object of at- 
tention wherever he appears. He has 
acquired, by a run through life uncheck- 


ed by adverſity, an eaſe of behaviour ra- 


ther bordering upon inſolence, which, 


however, he knows how to blend with | 
the mild manners adopted by the moſt 


poliſhed ſocieties in the kingdom, to 


which he has always a ready admiſſion ; 


and ſuch is the effect of thoſe manners, 
united with perſonal accompliſhments, 
that Sir Harry Sapſworth is, when he 

wiſhes to be ſo, ſpecious, impoſing and 
agreeable, and paſſes through life with 


| ſuch talents as have been delineated, for | 


an intelligent, ſenſible young man. 


— 
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5 
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1 PHE oth Was 1 from 1 
1 Derbam's table, when the conver, 
Salon turned on ſome of the accidents 
of the day. Lord Derham aſked Sir 
Harry what he thought of bis young ſol- 
Kere —** Colonel Watfingham, my Lord, 
My LY relation of yours. — A diſtant 
one. —* Lhave, had the 8 of being 
in his company before; his talents as 2 4 
ſolder.” — « He is a ſoldier of fortune, 
Cie Lord Derham, and his talents 
- pſt be reſpeQable to have 1 for for - 
+ the rank he poſſeſſes already. er- 
Winhy, my Lord, but there is, about theſes 
TH men of ſervice a hk want of that ele- 
| 923 5 gance, which 2 m faſhion. A 
. What think you Bab! Paid. Lord - 
Ver 1, turning to his daughter :— 35 5 
"IP with Sir Harry, Sir; J thought my. 
- couſin. to-day a little too much of the 
been 22 75 ad this is a ſoldiet's daugh- 
ter too, Bab! A ſervant now announc- 
ed Col. Walſingham, who had accepted | 
2 an invitation from Lord Derham to make _ 
the Down his quarters while in that 
eee Ny” * entered! in a 
1 1 8 Heine, 
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| CARPENTER's DAUGHTER. - 25 
riding dreſs, and his appearance bore ſo 


| much faſhion in it, that Miſs Derham 


immediately whiſpered to her father, 
that ſhe retracted her opinion, and Sir 


= Harry fat filent and abſorbed in thought. \ 


The old Peer got into a military line of 
converſation, notwithſtanding the re- 
peated efforts of Sir Harry to interrupt it, 
who perceived that he was conveying the 


whole company apace towards Minden. 


I met with nothing, ſaid Col. Walſing - 


ham, which gave me ſo much pleaſure . 


as the conduct of a young raſcal asI en- 


_ tered your village, my Lord, a handſome _ .. 
curl-headed lad. His faluting your 5 


colours, you mean.” I do. I ob. 
ſerved him too; it pleaſed me. Who i is 


that boy, Bab? You know, for I ſee him EEE 
| Irequently about Braddyl's, an oldfer- © 


jeant of mine, Walſingham.“ —Now for 


Minden ſighed Sir Harry, but he ſighed _ 5 for Ty 


inwardly. —*. His name is Sanford, Sir; 

he Is a great favourite with my little 
girl.” —* He is a good boy then, I hope, 
cried the Peer; I would not for the 


world have any thing happen to that 
girl.“ The carpenter's girl!“ ex; . 
claimed Sir Harry, ſtarting from a rev: 
rie. “ The fame.” —** Indeed, Sir,! 
know nothing of the boy,” ſaid Miſs EEE 
Derham; but, that he has the charac. === 


Pet. 


8 other day, w 
claimed Lord Derham ; ** wh 


26 _ CARPENTER's DAUGHTER. 

ter of an idle-lad. He is clever, I believe, 
for my little friend ſhewed me ſome 
verſes which he had written on her the 
which—” © Verſes!” ex- 
y the boy 
I mean is a common labourer. —44 That 
circumſtance, my Lord, excited my cu- 
rioſity, and I underſtood that Mr. Hope, 
our laſt curate, met with him by acci- 
dent, when an infant, and, pheaſed with 


marks of genius in the child, took him 


home, and beſtowed ſome labour on his 


education; but died without being able 
to provide for him, at which time Wd. 


boy inliſted in the militia.” 


It he- is a poet, cried Col. Wal- 


ſmiling, © let the girl fly him! 
3, He bears about him a taliſman 
com 
dat as to living, as Jeremy lay: 


, even 


_ the: life-of a new play, it is impoſſible ! "x 
Why, Walſingham,“ cried Lord Der- 
Am, 4% you write yourſelf.“ “ If Ido, 


my Lord, I hope, among other follies 


which are the portion of man, 1 am wiſe: 


— You wrote 
- when a boy, I am ſure,” ſaid Miſs Der- 


Zong to conceal it.” 


bam; you are ſure of that, are you, 
one ?”. cried the old Peer, ſmiling : 


_ * Your health, my dear; but why bluſh. | 
* obſervation only ſerved to 
OE Ws 1 plea OR bein ; 


bo . 


| : 6 & 


n againſt 
petency: Starve with him ſhe may; 
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fixed his eyes on. Miſs Derham, and 


laughed. The men were now: left to- 
themſelves, and a ſummons to tea ſoon 


ut an end to the converſation ; for Lord 
Bene did not carry the faſhions of the 


metropolis imo the heart of Weſtmore- 
land; and, indeed, he poſſeſſed a- ſoul 
too feelingly alive to the beauties of na- 
ture to permit a ſingle charm to eſcape 
him, through a ridiculous ſubmiſſion to 


what the world calls faſhionable hours. 


We will now leave the reader to muſe 
on the bluſh which tinged the cheek of 
_ Miſs Derham, on which he muſt muſe, *_ - 
without a guide, till we have leiſure 6 
lend him a 0 To en no 


| CARPENTER's DAUGHTER. © ) 
- heighten a vivid glow which ſuffuſed 1555 8 
lovely animated countenance of Miſss 
'Derham. Col. Walſingham looked 
grave, .and Sir Harry withdrawing his 
attention from a new tooth- pick caſe, 
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+ - fall bloflom, where the mildneſs of the 
evening had invited Mrs. Braddyl to 
prepare her tea equipage, and the beſt 

tea cups, which were a little bigger than 


855 dyl would facetiouſly ſay, to their ranks 

oyer the parlour chimney-piece, from 
Wich place they had been drawn out. 
8 -" of Mrs. Braddyl foretold a ſpeedy 


he 32 0 
e had, hear, 3 their” 


a little coxcomb, was putting her hair 
in papers for the night, when in ſailed 


. on diſturbing nobody, which little 


U 1 
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ITrTIE nd e deal 
FN table had been, for ſome time, 7 
removed from beneath an apple-tree in 


an acorn, had again fallen in, as Brad-- 


ready i in caſe of a ſurpriſe, for the ſaga- 


Lilit from Mrs. ee Miſs Detham' 8 | J 


. 


. poſts on the mantle · piece; Braddyl was, 
to ſpeak technically, ſawing a piece of _ 
> rough bacon with a bad knife, and Betſy, 


Mrs. Fitchet, on an afternoon” s viſit. — 
Let me diſturb nobody,” cried the ac- 
commodating Fitehet; [ do inſiſt up- 


1 8 * had conned on her. road from 
l thy F: 1 
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Mr. Braddyl, 


Mr. Black made his * and Mrs. 


tion of tea- making reſumed. 


duyl, for ſhe was not ſo deſtitute of 
taſte as to make tea for ſuch a party 


whole e . At N ar- 


car 's DAUGHTER. 2 
the Down, from a conviction that ſhe 
ſhould juſt be in time to diſturb every 
body. Lord a mercy, 
what not done dinner yet!“ Dinner, 
Madam !*—*< Why, it cannot be your 
ſupper, ſure! Well, I am ſo uſed to fa- 
ſhionable hours—I am ſure, Ma'am you 
are going to be ceremonious, and if you 
do we muſt leave the houſe; muſt not 
we, Mr. Black? This is Mr. Black, Sir 
_ Harry's gentleman.” 5 


Braddyl declared, that, though Mr. 
Braddyl was an early man; the herſelf _ . 
had not yet drank tea. In conſequence _Þ} 
of this, the little cups were again diſ. 
lodged from” their. poſt, and the opera- - \ 


with pump-water. Where can Nel 3 
be:?“ cried Betſy, © I am ſure I haye 
not ſeen him ſince morning: And 
Luke Level too,” cried Braddyl, nee 
has not been at work this afternoon.” = 
« I gave him leave, my dear,” cried. © + 4 
Mrs. Braddyl, primming up ber mouth. 8 1 f 
to go to meeting, for Luke was one of *2# 


. SIE ſow, . 


45 > 2 * ID „ 3 
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If Ned Sandford was hers he could 5 
fetch us ſome water,” cried Mrs. Brad- 2 
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C6; What Colonel, 


e mother?” cried Betſy. —* Les, 
child. Then, I dare ſay, he and 
Ned will meet; for I will lay my life he 
is gone there with the ſoldiers who went 
by to-day.” 


„if you had ſeen 
him falute the colors to-day [36 A 


fiddle for your colours,” cried Mrs. Fit- 


chet; “ there is the Colonel at our houſe 
to-day, and Mr. Black tells me they 
have been talking of nothing elſe.” — 
pray Ma*am ?*”—*< Co- 
._ lonel Walſingham.”— — What maſter 
i Wallngham, that fweet boy, who uſed . 
to de here ſo much; is he grown a Co- 
W IDnel Ss He is all that, to be ſure, 
Ma am.“ “ Pray, Ma'am, when he was 
a boy, I thought he uſed to keep company 
> with our ſweet Lady your young 
Mrs. Fitchet.''—* My young — oh, 
vens! a Colonel, no, not if he TRE. 
Captain, I aſſure you. Oh! impudence - 


06 Il aſſure you no, ridiculous. Indeed, 


I have ſometimes thought of ſetting my 
cap at the Colonel, ha! ha! han't l, Mr. 
Black? I will tell you what, Mrs. 
Fitchet,“ cried Braddyl, 
ward, A Colonel in the n, is a fit 
hufband for a queen? 


Mr. Black, who, among other 8 . 
- tions, Was a complete modern philoſo- 
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„Ned is a good boy, SK 
_ < eried old Braddyl ; 
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pher, then took up the converſation: 
«© Excuſe me, Mr. Braddyl, for ventur- 
ing to differ from you on a ſubject 
| which you ſhould be more cognizable 
than me, becauſe you are more acquaint-- 
ed on it; but what is a Colonel? He is 

little more than a ſoldier, being of the 
ſpecious of the ſoldier. —Give me leave, 

Mr. Braddyl: Why then; as I faid be- 

fore, of what uſe is a ſoldier in ſociety, 1 
aſk ?—that is all I want—of what uſe? 

Becauſe, is it not ſhocking to the huma- 
nity of human nature, that a man for fix 

pence a day ſhould be compelled, vo- 
luntarily, to cut a thouſand throats—all 
his fellow creatures, and ſhould be 
obliged to be flogged to do ſo againſt 
the Ubetry of the ſubject, and the con- 
ſtitution of England:? ie REIT 


This harangue (the fate of many ſimi- 
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lar ones) was applauded to the ſkies by 
the Ladies. Mrs, Braddyl declared, 
that it was the moſt ſenſible ſpeech ſhe 
had ever heard:” — But Braddyl conti- 
nued ignorantly obſtinate, and turned 
off, ſaying, that for all that, he believ- 
ed we ſhould not enjoy the bleſſings of 
life in peace, if it were not for ſoldiers 
and diſcipline.” “ Mr. Black has ſaid 
right, ſaid Mrs. Fitchet, “ becauſe all 
EL oe es the 
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the world knows that the Baron i 3 


* 


his maſter, is to have my young Lady.“ 


At this period Luke Level arrived from 
the meeting at Marſton, when Betſy, 
with an eagertieſs not unnoticed by Mr, 
Black (for his eyes were ſeldom with- - 
drawn from this lovely girl) inquired _ 
where Ned was. Thee knoweſt equal- 
TE well with me,” replied Luke; I ſaw. 
him at Marſton, but quitted him, be- 
"cauſe I judged, from his livelineſs, that 
he had been drinking, When | came 
away he was bidden to ſupper by ſome of ß 
-- © thole thee termeſt drummers in what 
IO they. call the regiment, and 136 not- © 
eee thee wilt ſee him again, chis, * 
ON Know not how long. 3 

At this account poor Betſy" 8 en N | 
Kleid with tears, which ſhe ſtrove a 
| 25 thouſand ways to diſguiſe. Her confu- 
1 is fion was increaſed by the facetious re- 

marks of Mr. Black, who, at length, 
with Mrs. Fitchet, retired: as did our 

Poor little girl ſoon after, to a mattraſs, 
the hardneſs of which (though ſhe had 
bdeen long indebted to it for the firm cou- 

teur and elaſtie poliſh of her lovely limbs) 

me now, for the firſt time, perceived; 
sand it was near morning before ſhe taſted 
= ö tweet and refreſhing ſleep. which 
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OLONEL Walſingham,, who bac 

now taken up his quarters with 
Ld Derham, was deſcended from the: 
younger branch of a very ancient houſe. 
His father (the Hon Sidney Walſing- 
ham) died a major-general in the fer- 
vice, at a very early period of life, and 
left his ſon heir to little more than his 
name and virtues. Lord Derham, WhO 
was a diſtant relation, was appointed 
guardian to young Sidney, whoſe Ne 
inheritance felt no diminution in the 

_ courſe of his education which, notwith- 

ſtanding, was ſuch, as very ſow men off? 
rank can boaſt; for Lord Derham had 
convinced kimſelf with that ſpirit of en- 
thuſiaſm, which a warm attachment to 
a military life frequently creates, that a 
loldier ſhould be all accompliſhedG.— 
Be, would he cry to Sidney, whoſe. ,- 
e of manners, united to an inge- 4 
nuous countenance and elegant 1 . 5 
even when a boy, very much 8 
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34 CARPENTER's DAUGHTER. 
him to this worthy patron, © be but half 
as great a man as your illuſtrious anceſ- 
tor, Sir Philip, and you will be all which 
that noble fellow, your father, would 

have wiſhed you; my duty will then be 


done.“ 


Walſingham in thoſe attainments, whi 


enlarge the mind and form the perſon, - 
did not deceive them. With a foul ac 


tive and penetrating, he had, perhaps, a 


| greater ſhare of a certain uſeleſs ingredi- 
ent, called imagination, than a prudent 
man would approve; but as this quality is 
never unaccompanied with ambition (for 
we never build a caſtle but in hopes of 
inhabiting it) when his judgment was 

. ripened by age, and that experience, 


which, in complying an eager deſire to 


know mankind, he could not fail to ac- 
- quire, he, perhaps, owed much of his 


ſucceſs in life to it. 


Lord Derham had * the re | 
tion to fee united, in his young friend, 


two characters which were moſt dear to 


him the ſoldier and the gentleman. 


His conduct, during ſome years of dan- 


gerous and -harafling ſervice, . had ob- 


tained -for him a rank to which his 


> ſeemed ſcarcely to intitle him. He had 
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Sanguine as Lord Derham's vites 
might have been, the progrefs of young I 
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a8 profeſſional, information. Poſſeſſed 
of a very fine perſon, he had given to it 
an uncommon portion of grace, by his 


. a mind, ſuch as has been deſcrib. 
ed, to the attainment of general, as well 


ambition to excel in thoſe exerciſes 
- which at once contribute to form and 


embelliſh the limbs. To this he united 4 

| the eaſe of a man of faſhion, acquired *' 4 
25 from an early initiation into the moſt 1 
7 brilliant circles : this deportment had in 1 
. it, however, (particularly when employed 1 
| in his profeſſion, in which he was an e- 5 


but it was that pride, which is the beſt 
friend of man, which ſwells at the view 
of a dirty or mean action, and rejects, 
with contempt, the proffer of wealth, 


of a gentleman. _ 
Beſides Lord Derham, Col. Walfing- 
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thuſiaſt) a fire, which was often miſ- 
taken for haughtineſs, till the mildneſs 


of his addreſs undeceived. That he 
poſſeſſed a great ſhare of pride is certain; 


which would ſate the rapacity of an eaſt. 
ern plunderer, if it muſt be purchaſed by 
the ſlighteſt deviation from the character . 


ham found another brother-officer, ſete- 
tled in that part of the country. Capt. 
Wharton had ſerved with him Jurings le. 
veral we e igns; but his regiment „ 
OS. been e 3 >. £2 
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the final concluſion of the peace, Whar- 
ton had converted his ſword into a 


- _ Plough ſhare, and retired upon little 
IM more than his half-pay into Weſtmore- 
1 land, where he applied himſelf to the 
3 * cultivation of a ſmall parcel of land. the 

” -- _ _only remains of a decent fortune, which 

3 a2 liberal ditpoſiton—ſome little love of 

A  Pleaſure—and an anxiety to redreſs the 

N rigours of a campaign among his fellow- 

$ ſoldiers, had left him. During a time 
8 of ſervice every man's -heart and purſe 
1 are open. Mutual danger and mutual 
=  _ recreation, after danger, are, probably, 
5 the ſweeteſt and ſtron eſt ties which the 

Z py =o mind of man owns. harton's money 
8 . and when, at the concluſion of the 
4 war, he found his friends unable to 
3 pay him, he ſmiled at his loſs, \ and 4 
. burnt his ſecurities. : 
WW A ſimilarity of character and talents 
1 = congenial cemented a ſtrict union, 
RE _ which firſt took place in America, be- 
E _ - tween Wharton and Col. Walſingham, 


5 on his arrival in Weſtmoreland, 


= TH | Karcely looked with more pleaſure on 


the hope of embracing Lord Derham, 
and ns after a long abſence, a family 
0. juſtly dear to him, than in the proſ- 
peſt of talking o over old * with LEN 


* * * 


Full of this idea, the firſt moment he 


- ahi ſteal from the affeQionate atten- _ 
tion of Lord Derham, he dedicated to 


call on his friend. As he rode through 
the village with this intent, 'he faw Miſs 
Derham's horſes and ſervant at the door 


of Braddyl's cottage. He committed 
his own horſe to the care of his groom, 
and went in. Mr. Walſingham! ex- 


claimed Miſs Derham.—Ah, Miſs Der- 
ham! cried he, I find there is no reclaim- 
ing you; you will remain as unfaſhion- 
able as I once knew you. Suppoſe I 
ſhould mention this in town ? Miſs Der- 
ham ſmiled, with a little ſuffuſion of 
countenance, cried, ſure, you are not 


going there yet ?—< Could you think it? 


I cannot fo ſoon part with the friends 1 


have ſo lately retrieved, and ſuch friends 


too!“ © You are partial to us, return- 


ed Miſs Derham.—“ If I were not, 1 
muſt be, in every ſenſe, a brats?” — 5 
* Come, come,” reſumed Miſs D, 
© here is an old acquaintance of yours; 


ſhe's been cuttſeying to you for this half 


hour.“ —“ Vell, lack- a-daiſy! I ſhould. 
never ha* thought it. If any body had 
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told me, I ſhould not ha' believed it, 


that Maſter Sidney, that uſed to walk fo 


much with you, dear Madam, when you 


Were little tiney . Well, God for- 


Se, 


* 
8 
* <>» 
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give me, I always laid you out for my 
= Lady, Sir, a ſweet boy as you was; = 


but to ſee how people are croſs'd “' 


=: This ſpeech brought all the blood i into 
1 Miſs Derham's face, and Walſinghham 
looked a little fooliſn. They both aſ- 
ſumed a faint ſmile, and were riſing to 
, when Ned Sanford, who had been 
ding plough for Braddyl, in a little 
cloſe near to the houſe, which he had 
turned up for barley, entered the room 
With a leathern bottle, which he deſired 
might be filled with beer for the plough- 
man. Ned's face, which was. fluſhed 
by labour, aſſumed a 8 crimſon, 
when he ſaw Miſs Derham. He pulled 
E off his little foraging cap, and yy Ley at 
E the door, with his eyes fixed on the 
FBBround.—“ Is not that the lad?” cried 
Dol. Walſingham, not ſorry to draw the 
= attention. cb the laſt converſation. — + 
That, cried Miſs Derham, with ſome | 
; feverity i in her tone, is a very bad boy, 
Sir.“ Poor Ned lifted u Vis eyes— _ 
glanced piteouſly on Mik Derham— 
threw them down again — received his 
bottle, and, bowing, withdrew. | 
In a few ſeconds the lovely Betſy came 
2” running wildly-into the room: Mother! 
mother l for ce s fake come! Ned 
has ſtruck the gentleman, and there will 
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and promiſed to. quiet matters himſelf. 


He went out with this intent, and croſ- 


ſing a little orchard after Betſy, who 
conducted him, he ſaw, at a gate which 
led into the Cloſe, a ab 

man, ſtanding with his ba up 


to his eye: Iwo men, to appearance la- 
bourers, were ſtanding by him, with _ 
their hats off, and he Was laying to one 
of them, Do not talk to me; I do in- 
ſiſt upon it that you turn that fellow 


away this inſtant, or it ſhall be the worſe 


for you,” —< Sir,” replied the man, - 


4 


cannot get a boy to drive for me to-day.” 


— D—n your driving, cried the gets „ 


tleman, © then leave off.” 


Colonel Walſingham was by this time N 5 


cloſe to them. The labourer, who was 


a a poor farmer in the neighbourhood, and 
who had undertaken to plough and ſow 


this Cloſe for Braddyl, who happened to 
be out, retired to unharneſs his horſes. 
Colonel Walſingham was by this time 
cloſe to them, and aſked what was the 


matter. The gentleman turned round 
at the ſound of his voice, and diſcovered 1 
himſelf to be no leſs a perſona e than 


Valſing- 5 


0 Black, —< Matter, Col. 


4 
— 
5 * 
« — 
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be miſchief!” They all aroſe in an in- 


ſtant. Walſingham placed Mrs. Brad- 175 
duyl and Miſs Derham in the chairs again, 


dreſſed gentle- 
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ham,” cried Mr. Black, I have been 
ill. treated.“ By whom 2*— The 
boy who is now coming acroſs the field; 


but I will be revenged—a little dirty _ 
 Tcoundrel P?.——< Indeed, Sir,” cried 


Betſy, with animation, the poor boy 


was not - much — to n «© We 


will hear what he has to ſay,” cried Co- 
lonel Walſingham, and he beckoned Ned, 


who approached. As he came near the 


gate, Black raiſed his cane to ſtrike him. 
* Be decent, Sir,” cried Colonel Wal- 


ſingham, in a ſevere tone, © and tell me 


LP 


what the boy has done.” “ The ſcoun- 
drel has ſtruck me, Sir.“ How is 


this, my lad ??—*< J will tell your ho- 


nour the whole truth,” cried Ned : «I. 
N . 1 We been wrong, and will undergo what 


iſnment your honour pleaſes.” You 


was ſitting in the room when the Lady, 


.- whom all the country loves as well as 


myſelf, told me I was a bad boy. It 


was very true, Sir; but it went to my 
heart to be told ſo by her Ladyſhip. It 


made me very miſerable, and very frac- 


tious, Sir, and I was in this humour 


when coming out with my bottle. 1 
ſaw this gentleman at the gate attempt- 


ing to kiis Miſs Betſy, and when ſhe 


_ would not let him, he tried to put his 


hand on her neck. I could not help it 


| | for the an! of me, Sir. As I got over 


5 the 
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the gate, I clapped my foot between his 
ſhoulders, and kicked him from me. 


He ſtruck me with his cane, and I re- 
turned the blow, as I had a right ; ; but 1 


am ſorry that I ſtruck firſt.” 
© Is this true?“ —“ It is, upon my 
honour, upon my ſoul,” cried Betſy. 


olonel Walſingham ſmiled at her eager- 
neſs, and Luke Level, who came up at 


that inſtant, bade her not ſwear. Colo- 


nel Walſingham turned towards Black, 


and his blood boiled. —<* Where is your 


FD. hat, fellow?“ cried he; for he had not 
once moved it ſince his approach, and 


he ſtruck it off with his whip. The 


ploughman came up to the gate with his 
horſes, This is a pretty cauſe, ſaid 
' Walſingham, for loſing half a day's 
work. Go to it again I give you leave 


to employ the boy. 


his the farmer, recollecting that he 
had half a days work to finiſh at home, 


declined doing; and the Colonel aſked 
him the beſt road to Capt. Wharton's. 


I can ſhew your honour,” cried Ned; 


* he is one of my beſt maſters, and as 


I have nothing more to do here, I ſhall 
go and finiſh the hoeing of a piece of 


wheat there.” — Colonel Walſingham in- 


- quired how far it was, and underſtand- 
ing that it was three miles diſtant by the 


: road, and only one by the fields, he de- 
| termined 
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1 CARPENTER DAUGHTER. | 
_ termined to ſend his horſes back, and 


walk with Ned as his guide. This he 
- was the more ready to do, as he did not 
wiſh to encumber his friend with his 
' horſes and ſervant ; he therefore return- 


n ed to Braddyl's, aſſured Miſs Derham 


that the affair was over, and that the 
boy was not to blajue, and began his 
march towards the Eutaws, the name 


Which Capt. Wharton had given to his 


farm. | 


On the ond he aſked Ned ſeveral 

: queſtions, and Miſs Derham becoming 
of courſe the ſubject of converſation, 
Ned faid, ** that ſhe was the beſt Lady 
in the world.” Colonel Walſingham 
did not ſeem tired of this ſubject, and 
as Ned was a perfect enthuſſaſt in her 


panegyric, began to inquire a Hrtle into 


this poor lad's affairs, and aſked him, 


how ſo good a Lady came to ſay that he 


was a bad boy. Poor Ned pleaded: 
guilty to the charge, and related his 
guilt in ſomething like the following 


ſtrain : 


LSir, your honour. was partly the 
cauſe of my fault, for I had not heard a 
drum ſo long before vou marched, 


through the village, that it made me al- 


wh ict \ 6 


_ moſt mad. I marched into quarters with 
3 them, for the drum- boy to your honour's 


own , 
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own company is an old comrade of mine. 


| He treated me, for I had no money.— 


Do not you write verſes ſometimes, my 
| boy?” cried the Colonel. << When I 
have time, Sir,” replied Ned. 80, 
Sir, as I had no money, and he treated 
me, I thought I could nof refuſe to ſtay 
and ſup with him; and then I ſtaid all 
night, Nod we drank ſome grog over 
night, which the major treated me with. 

—“ Drum or ſergeant ? “ Drum» 
major, your honour, and I was thirſty 
next morning, and drank ſome ale; and 
my old comrade deſired me to ſtay, and 
I did not come home till the third day; 
and, indeed, Sir, if it were not for my 
love to Mr. Braddyl's family, I believe 
I thould have joined your honour's divi- 
fion, for the major ſaid I beat very well. 

« Your lovgfor Mr. Braddyl's family!” 
cried Col. Walſingham; he ſmiled at the 
idea, and it ſeemed to afford him com- 
plete amuſement till he arrived at his 
friend's houſe. 

The joy which the meeting between 
theſe old comrades mutually afforded, 
can only be conceived by thoſe who have, 
in moments of danger, toil and difhcul- 
ty, borne teſtimony to the ſevereſt trial 
of the virtue of a friend, and who thus 
taught to eſteem him, embrace him = 
| t Se 
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| CARPENTER's DAUGHTER. | 
ho firſt time, after years. of abſence. 
What enhanced the pleaſures of this 
meeting was, that an old comrade. of 
both, who had retired to a ſmall eſtate 
in the next county, had arrived at 
Vcharton's houſe on the preceding morn- 
ing, with intent to paſs ſome days with 
him. Dinner was ſoon announced, Mrs. 
Wharton made her appearance, and 
Walſingham, who had not ſeen her 
before, was introduced: He found her 
handſome and well-bred; nor was he 
long in diſcovering that he was ſenſible 
and good-humoured. 

The dinner was plain but ende „ 
its kind. Soon after the cloth was re- 
moved, Mrs. Wharton retired with a fe- 
male relation, who way on a viſit to her, 
and left our three friends to tell'old ſto- 
ries over a bottle of Old Port. 1hey 
BS worn out pretty nearly three cam-- 

igns, when Capt. Meadows (for thus 
Was the third man of the party named) 
en a ſtroll round Wharton's — 
in which propoſal Walſingham readily 


joined him, and though Wharton had yet 


the affair of Brandy-wine to go through, 
he was compelled to ſubmit, and out 
they ſallied. They had not proceeded , 
far in their walk before Walſingham's 
ou were Te by a ad. pictureſque 

= | deen 
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cottage. Few things could boaſt a more 
attractive appearance than this lovely 
little retirement; the roof was newl 

thatched, the walls had been lately 
whitewaſhed, and the paling and gates 
were freſh painted. —< That,” ſaid 
Wharton, has been, till within this 
month, my place of reſidence ; but IL 


have quitted it on the proſpect of an in- 


creaſe in my family. Meadows ſmiled. 
— He will have it, continued Whar- 
ton, addreſſing himſelf to Walſingham, 
* that I am grown too big for my houſe : 
However it may be, I ſtill love the, 
Eutaws, for ſo have I named this little 
plantation, Sidney, though it nearly 
proved the ruin of me; it was here 1 
began farming.” 


Walſivgham, who had imbibed, pro- 


bably from inattention, the common- 
place prejudices on this ſubjeQ, obſerved 
that no gentleman ever farmed with ad- 


vantage to himſelf. —© Nay,” faid Whar- 


ton, “ you muſt argue that point with 
my tutor there; I believed that I had 
the ſtrongelt reaſons to think as you do 


formerly, but I am now convinced that - 


] was miſtaken.” Meadows, whoſe hob- 
by-horſe was his farm, thought it now 
high time 'to enter upon the defence of 
15 his favourite occupation. 
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4 CARPENTER's DAUGHTER.. 
It was about four years ago,” ſaid 
he, é that our friend here,” clapping 
Wharton on the. ſhoulder, © firſt reſolv- 
ed to retire to this ſpot, and, by culti- 
vating a part qf the little eſtate, which 
his ſoldier- like diſpoſition had left him, 

to increaſe an income of which his half. 
pay was now by far the belt moiĩety. 1 
rode over to ſee him on my arrival into 
the country, and reached his little cot- 
tage about noon. I ſaw my friend in an 
en elegant riding- dreſs; for you know, he 
wWoas, when in the regiment, a faſhion- 
able young man. He ſprung forward, 
and, after giving me a moſt cordial wel. 
come, ſhewed me a ſpud, which ferved 
him as a walking-ſtick. “ You fee,” 
ſaid he, I am a complete farmer; but, 
my dear Meadows, nothing could be | 


day. —“ H have a military party from a 
neighbouring town, into which their re- 
giment marched the other day, to dine 
> with me, and drink my laſt dozen of 
_ * elaret, for 1 find my farm will not afford 
dlaret.— I inquired what his farm 
- conſiſted of, and was told about thirty 
_ acres. His clarer, indeed, he gave up 
from that day; but, upon a viſit to him, 
a twelvemonth after würds, I found that he 

5 79255 pd on two handſome ſaddle horſes 
5 | EO and 
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and a groom. The horſes,” he ſaid, 
<< were neceflary to aſſiſt an old cart- 


horſe in the farming buſineſs, and the 
groom aſſiſted at harveſt. 


« Of two maid-ſervants, whom Mrs. 


Wharton had brought with her from 
town ; neither could milk, to do which 
they were obliged, daily to hirea woman 
in the neighbourhood. T found that our 
friend ſeldom aroſe before ten, and that 
he dined between four and five. I aſked 
him how his farming accounts ſtood for 


the laſt year. He ſaid but poorly; but 


that he had, however, found out one er- 
ror, which he was determined to avoid for 
the future. He had grown a great many 
oats during the laſt year, which ſhould 
have gone to market, but they had been 
_ conſumed in his {table by the horſes of his 
viſitors; in ſhort, he believed he muſt 
not viſit ſo much in future; neither did 
he, know exactly what to do with his 
own horſes, for being uſed to the ſaddle, 


they were ſo reſtive at cart, that it al- 
ways required two men to drive them, 


and he could not truſt a boy in that em- 
ployment, even at plough. When I found 


him in this dilpostion, I judged that I 


might, with a proſpect of ſucceſs, ſtate 
to him thoſe truths, which before he had 


in 
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during above half the year, upon an 
average, and yet without two the work 
Cannot be done. But what is your ſitu- 
ation? You have three horſes, two of 

which, confeſſedly, are uſeleſs, for a 
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Is CARPENTER's DAUGHTER. 
in ſome meaſure experienced, their va- 
lidity would have been certainly rejected. 
6 ] do not know,” ſaid I, © whether 


ou will be much inclined to believe me 


when tell you, that a poor farmer, who 


acquired a ſubſiſtence from the quantity of 


land you hold, muſt work ſo much, that 
he would ſcarcely find himſelf in a better 

_ ſituation than that of a day-labourer, for 
the little produce of thirty acres would 


be half eaten up by the wages of a ſin- 


5 gle labourer throughout the year; nor 
Fculd he find employment for two horſes 


horſe may as well not work as employ a 


- man for the ſole purpoſe of holding his 
head; and you have an idle fellow of a 
* groom, if you place him in the farming 
account, whom five hundred inſtead of 
thirty acres would not enable you to 


keep, even if they were well-looked af- 


ter. But how is your farm looked after? 


— for four of the beſt hours in the day 
(1-mean from ſix to ten) your labourers, 


confeſſedly, do what they pleaſe, and 
"hr: two hours in 3 evening (I mean 


while 
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while you are at dinner) p no- 


thing.“ 


«< In ſhort,” ſaid Wharton. inter- 


rupting him, I found the truth of 
theſe aſſertions fully evinced in the daily 
decreaſe of my little funds, when a rela- 
tion of Mrs. Wharton dying, left us 
very much at our eaſe. I have paid off a 
heavy mortgage on my own eſtate, which 


L have the pleafure, when I look round 


me, to ſee ſubmitted again to its old 
maſter. I now farm enough of it to 
employ three horſes, and, beſides getting 
back my rent, find a tolerable increaſe 
of my income, in the advantage it 


affords, as well to my kitchen as to my 
ſtable. I ſhould, perhaps, take more 


land into my own hands; but I confels, 
1 do not feel myſelf intitled, with my 


preſent income, to gralp at thoſe profits 


which are the right of a poorer man, 


and may, in the hands of an induſtrious _ 


farmer, become the means of bringing 


up a family in that middle ſtate between 


affluence and want, which is, perhaps, 
deft calculated to form good ſubjecta 
and citizens.“ 


This converſation brought them home 
to tea. Walſingham paſſed the evening 
with his friend, and returned the next 


morning to the Down. 
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THE SLY PROGRESS OF LOVE, 


bn Peer, who:domed:on 
his daughter, and dwelt with in- 
Ke Wo pleaſure on her moſt trifling 


Lcllons, beheld daily, with increaſing 
enthuſiaſm, her progreſs in the attac 
ment of thoſe accompliſhments which 


adorn, while they amuſe, the mind. In 


all theſe, the beſt maſters had concurred 


to form her taſte from her earlieſt in- 
fancy, and ſhe excelled in all! If, in- 


deed, there was one to which ſhe was | 
particularly attached, it was the creative 
power of the peneil; a genius which 
gave her uncommon facility i in all, led 


her peculiarly te this wage & and ſhe poſ- 
ſeſſed an eye fo ſtrickly, 


ſoon exhauſted; they declared that they 
could do no more, and C—ſ—ns, one 


of them, has compared her deſigns in 


majeſty and freedom to thoſe of Mrs. 
Here. 


It was a pleaſing Gotit to behold the : 


good old Peer hanging with tranſport 
Over his daughter's 1 and to mark | 
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o unaffectedly 


true, to the various beauties of nature, 
that the powers of her maſters were 
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nis admiration: grow with every line ſhe 
drew. His pride in her was too great 
to be pent within the. confines of his 
own. breaſt, Her perfections were his 
conſtant theme, and it is thought that 
he would ſometimes dwell on them with 


as much pleaſure, as on the glorious 


day of Minden. He would not unfre- 


quently attempt to awaken Sir Harr 
into à diſcuſſion of this talent in his 
daughter; 3 but as the Baronet had little 
taſte for it, his approbation was cool, 
and the ſubject died away, Under theſe 
circumſtances it is not wonderful that 


Lord Derham fought to eaſe his heart on 


this ſubject to Col. Walſingh $ihe 
found no cool. reception there his 
praiſes were re- echoed with an af Bur, 


the extent of which he alone could have 


neglected to ohſerve, for he thought no 5 
praiſe. on this ſubject could be greater 


than his daughter merited. The efforts 


of genius are thoroughly felt by genius 
alone. The operations of ſuch a mind 
as Miſs Derham's would have exacted the 


praiſe of Walſingham, in any ſituation; 
but viewed as the works of his couſin! 
a ſtranger, who had chanced to over- 
hear their converſation on this ſubject, 
would have accuſed Walſingham of groſs 
; iter or deep deſign, had not an earn- 
"B71; | 3 eltneſs 
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_ :eſtneſs of manner, and animation of 
countenance, a weren. eye which art 
cannot aſſume, 

To the good father it appeared nothing 


orbidden the ſurmiſe. 


extraordinary, and the diſcuſſion gene- 


rally ended in Lord Derham's taking 
Walfingbam by the hand, and ſaying. 
in 3 my dear Sydney, ſhe bs. a 


moſt extraordinary girl.“ 8 
 Walfingham's. deſire of hearing the | 


pot” He his lovely couſin, became ſoon 


133 adequate to Lord Derham's defire of re- 


wy _ — in Nee he ee up 


peating them; in ſhort they were ſoon 


their ſole topic in à tete. a- tète, and theſe 


tete · a. tẽtes did not at all tend to the di- 


minution of Walſingham's friendſhip 
and eſteem for his amiable relation. He 
ſtrolled with her frequently to Braddyl's 
| cottage. They walked or rode together 


round the romantic borders of the 
Lake; two hearts were never, proba- 
bly, more alive to the beauties, and 
nature, probably, in no earthly ſitua- 
tion, unfolds herſelf to the feeling heart, 
in more wild and winning m than 


in this lovely country. 


Every ſcene beca ne a Rudy to Miſe 
Derhank,” and Sydney found himſelf 
again enamoured of an art in which he 
had once excelled, but which he had 
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the pencil again. Sir Harry Sapſworth | 


was not frequently of theſe parties; he 


ſometimes, indeed, lounged with them 


to Braddyl's; but he was generally en- 
gaged in reſearches too deep to permit 
the waſte of a precious hour in gazing 


(as he would facetiouſly ſay) at brown 
rocks and baſons of water. In ſhort, he 
was at that time deep in the ſtudy of 8 


the three only authors, who have greatly 
concurred in forming the complete man 


of the town the learned 1 I beg 


no reader will diſgrace him, by miſtaking 
the initial of this name for a Rok 


Racing Calendar, and the illuſtrious 


age, who furnithes the world annually. 


with a work of wit and exudition, called 
The Court Calendar.—'thus putſed the 
hours at Derham-Down, tili_the time 
approached which Lord Derham had 


fixed on for his departure to the metro- 


polis; it was only a few days previous 


to this period that, upon the removal of. 


the cloth after dinner, Lord Derham 


turned his eyes towards the door, to 
watch the laſt ſervant $ut of the room 


filled his glaſs—puſked the bottle to- 
wards Colonel Walſingham, who ſat 
next to him—drank the glaſs, which, 
with him, Was always ſacred to the 

8 health 


The 
laborious Weatherby, compiler of the 
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health of his gracious Ons and be. 
gan as follows: OE ag | 

Sir Harry, as there are none but 
friends preſent, my eoufin Sydney here 
I honour and love; he is to me a ſecond. 


to talk to you on à few circumſtances, 
which occur to me as neceffary arrange- 
ments previous to the period, when' 

will take from me a treaſure, which, 1 
think, few men have to beſtow, and 
fewer ſtill could bear the lofs of.“ A tear 
ſtood in the good old man's eye. It is 


true, by heavens” continued he; do- 5 


1 f 45 £1 


not 'bluſh, my girl! Feine 
1 Come, Sir, cried Walſingham, i in 


a voice half ſtifled, © drink your glaſs.” 


The tone of his Wer called the atten- 
tion of Miſs Derham towards him. He 
was pale—his hand trembled as he 


poured out the wine, and his eye met 
her's with an expreſſion which conveyed 
to her heart, with the rapidity of the 


elective fire, a ſhock, which he had re- 


ceived from the ſpeech of Lord Der- 


they had, probably, before contealed | 
from os Aetor aroſe; 


8 1 have e this Aan, 15 Lord, be- 
cauſe” 


P . * 
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| ſelf, Col. Walfingham bowed. I with 


ham: In ſhort, they became 'inſtanta- 
neouſly acquainted” with a truth, which 
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cauſe I muſt leave you: I have letters 
to write.” © 
Do not leave us from ceremony,” 


_ cried Lord Derham: We have no- 
thing to talk of but what You may hear, 


and what, indeed, you will gladly hear, 
as it concerns your couſin's future wel- 
fare. 
tired. — 


Compelled to open his eyes to his own 1 


ſituation, Walſingham had now time to 
muſe on the danger of it, and he ſoon 


perceived that his wy reſource was 


flight; for a flighter ſenſe of honour 
than reigned in his boſom, would have 


forbidden the bare thought of abuſing 
Lord Derham's friendſhip, by the leaſt 


attempt to throw an impediment in the 


way of a marriage, which he had plan- 


ned, and the proſpect of which he 


ſeemed to look up to with ſo much plea- 


ſure. Impreſſed with theſe ſentiments, 
Walſingham would have quiited the 
Down immediately, could he have de- 


viſed a ready excuſe for ſuch conduct: 
He began, however, ta refle& that 
Lord Derham's ſtay at the Down would 


now be very ſhort, and he determined 


to avoid the danger of any farther ſo- 


ciety with his too lovely couſin, by re- 
ning in quarters inſtead of accompa- 


-NY ing 


Walſingham bowed, and re- 25 
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nying them to town, as he had at firſt 
_ propoſed. _ 

Miſs Derham made much the 7" 
reflections. She had confented to marry 
Sir Harry, to whom he had no diflike, 
decauſe that marriage was the deſire of 


a father, whoſe flighteſt- with the had 


never known how to oppofe. She felt 


uneaſy on the firſt, diſcovery of the fitn- 


ation of her heart; but the hoped, by 
abſence and rein to efface an impreſ- 
fion, half of which the imputed to 
Friendſhip and conſanguinity. 

From. this period, to the day on 
"which they departed for London, Wal- 
- fingham bad Miſs Derham ſcarcely ever 


8 el, for they ſtudioufly avoided each 


other; and ſo well had the former pre- 
bpared himſelf for the hour of parting, 
that he looked pale indeed; but Mils 
Derham herſelf could ſcarcely diſcover 
the ſigh, which he imothered as be 
Handed her into me coach. 
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5 SKETCH BY MOON- LIGHT. 


B Braddyl's cottage is a very 
ſteep aſcent, planted with a few 
Fruit trees, which hang over one ano- 
ther, and between which a path, or ra- 
ther a flight of uncouth, irregular ſteps, 
winds leg to the ſummit. On this 
lummit is a ſtile, which commands an- 
extenſive view of the irregular beauties: 
which nature has ſo laviſhly beſtowed on: 
that part of our iſland. The moon ſul- 
pended her ſilver lamp from a pure 
vault of unſpotted azure, She rode in 
tranquil majeſty the ſcene below the 
cliff was but dimly diſcovered, The 
eye in vain-ſought for objects to Which it 
was familiarized in the day time, and the 
void which poſſefled the ſpot where they 
were wont to appear, fixed on the mind 
a melancholy, though, not unpleaſing 
impreſſion. Ned Sandford and his Betſy, 
allured. by the beauty of the evening, 
nadel the orchard path, and ſeated 
_ thera{elves. on. the ſtile. They amuſed 
themſelves for ſome time in gueſſing at 
the form of thoſe welt:known: objects, 
A were now ſcarcely viſible, through: 
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the dim vell which was ſpread below the 
cl | 
"ue Fido not wa how it is,” cried 
„ that when one ſees an extenſive 
proſpect, one always wiſhes to travel 
over it, and yet one makes diſtinctions. 
When I look from here to the other ſide 
of the lake, I do not find the inclination 
very ſtrong, and yet I would any day 
travel to the fide of the lake for the 
pleaſure of looking at this very ſtile, 
and thinking ſuch a train of thoughts“ 
What thoughts, Ned?” „Why, in 
the firſt place, I call to mind that your 
cottage is juſt behind it, and then I 
gueſs at what you may be doing; but 
the hope of reaching the very ſpot at 
ſuch an hour, leaping over the ſtile, 
running down the orchard path, and 
being received with an hearty welcome 
by your honeſt good father.“ I do 
not know how it is,“ cried Petly ; ; * but 
one's heart is always fo open of a fine 
moon-light night, the ſcene is fo calm 
and . it throws ſuch a filver light 
— . Ned pauſed, and ſuddenly ſpring- 
"Py | with a moſt romantic geſture, 8 
threw himfelf on one knee at Berſy* $ 
feet, and cried, 


& Lady, by yonder bleſſed moon I 1 1 
That tips with ſilver all theſe fruit-tree tops yy 


te „Ah, 


34 
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+ Ah, Ned! Ned ;“ cried Betſy, 
* my poor boy! will You never- leave 
off your idle tricks? Indeed,” cried ſhe, 
ſtroking his head as he role, you will 
never be rich if you go on ſo, and then 
you know -——.' Betſy was here in- 
terrupted by a cough —near her—not a 
violent one—but ſuch as is produced by 
an attempt to check a laugh, and Colonel 
Walſingham turned ſhort upon them. 
Since Lord Derham's departure for Lon- 
don, Colonel Walſingham had paſſed 
many hours at Braddyl's cottage ; if he 
had aſked himſelf ho he did ſo, I have 
no doubt he would have anſwered, that 
it was in compliance with the requeſt of 
his Lordſhip and Miſs Derham, who had 
reſigned over the cottage, and its inha- 
bitants, to his protection during their 
abſence. Such might be his motive : It 
is certain, however, that he liſtened with- 
wonderful attention to the good-· natured 
garrulity of Mrs. Braddyl, who would 
have fatigued a more phlegmatic man 
with anecdotes of her dear young Lady : 
In truth, the good woman had ſtored a 
pretty tenacious memory with theſe 
tales, and there was ſcarcely a circum- 
ſtance in Miſs Derham's life, from the 
time when ſhe firſt attempted to liſp out 


| Her little * to that, when, having 
” TY quitted 
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quitted the family, Mrs. Braddyl- had 
only been able to pick up theſe triffing 
ſtories from the other ſervants; which ſhe 
could not moſt accurately relate, and 
Which, indeed, was now almoft the 
daily theme of her praiſe. One of _ 
anecdotes ' particularly ftruck Walſi 
ham; but whether from the old Lady's 8 
mode of telling the ſtory, or from any 
thing mherent in itſelf, it may be diffi- 
cult to determine. It was ſimply this, 
when ſhe was about nine years old ſhe 
Was attacked by a cough, winch gave her 
ſicians ſome anxiety for her 
The y preſcribed aſſes milk, and a dhe ald 
| e in the Park for the purpoſe of 
ſupplying it. This aſs was accompanied 


IH AF by a foal, which was generally muz- 
K that it EPs Sth. | | 


-of het milk. 
There is an indeſcribable n in 
the countenance of cheſe animals, and 
its fucceſsful endeavours to fuck had 
long excited the pity of the lovely little 
miſtreſs, when one morning her atten- 
_ Yanits miſſed Her, and the houſe became 


L355 inſtantaneouſſy Aa ſcene of wonfufion 


and alarm. After a long ſearch, ſhe 


Tu as at length found in the Park on her 


+ Knees before her favourite foal, kifling '_ 


3 
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* its innocent noſe, and tearing her lit- 
tle fingers in attempts to free it from its 
reſtraints, by unbuckling the muzzle. 
This, would Walſingham exclaim, is a 


moſt lovely picture! Nor do I know b pl - 


what allegory Sir Joſhua could half io 
beautifully, half ſo wraly delineate 
Chriſtian . — F 

The ydung couple ſtarted as Walkng- 
ham approached, and there was light 
—_ to. diſcover that they bluſhed. — 
So, Betfy, cried the Colonel, 
5 moon. light night opens the- , Vs 


Sir, do not” “ But there is ſomething 
ſo till, and amidſt that ſtillneſs the | 


found of the voice. 


« How filver-fweet found lovers tongues by night! 4 


* You fee, Ned, I can quote upon 


occaſion,” reſumed the Colonel. Ned 
bluſhed more deeply than before. At 


this moment the fhrill voice of Mrs. 
Braddylwas heard, © piercing the night's 
dull ear,“ in queft of Betfy. My mo- 


ther, as 1 live! cried Betfy ; what ſhall. 


do?: — Come,“ ſaid Col. Walſing- 
ham, 1 will go in with you: I came 


10 paſs half an hour with yous father. 


| * Ini the big tears 
ccd obe andther down its innocent noſe. 
| SHAKESPE ARS 7 


"Mah, -. 
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Ned, o round, there is a good lad. 
* Dey,” Sir, you need not mention 
Ned's being with me, becauſe Mr. Black 
Has given my mother a ſtrange diſlike to 
the poor boy, and, Indeed, Sir, he does 
Not deſerve th 
Col. Walfingham promiſed to de Glent 
on the ſubject; at the ſame time, how- 
ever, he thought proper to talk a little 
ſeriouſly to Betſy : He repreſented her 
imprudence to her with affectionate 
warmth, and, it is probable, that his 
repreſentations had more effect on her, 
than the harſh lectures of her mother; 
for the became grave during the reſt of 
the evening, almoſt to tears. The beau- 
ty, good-nature, and unadorned under- 
ſtanding of this girl, attached him 
ſtrongly; but he had one motive which, 
perhaps, intereſted him more powerfully 2 
in her favour. She was the little darling 
of Miſs Derham. He knew her anxiety 
for her welfare, and he looked upon 
ber conduct as a ſacred depoſit, which 
he was bound to watch over during her 
abſence. In theſe ſentiments he was not 
a little aſſiſted, by that pride which 
_ whiſpered to bim, that his conduct on 
this occaſion was the impulſe of a fervent 
but diſintereſted love, as he had not 
1 8 to N the * of on 
. 
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Miſs Derham again, but as the wife of 
Sir Harry Sapfworth; and had per- 
ſuaded himſelf, * ne he "ſhould ſee her in 
_ that ſituation with a heart reſigned to its 
loſs. 
1 evenings at BraddyP's e 
were not unpleaſing to a man like Wal. 
ſingham, who” poſſeſſed a ſtrong mind 
with no inconſiderable ſhare of philoſo- 
phy ; who, at an early age, initiated into 
the gayer ſcenes of life, had, from an 
eager purſuit ' of faſhionable pleaſures, 
lowered: their eſtimation in his own 
mind to what was, perhaps,  nearl 
their true ſtandard; and ſudden diſgu 
had not driven him to ſeek for all hap- 
pineſs in the contrary extreme. From 
long experience, and ſome reflection, he 
was led to draw this concluſion — that 
the true end of faſhionable pleaſures is, 
to enhance the joys of retirement. 
The clean ſtate of Mrs. Braddyl's 
furniture the pride which the old ſol- 
dier expreſſed, in every action, at the 
Colonel's viſit the ſimple attachment of 
Ned and Betſy (to watch the minuteſt 
emotions of which was a grateful taſk to 
a ſtricken heart) concurred with the ve- 
neration for Miſs Derham, which was 
the uninterrupted theme of the whole 
. to render an evening. at the cot- 
. tage 
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frequent amuſement to . | 
PE, nor did an unbeunded /4 
of dilpaſition: render his viſits 9 
| E: RL to them. | 
Walſingham ſoon C4. that he f 
had damped che joys af his little fuyou- 
Nite Betſy, by Ps: erious advice he had 
| her, apd the dempre Icowl of 
rs; Braddyl pon poor Ned's entrance 
at the fromt 4 was 8 calculat- . 
ed to miſe her "\pirits. . Ned was very. 
quick-lighted, at an-indult 2 fluſh of in- 
Kanaan overſpread his face, and he 
heſitated. whether he hound enter the 
N „ till Colonel Walkin ham ex- 
. clamned, < Brother, ſoldier! l am glad 
40 ſee you. This welcome was repeat- 
d by old Rraddhl, and Ned was encou- 
ragedd 40 ſit down ; he Joon forgot Mrs. 
Braddyl 8 lolomnity,and his heart began 
to dilate : When he caſt his eyes on 
Betſy, his ſpirits ſunk. Colonel: Wal- 
now perceived that he had. 
damped the joys of the evening; this his 
good: nature told him was unkind > how- | 
ever praile-worthy his intention migit 
have been. 
In the courſe of ys 8 33 | 
tion with Betſy, a icheme had ſupgeſted 
Keil to him, which would, prot bly, _ 
"gs Mare. 49 the, en of che e 1 


— 
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thun any thing he could ſay, and might 
in the end become the foundation of her 
happineſs in an union with her favourite 


Ned. This was no other than to take 
Ned into his fervice, in which Gtuation, 


i he found the boy's diſpoſition, ns he 


believed it to be, really good, he thought 
be might meet with ſome opportunity of 


placing him above the reach of poverty. 


The ſame :good nature which ſuggeſted 
this ſcheme, ſuggeſted to him alſo, that a 


hint of his intention, at this time, woule 


more effectually contribute to the hap- 
pineſs of the latle ſociety in which he 
then fat, than any other mode be could 
| deviſe. 1 5 
In the cone w the e Fon 
aſked Ned if he underſtood a horſe. Old 
Braddyl anſwered, © that it had been 
the boy's misfortune to be fond of a 
ſtable; it ſeldom leads to any goed, 
| added the old man; Waltfingham, Who 
| felt that attachment ſtrong in himſelf, 
ſmiled “ I am going to part with my 
giroom, Ned; will you come and live 
with me?“ Ned's ey ye gliſtened as he ans» 
'fwered, © Will Ah your honour ? Mrs. 


1 Braddyl lowered her ſpectacles to liſten, 


Old Braddyl began to lecture Ned on 
his future ere. ur.— Betſy clapped her 


hands leaped, with a ſudden emotion. 


from 
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from her chair, and in two minutes ſhe 
ſaw Ned with a well: dreſſed head, a 
blue coat, and a ſcarlet waiſtcoat, with - 
a gold lace, preſiding at a ſide-board in 
the diſtinguiſhed character of a butler. 
2 Ned, 85 cried ſne, with earneſtneſs, 
« you muſt get rid of that little ſoldier's 
cap.“ Walſingham burſt into a laugh, 
and old Braddyl ſaid, he would hang 
it up in his parlour for Ned's ſake.” - In 
_ ſhort, it was late before the Colonel, 
who had ordered his horſes to the Nag's- 
Head, quitted the cottage, indulging 


himſtlf ! in reflecting, at how. ſmall a 


price we may beſtow an hour's happineſs 
on the heart of a fellow-creature. - 
Colonel Walſingham had not long 
quitted the cottage before Betſy retired 
to bed, and Ned took his departure to- 
Wards a peaſant's hut, where he lodged, 
his heart highly elated with his promiſed 
promotion. Mr. Braddyl put on his red 
Worſted night. cap, and Mrs. Braddyl 


unfaſtened a black filk roll, over which 


her grey locks were ſmoothly combed in 


LOVE de time: Braddyl ſtirred up. the + 
- embers. —© 1 am glad, Dame,” cried 


he, putting down fk poker, © that Ned 

is in ſuch luck. “ I hope, my dear,” 
replied Mrs. Braddyl, 8 that 
188 DO deſerve 1 8 „ I will anſwer for 
„ „ him, 


1 
3 . 
GS 
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him,“ ſaid Braddyl;—* Auſwer for 


him! Vou are always ready to anſwer 


= other people. Mr. Black, who is a 


ſenſible man, cannot bear him.“ 


0 No; becauſe when he fits talking his' 


. infidelity and ſtuff here, to you and 


women -a parcel of well dreſt b 

For ſhame, Braddyl; he likes Luke 
Level; he ſays he has more ſenſe in his 
little finger than Ned has in his whole 
body.“ * Luke! a ſneaking, canting 


indeed, ſhe does grow very idle lately, 


Betſy, the boy turns him into ridicule.“ 
« Infidelity, indeed! Gentlemen of the 
town have more free maxims than we.“ 
—* He ſhall not let looſe his free 
maxims among you and my girl, talking 
of the virtues and happineſs of kept 


. 


raſcal! They are juſt alike; that has 
made them ſo much together lately.“ 


He ſays, I ſhall never make any thing 2 


of my girl while that boy is about; and, 


always with a book in her hand, or ſome 


nonſenſe. She is old enough, as he 
ſays, to get a good place in London; 


but that boy has made her believe that 


our young Lady would be N at the 


mention of ſuch a thing“ ne 
The boy is right; he is a d- 4 
elever boy, and the Colonel is a noble 


® 


flow, and ſo 1 hath draw another pint 85 
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4 8 Mus. + Braddy} — 
7 __ _maxal n ith an oblerxation 

on the evil habit of ſwearing, and on 
rene to which Braddyl did not 
10 Payrmuch, attention ; he drank: 
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fluencèe over Windermere, which 
2 vad) became ſtained. with dle conding, 
torrenis, the trouhles of its boſom 
; 3 the pure Glver of its face; it 
ſeemed to mourn the loſs: of the ſun, 
. gaptivated by more ſouthern heau- 

ties, ſeldom deigned to give it even a. 

3 kiss; though not four months 
bdbegfere he had ſlept 125 live- long ſummer: 
3 42 on its breaſt, when the veil of miſt, 
 . which; it generally allungd at the daun 
and cloſe of day, was removed; it was; 
SF - removed like the veil of the mourner, to 
diſcezer a melancholy and dreary aſpect; : 
de eee choir which enlivencd jus. 


v3 


_ water-fowl; was ſeen fometimes lea 
its varying fifes fo high in air, that the 
gabblin e e of their march could 
Farcely 


Ir was one evening, at this ſeafon of 
the year, ſome time after the hint which 
Colonel Walfingham had given to Ned 
Sanford, that ” Braddyl's family met 


round the fire after the hours of work. 


The evening was bleak and difmal, and 
they contrived to expel it from a neat 
kirchen where they' at, by making falt 


the windows and doors, and keep epingan 


extraordinary faggot. on the fire: © 


had worked hard that day; but more, 


perhaps, in contemplation of His future 
advancement, than in recompence for 


bis labour: Mrs. Braddyl, who was a 
prudent woman, and really as fond of 


Ned as prudence can be of Web er 7 


-alked him to ſit down at the tea-table. 


[ bave ſaid, that Mrs. BraddyPF's Kirchen 


was a neat one; if there is ſuck a being 
as the Deity of Comfort, this little ſpo 


might welk be ftiled his temple: It £21 5 
a good fized ſquare room, with a ffoor 


of brick, which it was Mrs. Braddyl's 


15 Sol to 19. f as red — 9 e | 
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banks were fled.” In their place the wild 


e heard, and fomedmes danc- | 
ing, in 7 follhary: fate, u upon its boſom. 


4 * * 
„ * 3 
93 3 
i 
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waſh d, a. circumſtance which, indeed, 
you could not very well diſcover, as 
they were almoſt covered with utenſils of 
various kinds; rows of pewter plates, 
which, might ſerve for mirrors —ſauce- 
pans, frying, pans, warming: pans, and 
all the pans that ever were invented, in 
the ſame ſtate, of poliſh. An old farm. 
| houſe kitchen KD, tp occupied almoſt 
one ſide of the room, within which 
+ were ſeats, calculated to baffile the efforts 
„ of even a Greenland froſt. The hearth 
was raiſed for the purpoſe of burning. 
wood, with which it was plentifully 
| plied; for the patronage of Lo 
' Derham had placed Braddyl in very eaſy 
circumſtances. The little round three- 
| legged deal table was placed before the 
__ 15 with the tea things. Betſy was oc- 
Ein, cupied in making a toaſt, which Ned 
%: 4: ſtruggled for, and took from her, in 
|, tenderneſs to her complexion, after the 
+ had almoſt burnt her eyes out: In ſhort, 
the hour of tea paſſed in à ſtate of bliſs, 
which, would be poorly deſcribed by 
5 5 ſaying that kings might envy it. he | 
tea things were removed, Mrs. Brac dy] 


a 2 20-0 


5 light a 5 e in che | "og corner. 
Do, 8 cried Betſy, tell us 
. ____ 0 


lig 
n * * f 
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ſome ſtory, or read ſomething to us 
"while we are at work.“ —“ Aye do, 
added old Braddyl and Dame; ; I am 
ſure the porker has been cut up lon 
enough; do let us have a bit of griſkin 
for ſupper ; I am plaguy hungry, and I 
am — Ned's threſhing has got him an 
appetite.“ “ With all my heart, dear,“ 
replied Mrs. Braddyl.—“ Come, Ned,“ 
dried Betſy.— I do not recollect any, 
Betſy, and I have no book about me.“ 
—“ What was that you was going to 
read to me this morning ?”—*< That 
was poetry.“ Come, let us have that.” 
— Ned began to bluſh. *©* But your 
father and mother will not like that.” 
Indeed, Ned, but Ido like poetry,” 
cried Mrs. Braddyl ; "<<: there” 'ate:: fo 
many fine words in it, and they.chime ſo 
at the end of the ens r 
ſaid old Braddyl, „I like poetry when 
it is ſenſe. Now, © The unthrifty Heir of 
Lynn, or“ The Dragon of Wantley,” 
or Chevy Chaſe.” < Come, Ned, fire 
away, my boy; you will not talk non- 
ſenſe, I am ſure.” —“ Bet,“ (ſome ale 
wench) © I do not like a dry pipe, and 


: Ned ſhall wet his whiſtle,” * Do not 


- begin before I come again, then Ned,” 
cried Betſy, with the moſt anxious tone 
of voice. Ned fprang up, pinned her 
down. in her chair, drew the ale N 


a, 


* 
* - 
coho 
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And, pulling a paper out of bis pocket, 
read, in an animated tones a8 g > 


8 6.53 BALLAD. 
FONG: upon. the night bad roll'd - | 
1. The e of the evening gun, 3 
And t n long had form d. 

es - Gd by the ſetting, fon. | > 
NMidai x veil d the ſilent plain, 5 


Dimly was the white camp ſeen ; 1 _ 
Whoſe bot Fanny's printleſs foor © 
i Lightly treads the duſky given: * 


Wer the wakeful quarter guard 
| Many a hollow 55 reſounds; 5 N 
Bae de ſentry's challenge flies 
An 1d by. he · wary rounds. „ 


eee r te Opt Pao. 
bo 38 And their faorſteps die away; 1 eq teeth 
3 "yd: a ſhadowy: form is ſee n, © 
5 "ON Fr Faintiy chrough the ewilight grey. GEN 5 
| Havry rattling arms are hearth, | | RET, 
'For the. watch-word as he calls 
e Sentry! ah! forbear to fire, 8 


50 N comrade's Fanny falls! LY 


3 T © And ie is it thou fond Henry cries; 2 
REIT 4% Friend advance, de void of fear, VVV 
WS 4 And the counterſign Oo NE RT AND wy, 
Breathe it gently in my car. 
FRE lis love !” replied the bluſhing maid, 


2A Ag upon his neck the hung; 
Ih 4 4 Jo e e line i 18 form? 4. 
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Riſing from the ruſtling ſtraw, 

Up the ſturdy ſoldier ſprings, 
Toying in his idler fate, | 
Where the drum-boy ſits and ſings. 


4 Prithee, corp'ral, at my prayer, 
66 Guard my Fanny to the lines; 


10 Yonder, at her father's hut, 
6 See a watch- light dimly ſhines,” 


oa What! is this Old Soaker's girl! ? 

Come with me, love, never fear, 
« I will place you near his pol; 

2 He is ferjeant. of the rear.” 


She at Henry caſt a glance, | 
M.ingling Dh, reproach with ſorrow ; ; 
& Cruel! thus to force me hence! 
66 And the line to move t0-Morrow ! 199 


Scarcely had the morning grey 
Deck'd the miſty mountain's f de, 

Haſtily along the front, 9 
When we ſaw the General ride. 


Soon the pickets all came in, 
Not a drum was heard to ſound; 

Bur the columns duly form'd, 
March'd in ſilence from their ground... 


By the turning of a wood, 
From a bold commandin height, - 

Soon a ſtrong and ſteady 5 ; 
Open'd fiercely on our right. 8 


f 


« Paſs the word to form the line; 

For the General now diſcerns 
Squadrons wheeling on our left; 
. Forward Hor the battle burns ! 


1 
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Fanny, heaving one ſad figh,. EIS? 


46 Henry, cries a ſergeant feats | 
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"8 bloody is the fight; 
Ere the foe begins to yield; 
But the gay meridian ſun 


Sees us maſters of the bed“ 8 10 5 IN 


*Midſt her Hens 's comrades now | 


See the trembling Fanny flies; 
For her lover's well-known em, 
Darting her inquiring eyes. 


„Where ſhall I my Henry fand? 8859 

<8: Prithec,: youre ns ͤ LOS 

% Where—Ah! fie upon theſe tear? 
0 Where he is—or where he fell 1? 


oy 


40 14 girl, I have e,, 


e Henry ſince a heavy ire, 
„By unequal numbers pour d. | 
« Made qur gallant corps retire.” - . | 


46. There our captain too was loſt. “3 Is 


Tears bedew'd the ſoldier's — 
Breathleſs now before Fes lies, Va. 8 . 


& 
\ 


Ons who marked her fading fond, RN OE OR 
Sink beneath her fond alarms; iy 325 ; 

Blk: imperuous to her aid. 
And mcey'd. her in his arms. Ak 88 : 


MAE 


5 « Henry. here > the ſoldier cries ; . 
At the magic ef that name, Ob" Ri be 


Ther vigour which had almoſt is e e 
Reviſited her tender frame. F 


« Here thy name in orders ſee,” 


TI From this moment thou, my lad, 


elt a a right co roll 7 


- *% 
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„ For thy captain, who to none 
% Doth in worth, or valour lea | 
« Vaunts aloud thy bold return, 
« To bear him from the bloody field. 


40 and here his bounties but begin, 
« Sg he wills me to declare.” 

Oh! be he for thoſe bounties bleſt, Fs. 
6 Since this and * mult Sen ſhare.” Mo N 


Ned was holy Sond to wid this 
little ſpecimen applauded by his whole 
audience, which, indeed, only conſiſted 
of the perſons above-mentioned, for it 
was Wedneſday, and Luke Level was 
gone to an evening meeting. — Mrs. 
Braddyl, however, mixed -her praiſe 


with ſome little cenſure ; for there were 


not quite fine words enough in it for her 
taſte, and Braddyl himſelf had taken 
his pipe from his mouth to make a few 
obſervations, inſpired by the all-potent 
and univerſal ſpirit of criticiſm, when a 
knock at the door interrupted - him. 


Ned ran to open the door, where he 


found three men, two of whom only he 

knew; one of them, who happened to 

be conſtable of the pariſh, aſked for 

neighbour Braddyl, and they all entered 

the kitchen. Braddyl, according to his 

|. cuſtom, made them all ſit down, before 
he would ſuffer them to ſpeak a word ; 


n 


| when the conſtable, - turnin wo. = 
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the ſtranger, who was a very ſhabby- 
looking fellow, aſked him if be knew 
any body. in that room. 

The fellow anſwered, without "ER 
tion, © Yes, that is the young man, ind 
I will ſwear. to him.” This declaration, 
obſcure as it was, cauſed. an univerſal 
alarm among the inhabitants of the cot- 
tage, and this obſcurity only ceaſed to 

convert that alarm into the moſt dreadful 

| conſternation, upon the conſtable's turn- 
ing to Ned, with theſe words: © Bur. 
ley, I am ſorry for you; but you. are 
charged with a footpad robbery.” 

Poor Betſy, pale as death, ſtammered, 

out how !—when \—where —he has 
not been from us !—Many months ago, 
_ replied the conſtable, at Marſton. Here 
| Betſy gave a faint ſhriek, and tell back 
in her chair. Ned, Braddyl and his. 
wife, all flew to her in an inſtant: It is 
an infamous accuſation, cried Ned; as [ 
hope for eternal mercy. it is falſe. Poor 
| Betſy was carried up ſtairs by her mo- 
ther, where we will leave her for. the 
preſent, The feeling mind will pourtray 
to itſelf, in ſtronger colours than it is 
poſſible for me to beſtow on it, the ag- 
gravated diſtreſs of her tender, honeſt _ 
heart on this occaſion, nor do Lthink the 


good-natured_ reader will thank me for 
f | OE, a 
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dwelling on the ſabjet. Poor Braddyl, 


ſcarcely more alive than his daughter, 


aſked of the ſtranger the particulars of 
the tranſaction, who bluntly told him, 
that he reſerved them for the ear of the 
magiſtrate, before whom he deſired the 


boy might be carried. The conſtable 


told him it was impoſſible, as the neareſt 


magiſtrate lived at ſome diſtance. Brad- 


dyl then ſaid to the conſtable, Neigh- 


3 bour, will you truſt the boy with me to- ; 


night? he ſhall be forth coming.” 
5 Ned; checking as well as he could the 


tear which ſtruggled in his eye, thanked - 


Braddyl for his friendſhip ; but told him, 
he was reſolved to ſ;;>mit to the utmoſt 


rigour of his fate. He then took Brad- 
dyl in his arms, God for ever bleſs - 


you, Sir,” cried he, © I ſhall never 


forget your kindneſs,” whatever may: 


happen to me. God bleſs you and your 


| family.” He could get no farther; he 


looſed Braddyl from his embrace, and 


turned away. 


Braddyl drew his right-hand acroſs ; 


his brow, and ſqueezed Ned's hand with 


his left, but ſaid nothing. He recover- 


ed his voice, however, before they had 


2 


reached the wicket gate, told Ned to 


keep up his ſpirits, and he would attend 


him to the juſtice's in the morning. The 


ſtranger 


* 
Is | 
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ſtranger ' retired to the Nag's Head, 


where he had taken up his quarters. IO 


The conſtable, who was a farmer in the, 
village, and a good-natured fellow, gave 


Ned a bed in his own houſe, whither he 
retired to ſpend a miſerable night; nor 


was the horror of his ſituation a little 


increaſed by the -deſtruQion of thoſe 


hopes which Col. Walſingham had given 
him, and on which he had raiſed a moſt 


magnificent ſtructure; for poor * 


among other misfortunes which he 
ſeſſed in common with men of genins, 
was N cable builder, - e 
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1 HE next morning Ned, accompa- 


Jnied by the ſtranger, the conlta- 
"ble and Braddyl, was carried before 


Mr. Wharton, who happened to be the 

neareſt acting magiſtrate. Mr. Whar- 
tan, who, as Ned 3 told the Colonel, 
us one of his beſt maſters, was very - 
much ſurpriſed, and really concerned ia, 


Him in that fituation. | He wan i; 
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is chair, with a countenance in which 
much concern was viſible. The proſe- 
cutor was called up, and, previous to 
his being ſworn, received a very ſolemn 
admonition (an admonition more neceſ- 
ſary than faſhionable) from the juſtice; 
to every period of which he anſwered, 
lifting his eyes and his right- "RI to 
heaven, God forbid that he ſhould 
forſwear himſelf to take away a fellow- 
creature's life l When the book was of- 
fered him he reſuſed, after the ordina 
form, to put his lips to it; but inlillel 
after what he termed: the form of his 
own church, to be ſworn with the right- 
hand on the book, and the left held up, 
obſerving, that it might appear ver 
nice; but an oath was a ſolemn inks NS. 
and on that point he had ſcruples, He 
then gave a clear and circumſtantial ac 
count of his robbery, nearly as follows: 
That he was clerk to an attorney in 
London; that, at the time the robbery. - ; 
was committed, he was going to fee | _ 
ſome relations, who lived at a town 1 he 
about forty miles lower down in the 
country; that in his journey he ſtopped 
at Marlton, to take ſome refreſhment ; 
and that, in the duſk of the evening, as 
he was going out of town, he was =" 
5 lowed by the pen and a ſoldier, 
n | a On. X 
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whom he did not recollect; that the 
priſoner ſeized him, while the other 
man ſtood aloof, and robbed him of his 


watch and money; that, on his return | 


through Derham, after having ſpent + 
ſome time with his relation, he hw the 
+ vs and immediately recollected | 

„ 
I be juſtice chen deſired that he would 
fix the preciſe. time of the tranſaction, 
and, aſter ſome heſitation, he ſaid, ſeven 
0 lock. Poor Ned was then, with great 
mildneſs, aſked what he had to ſay to 
the charge? He anſwered, as God is my 

| Judge, I never ſaw that man before in my 
life! I am as innocent as you, Sir! The 
juſtice deſired he would recolle&, if 
poſſible, where and how he ſpent the 
evening on which the robbery was ſaid 
to be committed. — Were you at Mar- 
ſton? added he.—I certainly was, Sir, 
ſaid Ned. Do you recolle& who were 


your companions on this evening Ned 


pauſed at this queſtion; a deep bluſh - 

ſuffuſed his face, and he ſtammered out, 
that it was ſo long ago he could not re- 

collect. The countenance of Mr. Whar: 


ton fell. Poor Braddyl looked wild, 
and the proſecutor affuined a double des £ 


gree of demureneſs.—“ De, child), 


cried Braddyl, recolle& who might be 
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1 your company in the courſe of this 
_ unfortunate evening. Unfortunate, 
indeed, Sir!“ ſighed Ned.“ Perhaps 
ſome of Col. Walſingham's regiment ?” 
. think ſo, Sir,” added Ned ; “ but 
I cannot tell who, at any particular 
hour.“ | 
Mr. Wharton again cautioned. the 
proſecutor againſt ſwearing raſhly on 
ſuch an occaſion, and again queſtioned. 
him as to the identity of the boy.ä— The 
proſecutor's recollection ſeemed to have 


acquired new force. He again ſwore to 


his perfect knowledge of his perſon ; 
and the duty: .of his office ES 


vs © 


however, he Jefired him in a My 
tone of voice, not to be caſt down, al- 
ſuring him, that, if he was innocent, 
he ſhould ſuffer po injury. When the 
room was cleared, Mr. Wharton called 
poor Braddyl, who followed the conſta- 
ble, more dead than alive, into his 
ſtudy.—** Braddy],” ſaid he, though 
there is ſome myſtery in this Poor boy's 
conduct, I myſelf think he is innocent: 
1 would not have his mind contaminated 


by the ſociety of a priſon. You mean, 15 


I ſuppoſe, to ine, him to his 
place of confinement ? ?”—Braddyl an- 
SIE E 5 ſwered, 
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ſwered, that be - did. —Stay then, ſaid 
he, til J write a note to the f. oler; 
he will, I am ſure, at my requel pro- 


vide this boy with a ſeparate room.— | 


Braddyl thanked him, with tears in his 
eyes, declaring, at tlle ſame time, that 
his intention in accompanying Ned to 
the priſon was to make the ſame requeſt. 
—It will, hou ever, be probably better 
done in this way, ſaid Wharton, giving 


ham the note, with which Braddyl fol- 


lowed the party to a public-houſe in the 
village, from whence they 3 
ſet for ward for the county gaol. 
On their journey, for Which honeſt 


| | Braddyl was at the expence of a poſt- 4 


chaiſe, poor Ned ſeemed wholly oppreſ- 
ſed with gratitude toward h "liberal 
benefaQor, whom he thanked, more 
with tears than words; nor was ſuch 
-homage unaccepted by the generous old 
- foldier, though his mind was little alive 
to ſcience, his heart was feelingly awake 
to virtue. The facrifice of a tear was 
acknowledged, though not analyzed; 


nor did the moſt ſtifled ſob of poor Ned 


. 255 have beſtowed. on the wes 


paſs unnoticed : Ne regiſtered them all,” 
and placed them on the debtor's fide, 
with as much accuracy as he would for- 
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pay bill, in the great account of grati- 
tude. 

- Aﬀter a melancholy j journey, for the 
conſtable, unhacknied in ſcenes of which 
he was, according to the modern phraſe; ' 

much in the habits, in an obſcure part 

of Weſtmoreland, conſigned his prey 
over to the gaoler, with rather more re- 
morſe than would have been felt by a2 


| Bow-ſtreet runner. Poor Ned took 


poſſeſſion of his new. quarters, where 
the  gaoler, upon the peruſal of the 
magiltrate's note, aſſured Braddyl he 
ſhould want for nothing, and the diſ- 
conſolate old man returned, fondly pre- 
paring a detail of the comforts of poor 
Ned's ſituation, to counteraQ the melan-. 
choly news of his commitment; nor 


was his Knowledge of human nature a 


little conſpicuous in this 5 
Poor Betſy, and even her mother; for 
Mrs. Braddyl was from this misfortune 
became Ned's firm friend, and even 
cenſured Mr. Wharton for committing 
him - wept over the poor boy's misfor- 
tunes, till they were naturally led on to 
Inquire how he-was probably. employed 
at that juncture. Braddyl ſeized. ths - 

opportunity to deſcant on the comforts 
of his apartment, the protection of the 

e and the politeneſs of the Saoler, 
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till Mrs. Braddyl began to think PR 
might turn out better than they expect- 
ed; nay even-a lucky thing for the boy 


and poor Betſy. Though her morning 
pillow'was wet with her tears, ſhe founda 
ray of comfort gleam throu * the hours 


of the night, * and cheriſhed a beam of 
OW ber all the 1 wy _ woe. 


e . © H A P. | XI. 


** WHICH THE HISTORY PROCEEDS.. 


7  FTER 4 conſideration, Brad- | 
\. dyl reſolved to apply, in Ned's 


| 


. bh favour, to Colonel Walſingham, greatly \ 
induced to it by Betſy's conviction of the 
_ Colonel's. goodneſs of heart, and of 


Ned's innocence; when, to his infinite 


| Ih 


"ns - 1 , 


5 4 
„ 


concern, he heard that the Colonel had 
left the country on the preceding day; ſo. 
that his good wiſhes were all that he at 
preſent could beſtow on poor Ned, 
whom we likewiſe are competed (for a 
while) to leave to the perſecution of his 
evil genius.— Walſingham had ſet out 
dor Paris, at the earneſt requeſt of an 
Ancle, who had been taken ill there on 
RL his- return from. the fouth of France, - 
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where he had for ſome years reſided, in 
the hope of repairing a confliturion, 
which had ſeverely ſuffered from a life of 
gaiety and diſſipation. He ſpent ſome 
months with his uncle, and at length 
accompanied his lifeleſs corpſe to Eng- 
land, to place it in the family vault. 
During his illneſs, the unaffected atten- 
tion of Sidney, who, improbable as it 
may appear, felt himſelf really more 
intereſted in his preſent ſituation, than 
future arrangements, ſo entirely won his 
heart, that he bequeathed to him his 
+ whole eſtate, contrary to a former 
ff; 2voved intention of leaving a conſidera- 
1 ble ſhare of it to more diſtant relations. | 
After attending his uncle's funeral in 
Ham pſhire, and taking poſſeſſion. of the _ 
family eſtate, Walſingham ſet out for 
the Satoh to make his friend and 
patron (Lord Derham) happy, by the 
communication of his preſent good for- 
tune, and not, perhaps, without a wiſh 
lurking in his heart, to view that face 
once more, which had long been the ob- 
Ject of more than the moſt exalted -ad- 
miration. Nor is it improbable that, in | 
the abſence of Miſs Derham, he felt a 
void in his breaſt, which the new ſplen-' 
22 ai his ſituation could but Pony. 
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Walſingham ſcarcely ſtaid to dreſs 
before he flew to Lord Derham' „ when 
che porter, in return to his inquiry, with 
his uſual ſang froid, aſked his name. — 
There is little occaſion. for that cere- 
mony, I believe, ſaid he. Walſing- 
ham — Colonel Walſingham.” The ſer- 
vant, whom the porter rang for, carried 
up the name, and returned to tell him 
that his Lord was not at home.“ Not 
at home; ſurely you miſtook the name!” 
. Col. Walſingham, Sir,” „that is 
Tight,” — “At what time is your Lord 
viſible in the morning ?”'—*< Generally 
from ten to twelve, Sir.” —< J will call 
to-morrow.““ He called the next day, 
and received an anſwer, which convinc- 
ed him that all future efforts to enter 
that houſe would be vain.—““ My Lord, 
Sir, is out of town.”—And Mits Hers 4; 
ham?“ Is with his Lordſhip "IP > Re 
Walſingham quitted the door in a ſtate 


1 mind difficult to be deſcribed : Grief, 


and anger bore alternate ſway in his bo- 


1 ſom, each deeply perplexed as to its true 


object. That the family were out of 


town Walſingham did not for a moment 
believe; he therefore reſolved to watch 


them attentively, that, if their own 


_ doors were impregnable, he might, ei- 


| ther xs morgng them at the houſe of a 
r EY OLE | | third” 
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third perſon, or at a public place, en- 
deavour to procure ſome explanation of 


a conduct, which appeared to him at 

once ſo myſterious and unjuſt, . | 
After many a week ſpent in Fruitleſs 8 

atten ce on places of public amuſe- 


ment, he diſcovered Miſs Derham in the 


pit at the Opera, in company with ano- 
ther Lady, and Sir Harry Sapſworth. 

It was a crowded night, and he could 
not, by any effort, get near enough to 


| ſpeak to her during the piece. He ſtood, 


however, in Fop's Alley, and was pro- 


bably thought to be diſplaying a perſon 


indiſputably as elegant as any in the 
houſe, while his every thought was en- 


gaged on catching the eye of one wo- 


man. In this he was at length ſueceſs- 


ful: Miſs Derham locked accidentally 
at the ſpot where he ſtood. The mo- 


ment he caught her eye he bowed. The 


- ſmile which had decked her face, fled. 
She bluſhed deeply, and ſearcely return- 
ing his bow, leaned towards the Lady, 
Who ſat next to her; nor could he catch 
her eye once again, during the courſe of 
the evening. When the Opera con- 
cluded, Walſingham lay in wait for her 
party, "reſolving to intercept them in 

their: progreſs to the carriage. When 


| IF well-drefſed crowd had, in ſome 


meaſure, 


* 
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| meaſure, ſubſided, he perceived Sir 


Harry advancing with the two Ladies 


under his care.—“ Sir Harry,“ ſaid he, 
with firmneſs, you want aſſiſtance.“ 


Sir Harry, who ſtood rather behind the 
.. © women, thanked him, and, pointing to 
the other Lady, attempted to take the 


hand of Miſs Derham, when he perceiv- 
ed that Walſingham had been too quick 


for him, and decency compelled him to 


85 transfer his attention to her companion. 
| In conducting Miſs Derham to the 


Carriage, he begged, for God's ſake, to 
know the meaning of his unaccountable 
reception, after a long abſence. The 
Lady kept, notwithſtanding all his ef- 
© forts. to part them, aſſliduouſly conver- 
ſing with her female companion, til! 
wearied at length with his intreaties, ſhe . 
replied, juſt as ſhe was ſtepping into the 
coach, Surely, Mr. Wallingham, this 
queſtion | Is "ay abſurd, when the cauſe 


is ſo ing. 2 
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CHAP. XIV. 


| WALSINOHAM'S PERPLEXITY, IN SOME | 
MEASURE, UNRAVELLED. ' © 


"\HIS anſwer was more calculated to 
I turn poor Walſingham's brain, 
than to afford him any conſolation. 
Ne continued, however, in town, ſtill 
in hopes that he might unravel this 
myſtery, till he began ſeriouſly to re- 
flect that his duty would require. his 
preſence in Weſtmoreland, for he had 
promiſed the Major, who was then with  * 
the corps, to relieve him about that 
time. When ſtrolling one morning to 
ſee the .Coldſtream regiment mount 
guard on the Parade in St. James's Park, 
he perceived Lord Derham in converſa- 
tion with the Duke of Vork, who was 
looking at the regiment. Walſingham 
walked with ſome officers of his ac. 
quaintance, till Lord Derham took his. 
leave of the Duke, and the guard 
marched off. Walſingham then per- 
ceived Lord Derham in company with a 
general officer, walking towards the 
ſpot where he ſtood. He advanced to- 
ward him, and bowed, diſtantly, indeed, 
but reſpectfully. Lord Derham at firſt | 
„ looked . 


ban * 
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looked at him, as if he meant to paſs | 
him without notice; but ſeeming ſud- 


_ denly to recollect both their ſituations, 
he pulled off his hat, made a low, 


b ere haſty, bow, and paſſed him. 


Walſingham's heart was torn with grief 
and e nor could all his re- 
Igect, his veneration for his Lordſhip's 
Character, repreſs the ſoldier's feelings 
at a treatment which he held contemptu- 
ous. His blood boiled within him, and 
he was more than once tempted to call 
on the father of Miſs Derham, and the 
guide and protector of his youth, for an 
explanation of ſuch conduct. In this 


out any particular deſtination for the 
morning, when, as he was ſauntering 
3 Bond- Street, he heard his name 

ted from a window. He looked up, 
5 5 was beckoned to by his old fellow 


ſoldier, Wharton, who had the day be- 


fore arrived in 2 top, on particular buſi- 
_ neſs. IT 
The countenance of a real ITO wy. in 
ſuch a ſituation, was like a beacon to the: 
l ſailor. He flew up to his 
apartment, and in a few minutes eaſed 


his heart of a load of anguiſn, by com- 


municating the myſterious conduct of 
! FONG e * . The reſult 
| Js of 


_ Nate of mind he quitted the Park, with- 
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of this confidence was, that Wharton, 
the moment he was dreſſed, inſtead of 
purſuing his own affairs, waited on my 
Lord Derham, to beg that he would in- 
dulge Walſingham with half an hour's 
converſation.— Oh! moſt willingly, - 
Sir,” cried Lord Derham, - « ik Mr. 
Walſingham has any thing to ſay to me.“ 
Wharton then explained to him, that, ſo 
far from making the requeſt with a view 


to any thing like hoſtility, Walſinghams 
only wiſh was to know the foundation 


of à conduct in Lord D. which to him 
appeared myſterious.— . Sir,“ replied. 
Lord D. dryly, I have nothing to ob- 
jet to Mr. Walſingham, every man's 

conduct is in his own breaſt; but, 1 
hope, I may be allowed to ſele& my 
friends; as to the reſt, I am not at all 
conſcious of having failed i in the reſpect 


due to a gentleman, when I had 0 = 


| honour of meeting Mr. Walſingham to- 
day. Wharton now began to plead his 
friend's cauſe with energy; he repre- 
ſented to Lord Derham the effect of his 
behaviour towards a man, who ſo highly 
reſpected and loved bim: In ſhort, he 
drew ſuch a picture of Colonel Walfing- : 
ham's ſtate of mind, that the good old 
Peer was ſoftened, and begged W harton 
would: bring kim to * 9 15 —_ 
Bk, dhe 
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The hour of dinner arrived, and the 
two friends attended. The few mi- 
nutes before dinner were ſpent in cold 
and common - place obſervations. In the 
dining-room they found Miſs Derham, 
© who received them with a freezing po- 
liteneſs. The converſation at table wore 

the ſame conſtraint as before and, as 
ſoon as ſhe could decently: quit ths: deſſert, 
Miſs Derham retired. Tora Derham 


then looked ſtedfaſtly in Walſingham's 1 


face Walſingham,” cried he, . what 
have you done with that unfortunate 
girl? ?P? Walſingham received the N 
tion with a ſtate of aſtoniſhment, during 
which he ſeemed. ſtriving to collect his 
bewildered ſenſes. © Unfortunate gif, 
my Lord!” repeated he, in the name of \ 
heaven, what girl? Lord Derham pauſed, 
and fixed his eyes on Colonel Walfſing- 
ham's countenance, with a moſt ſeruti- 
nizing ſeverity—““ My lad,” faid- he. 
1 believe you would not tell me a" 
falſhood.”—*. Your Lordſhip does me 
too much honour,” replied Walſingham, 
with ſome little acrimony in his tone. 
Forgive me, Colonel, on a ſubject 
like this: Do you, upon your honour, 
know nothing of the carpenter” s little 
daughter, at Derham! ?” Walſingham 
Nh ps Oe in e Upon my 
N honour, . 


i 
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| honour, no, my Lord. | Your queſtion 
has aſtoniſhed -me., Your Lordſhip 
means. Braddyl's daughter.“ I do,” 
— Then, it I underſtand your Lord- 
ſhip, ſhe is miſſing.” —< She is.” If 
11 had any thing more ſacred than my 
- honour, . Senn. pledge it to your Lord- 
ſhip, that this is the firſt word I have 
heard of it ; and your Lordſhip may be- 
lieve me, that the news affe&ts me very 
much.” He pauſed again.— You 
_ amaze me,” cried Wharton: I un 
derſtood ſhe was gone to ſee a relation. 


—* So the poor parents have reported,” 


ſaid Lord Derham.—* If your Lord. 
ſhip,” reſumed Walſingham, could ſup- 
| poſe me guilty of an act ſo infamous 11 
no longer — and yet, my Lord, give me 
leave to lay, that no flight ſurmiſe 
a ſeducer! and a ſeducer, under ſuch 
circumſtances too! Why, you know, 
Walſingham, as well as I do, that young 
men are apt to look, with too indulgent 
an eye, on this crime. My proofs, how- 
ever, are not very flight, and nothing 
but the deteſtation of falſhood, which 1 
know to be inherent in you, both as a2 
man and a ſoldier, could eaſily 1 
Viped away the impreſſion the Ne 
made on my mind. It is but juſtice to 
myſelf, e to produce theſe proofs,. 
| - and 
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and he rang for Miſs Derham.— « My - 


dear ; * Have you thoſe letters from 1 
- Braddyl?” Miſs Derham produced 
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0 THE nronT HONOURABLE ' 
ns 4 MISS DERHAM. 


| Honoured Miſs, and my dear reſpected 
1577 3 young Lady. 3 

= wy : ON you are in e kate 
II qof mind than I am at this writ- 
ing O, Miſs! the cruelleſt misfortune 
: Bas. happened to myſelf, and alſo to my 


1 


AF". « 


poor huſband; for he certainly doated 


on the girl, and yet it was very eruel in 
the huſſey to ſerve us ſo; but ſure, Miſs, 
with due reſpect to you, it was an inhu- 
man and baſe action of the Colonel, as 
we ſuſpe& of him with ſtrong reaſon ; 
dear Miſs, not a great while before. 
Betſy went off, my huſhand and 1 recol- 
lect the moon ſhone as bright as day. 
© Betly was out ſtrolling i in the orchard, 
as ſhe was ſometimes fond for an hour to- 
gether, and when I called her the Colonel 
came in with her; and the faid ſhe had 
heen at the ſtyle, on che brow, which 
your Ladyſhip uſed to love fo, looking 
5 the Oey Mt, dear Miſs, what 
OD —_— 
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NF ect can there be on a moon-li ight 


night; and we recollect, that the Gol. 
| uſed always to be very fond, which we 


uſed to be pleaſed with, and thought no ; 
harm; but, Miſs, the convincing proof 
that he has taken her off is, that we 


received this letter from her, ſigned at 
Dover, which is in the road to France, 
as 1 hear, where the Colonel is gone; 
to be ſure we tibught- ſhe was Sone to 
gaol to ſee Ned Sanford.“ N 

« How, cried' Colonel Fa\linglihaal, 


is that boy. in priſon: too!” But I beg 
pardon— who was ſent there for 4 


robbery ? But that was not the caſe— 


my diſtreſs of mind is ſo great, that I 


could not be eaſy without making my 
dear young Lady a partaker of it; as 
my dear Miſs Derham always expreſſed. 


ſuch a fondneſs for the poor child. Dear 
Miſs, it makes my heart bleed when 1 ” 


think of her; ſo remains 
Vour faithful ſervant to command, 


| MARTHA BRADDYL.” 5 


ta 


* 66 © Whar 1 18 pg 1 cackeſed ! po” 2 Tn 
Walſingham, with great eagerneſs. 


Miſs Derham SO” it, and pro- 
ceeded ; „ 


—— * 
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Dear Father and Mother, 


" ADDRESS you. theſe few lines 
IX. not to be alarmed at my unexpect. 
od . aca Every body has their fated 
moment: Mine 1 is a Te, 1 who knows 
but the amiable man I am now with, 
and you all know him, and reſpe& him, 
may return me to your arms in a ſitu- 
ation which will do us all credit, and 
convert the preſent misfortune into a 
bleſſing. Once more I beg you will not 
be uneaſy, which is the cauſe of [nay | 

. So no more at preſent, 


0 
Froin your dutiful daughter, 9 
N ELIZABETH BRADDYL,” 


5 Cn pt. Wharton could ſcarcely _ 
10 at ſome parts of Mrs. Braddyl's 
letter, 1 the real aflition 
with which the ſubject of it overwhelmed 
him, for he knew enough of theſe ho- 
"neſt people to eſteem them ſincerely. 
But Betfy's letter was no ſooner finiſhed 
than Colonel Walſingham, ſtarting from 
his chair, exclaimed, © This is ſome 
Infamous forgery ; that little girl has, 


at leaſt, too much underſtanding to 


1 have ſeribbled ſuch miſerable e | 
4 As s this.” 1 
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« Ah! Sydney, cried Lord Der- 
| ham; do not deceive yourſelf; her 
poor afflifted father has been to town 
fince; he is but too well acquainted 
with her hand-writing, and. certainly - 
had convinced me (pardon me, Sydney) 
that you were her ſeducer.— Poor fellow, 
it hurt him. Walſingham, it added to 
his grief, that the injury ſnould be done 
to him by a ſoldier.“ Here Wharton | 
could ſcarcely: forbear ſmiling again. 
Hear me, my Lord,” cried Wal- 
| ſingham, By all that I hold moſt fa- 
cred, I know nothing of this poor little 
girl. By your friendſhip —by that which 


(here he faultered) I was once honoured 


by my lovely couſin. I have been baſely 
calumniated ; but I am every way inter- 
eſted in the diſcovery of this myſtery, 
as well for my own fake as for that of 
her family, whom I really eſteem. When 
I have the honour of ſeeing your Lord- 
ſhip again, I hope I ſhall, at leaſt, have 
developed enough of this tranſaction, to 
convince you of my innocence. How- 
ever, I may fail in my endeavours to re- 
ſtore happineſs to poor Braddyl's family, 


towards which I ſcarcely need aſſure your 


Lordſhip, my moſt ſanguine efforts ſhall | 
not be wanting.” Colonel kong 5 


55 now bowed, and was retiring, When 


n 
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_ Miſs Derham ſaid, in- a faint but ſweet 
tone of voice“ If you reſtore my little 
girl to me, couſin Sydney, you cannot 
conceive how happy you will make me.“ 
Walſingham felt all the good · nature 
of this little advance towards a reconci- 
liation; he conſidered it as a propitiation 
from former ſuſpicions, and he retired 
more perplexed indeed, but leſs diſtreſ- 
ſed than when he entered the doors of 
Derham-houſe: : Nor will this, to the 
reader of ſagacity, be difficult to recon- 
cile with the very deep concern he felt 
for the misfortune which had rant on 
the honeſt OY of e 


CHAP. xv. 


COLONEL WALSINGHAM BEGINS His 
. SEARCH. 


1 


T wilt, no doubt, occur to many per- 
ſons as a ſingular circumſtance in the 
ogreſs of this hiſtory, that Miſs Derbam 
ſhould ſtill have retained the maiden 
name, after what ſo long ago paſſed at 
Lord Derham's table, relative to her 0 

marriage with Sir Harry. The truth is, 

5 that the Jady herſelf | was the. cauſe of 1 
| pa 


— 
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procraſtinating the intended nuptials, by 
requeſting of her father ſuffictent time 
to become farther acquainted-with the 

man to whorh, in all human probability, 
ſhe was deſtined to unite her fate: So 
conſiderable a portion of that time had, 
however, now elapſed, without the diſ- 
covety of any greater foibles in Sir 
Harry, than thoſe which are the portion 
of moſt young men of faſhion, that Miſs 
Derham, who ſcarcely knew any earthly 
thing more ſacred with her than the 
= wiſhes of her father, did not think her- 
ſelf authorized to oppoſe the moſt ſan- 
guine of thoſe wiſhes any longer. 
As for Colonel Walſingham he now 
threw all other buſineſs aſide, that he 
might apply himſelf ſeriouſly to the dif- 
covery of poor Braddyl's daughter. The 
firſt thing that ſuggeſted itſelf to his mind 
Vas a journey to Paris; but, as he could 
not perſuade himſelf to look upon the 
letter which bore Betſy's ſignature in 
any other light than that of a forgery, 
he judged it moſt proper to begin his 
reſearches in London, while he wrote 
to a confidential friend in Paris, who 
vas requeſted to make every ſearch in his 
power after a young perſon anſwering to 
the deſcription he gave him of Betſy, © 
W 2 > n 
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| and, if he ſhould diſcover her, to give 


him immediate notice. 


On the receipt of which, he purpoſed 


ſetting out immediately for France. Col. 
Walſingham now began his operations 


in purſuance of the ſcheme he had adopt. - 


ed for the diſcovery of poor Betſy. He 
frequented all public places, and often 
took the round of them all in the courſe 


of the evening. He viſited daily ſome 
of thoſe houſes to which the ſeduced and 
_ _ forſaken female flies as a miſerable ſhel. _ 
ter. againſt famine and nakedneſs, e. 


petting, yet ſhuddering at the expecta- 
tion, to find the wretched little wanderer 
among them. He dedicated ſome hours 


to the converſation of thoſe diſcreet ma- 
_ trans who, under the ſhew of ſome trade 


ſuitable to their ſex, have a private room 
for the accommodation of their friends; 


in ſhort, who, though their ſhop-win- 


dows are decorated with black ſilk bags 


for the hair, with a pair or two' of point 


ruffles, or three or four yards of ribbon _ 
waving over a gauze curtain, boaſt of no 


cuſtomers but thoſe who take tea in their 


back parlour. As theſe diſereet females | 
have always the earlieſt intelligence of 


the freſh faces on town, and as Wal- 


ſingham was perſuaded that Betſy was 
too beautiful to remain long a" . 


— 
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 C.\RPENTER's DAUGHTER. 10t 
he judged that he might be enabled to 
trace her through their aſſiſtance; but, 
after waſting fome time in the purſuit, 
he was compelled to give it over as 
fruitleſs. He now began a little to re- 
gret the declaration he had made when 
i; E left Lord Derhzm, which ſtrongly 
implied a reſolution not to ſee him again 
till he had gained intelligence ſufficient, 
at leaſt to wipe away all ſuſpicion from 
his own character, particularly as he 
heard that Sir Harry Sapſworth was there 
every day, and that the preparations for 
the celebration of his nuptials with Miſs 
Derham was in great forwardneſs. But 
this circumſtance; as ſoon as his attach- 
ment to his lovely couſin would permit 
the voice of reaſon, and the nice dictates 
of honour to be attended to, appeared 
to him the moſt incontravertible argu- 
ment for perſevering in his reſolution, 


and he continued his hopeleſs ſearch, _ __ 


avoiding ſtill the hoſpitable doors of 

Derham- houſe. f 

Captain Wharton, who had remained 
in town longer than he had at firſt in- 


tended, to aſſiſt his friend in a ſearch, in 


which e alſo felt himſelf much inte- 


reſted, was now compelled to leave him. 


The ze, were about to be held, at 


1 poor Ned was to tas his wiel; 1 
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and as Wharton's ſenſe of right would 
not permit him to neglect a ſingle effort 
towards the ſupport of a forlorn and de- 
ſerted fellow creature, againſt a charge 
of which he believed him innocent, to 
his attachment to· this poor lad, founded 
upon a firm opinion, that his mind was, 
both as to capacity and rectitude, of a 
ſuperior mould, intereſted his heart in 


his favour, which told him, that a pro- 
tection once afforded was a double duty, 


when the object of it laboured under 
any calamity, till it ſhould be fully prov... 
ed, that that calamity was brought on 
1 ſome circumſtance which rendered | 
the continuance of that protection Crl- 
mina. 

Urged by theſs motives, Whardn 


took his leave of his friend Walfingham, 
who would have accompanied him, to 


afford what aſſiſtance he could to his un- 
fortunate protegè, had not the buſineſs 
in which he had engaged himſelf ren- 
dered his ſtay in town abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary: He comforted himſelf, however, 


that, through the zeal and power of his 


friend Wharton, the lad would be as . 
well taken care of -as if he ſhould him- 
ſelf be 1 5 


— 


CA 
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CHAP. XVI. 
A VISIT TO A PRISON. | 


IHE moment which was to deter- 
mine poor Ned's fate now ap- | 

proached. The judgè arrived in town 

the commiſſion was opened— all was 

buſtle and -merriment—and not a ſad 

face was to be ſeen on the outſide of hi 

caſtle walls, within which poor Ned and . 
his fellow - priſoners were immured. — 
Among them, indeed, painful eee | 
began to ſhew. her face, and terror and 
deſpair followed cloſe at her heels. Ned, 
perhaps, was the only one among them 
who wiſhed ardently for the moment in 
which his pins yall in the juſtice of 
his country, told him he muſt be ſet at 
liberty, wholly exonerated from the odi - 
_ ous calumny which now oppreſſed him. 
His anxiety for the fate of his beloved 
Betſy, indeed, preyed inceſſantly on 
his mind, and. its effects were very viſi- 
ble to Capt. Wharton, who viſited him 
on the day preceding his trial. This 
gentleman was ſhocked at the .extreme _ 
_ wretchedneſs Which fat on. his counte· 5 
Nance. 5 | 


T My 
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„My good lad,” ſaid he, you muſt 
not ſuffer yourſelf to be thus over- 


- whelmed by your misfortunes ; it is the 


duty of a man to bear up againſt them; 
comfort yourſelf in the hope that to- 
morrow will, in all A N 
an end to them. 

& Ah, Sir!“ cried Ned, « jt is not 
_ for myſelf : J ſhould be a fool, indeed, 
if I grieved at that ; but, Sir, the—ac- | 
cident—which has happened i in my wor- 
thy friend Braddyl's family.“ Here his 
voice failed him. He clapped bis hand- 
kerchief to his eyes, and, turning from 
Mr. Wharton, walked towards the win- 
dow, and after a momentary pauſe, con- 
tinued, but of all men, that Colonel 
W alfingham,—that—that pains me dou- 
' bly, Sir!” Wharton immediately un- 
deceived” him, as to the part which he 
| ſuppoſed Colonel Walfingham to have 
ated, and aſſured him, that the ſearch 
he was engaged in after poor Petſy, had 
alone prevented his attending to give him 
What aſſiſtance he could on the day of 
trial. At this intelligence Ned's — 
tending paſſions could no longer be ſup- 
preſſed—the tears guſhed from his eyes 
—he ſobbed aloud—he ſeized Wharton's 
hand, and preſſing it on his ſwelling heart 


—*— You have relieved me, Sir,” ſaid he, 
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as Toon as he could ſpeak, * from a load 
of ſorrow. ' All my future life ſhall be 
paſſed in ſtriving at leaſt to ſhew my 
gratitude to you, Sir, and to the gen- 
tleman whom I have 0 much injured by 
my ſuſpicions.“ 
Captain Wharton now left him, and 
Ned awaited the moment of his trial, | 
with a mind more at eaſe than it had 
been fince he firſt heard of Betſy's flight; 
he had felt that extreme pain which 
wrings the ingenuous mind, when it 
finds itſelf compelled to retract that eſ- 
teem which it now, for the firſt time, 
perceives may be too warmly and too 
| haſtily beſtowed, when it firſt diſcovers 
the neceſlity of a connection with ſo cold 
and forbidding a friend as caution. From 
.this pain he was at once relieved by the 
intelligence which had been communicat- / 
ed to him by Mr. Wharton; and, as his 
spirits began to dilate, he ſoothed him. 
ſelf with the airy hope, that Colonel 
| Walfingham' s endeavours might be 
crowned with ſucceſs, and his Betſy once 
more ſmile upon him in the happy chim- | 
wy -corner of 3 cottage. — 
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I! AT LAW, 


* 


HE eventful morning now arrived, 
which was to decide on the fate 


"i 


the jury. ſworn—and Edward Sanford 


I:: 8 
Wharton, who would leave nothing 4 


* p 


3 . JJ ͤꝙêe- | 1 | 

>. Aae ſupport of a cauſe which he, 

| _ , firmly believed to be that of truth and 
| of a gentleman at the 125  diſtinguiſh- 
cd at a very carly period of 
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u. talents. commanded, knew any al. 
mon it was from the diſguſt which \ Was 


2 | 5 frequently. excited by the. ſeverity with 


which hte purſued his inveſtigations. It 
is, indeed, difficult for an audience, un- 
accuſtomed to the ſcene, to conceive ho 
many of the moſt depraved and aban · 
doned of mankind infeſt the tribunals 
of juſtice. This is particularly the caſe 
in courts. of criminal juriadiftion ; ; and 
when a wretch of this ſtamp ariſes, _ 
with a previous well- regulated deſign, 
to perjute himſelf in every ſyllable be 
utters, it is alone, by an acute and ſevere 
inveſtigation, that thoſe inconſiſtencies, 


which muſt attend the beſt framed ſy ſtem 55 | 


of falſehood, can be expoſed. 


At the ſame time it ſt be confeſſed, 4 
that, to make uſe of chat unfetling 5 ? 


verity towards every witneſs who ariſes, 


whatever may be his ſituation, betrays 85 
an ignorance in men and manners, which 


one finds it difficult to account for in 
' thoſe whoſe education ought to be libe- 


ral, and whoſe minds enlarged with more 725 = 8 
than mere profeſſional acquiſitions. This. 75 


however, was not often the failing of 
the gentleman who had undertaken che 
9 of poor Edward. | 
- As ſoon as Ned was put to the . 5 
55 William Jones, the W was . 5 : 


| . CARPENTER DAUGHTER.” 
A plain decent man now came forwird: 
and ſo well-dreſt, that Mr. Wharton 


could ſcarcely recollect in him the man 
whoſe oath- poor Ned had been 
committed. It is, perhaps, ſcarcely ne- 
ceflary to ſay, that inquiries had been 
made, through the active friendſhip of 


Mx. Wharton, among the party with 


whom Ned ſpent the evening at Marſton; 
but as none of them recollected where he 
. © Was at ſeven o'clock, and as one of them 
remembered that he bad miſſed him for 
near an hour at that time, it was not 
thought of any vouſoquence to Boren 


E their attendance. 


The proſecutor was deſired; to tell his 
tory,. =. be proceeded to give a clear 


and ſuecinct relation of the tranſaction, 


Added weight to his teſtimony; . 


not varying a tittle from the evidence be. 
had given before Mr. Wharton. The 
preſent reſpectability of his 74 tore 
e ſtated 
himſelf to be clerk to an attorney, and 


| © named: A gentleman of high character; 


nor was there any thing, either in his 
appearance or manner, that could ſug- 
geſt a doubt of the truth of what he al- 
_ſerted. Mr. Wharton had been indefa- 
1 during the courſe of the 1 


i evening in his inquiries as to this ö 


© man's 's ares N N in 
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his own mind, that if he was not mif- 
taken, he muſt have wilfully perjured 7 
himſelf; and the ſervant whom he had 
| employed in this buſineſs, had ob- 
tained ſome intelligence, which Mr. - 
Wharton thought it highly material to 
communicate to the gentleman who had 
undertaken Ned's defence. - 
When the proſecutor had concluded | 
his ſtory, every eye was turned on poor 
Sanford, in whoſe countenance was dif- 
covered a greater portion of conſummate 
villainy, than an impartial obſerver - 
would have perceived of ingenuous can- 
dour, which Was, indeed, its grand 
characteriſtic. The wanly firmneſs, 
Which aroſe from conſcious innocence, 
they conſtrued into hardened impudence, 
2 which they ſtrangely blended the 


bluſh of guilt, for ſo they termed that 3M 


burning ſuffuſion, with which the i igno-. 
miny of his fituation had TR: his | 


cheek.. ; 
-Gions ag ainſt the < 2 


With wee pre 
cauſe he had undertaken to N the 
counſel for the priſoner aroſe, and b 0 
the taſk of croſs- examining the proſecu- 
tor, to whom he put ſome queſtions, ' at 


which, as their evident tendency was to 


 Impea ch his character, he diſplayed an 
1 honeſt * which was in a mo- 
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ment communicated to the audienge. 
This kind of interrogation, continued 
with wonderful acuteneſs for near twen- 
ty minutes, excited loud murmurs 
among the by .ſtanders ; and is a man 
to be Lightened out of his ſenſes, to be 
argued out of his reaſon,” was the ge- 
neral 2570 It. was obſervable at abe 
however, that 2 oſecutor, kept thus 
long upon the rack, began to flag; he 
was caught in two or three glarin . 
—the 


_ . traditions; His countenance fe | 
2 muſcles. of his face began to Work, and | 
be was perpetually drawing his hand- 
kerchief acroſs his mouth. But when 
this decent man was aſked whether he 
had not been convicted both of a perjury _ 
and felony, the indignation of the au- 
dience at ſuch an attack was expreſſed 


E __ with ſo little regard to decency, that the 
judge was n to rebuke them. 
| Thus reſtored to the proſecutor his wing 


ſpirits, and, upon ſome obſervations 


tte judge to the counſel, on the proof 


of that fact, he boldly anſwered, that 
< he never bad, and was e at the 
imputation.“ 7 
At this moment a note was handed 

_ acroſs the court to the priſoner? s coun- 


e who dedred immedisteh, that the 


is fx wht Ran rl, 


» 
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1 - This was complied with ; 3 A ſtout. dark- 
| looking man, with a coloured ſilk hand- 
kerchief round his neck, advanced, and 
looked the witneſs full in the face, who 
was aſked whether he knew him? He 
turned pale at the ſight of him, and 
denied, Faindy, that had ever ſeen 
him before; but, upon being preſſed, 
confeſſed his knowledge of him. Two 
e perſons were then called, concern- 
ing whom he was aſked the fame. queſ- 
5 and he acknowledged that be knew E 
them both. He was now permitted to 
ſtand down, but deſired not to quit, the 


court. The judge then, in a tone of 


great mildneſs and humanity, aſked Ned 
what he had to ſay for bimſelf ? Ned 


candidly confeſſed bs had Pen, © 


ton that day; but, with the moſt ſolemn 
 afſeverations, denied wy knowledge of 
the robbery, _ 

His counſel then told the judge, that 
he was inſtructed to call ſome witneſſes, 
and the three men, who had been con- 
fronted with the proſecutor, were ſworn, 
| 32 under the moſt ſolemn ae : 

ons from the judge, they perſiſted in the 


following ſtory : That they were, the 


one a turnkey belonging to the priſon of 
| Newgate, and the other two officers at. 


" 98. the * office of a juſtice of RE 


TORE 


I; 


4 
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peace in London; ; that they were Youna 
over to give evidence at thoſe aſſizes, 

gainſt a_ priſoner who had returned 
"= tranſpo Ttation ; that they did not 
know of the roſecutor' s being there till 
one of e, aw him in the ſtreet; that 
they remembered his having deen con- 
Lifted both of felony and perjury, and 
one of them endeavoured to recal to the 
mind of the judge, that he himſelf had 
tried him for he firſt offence, under the 
name of John Davis: But the moſt ma- 
terial part of the ſtory in favour of poor 
Ned, was, the teſtimony of the turnkey, 
"who | wore, that, to his perfect recollec- 
tion, the proſecutor was confined in 
. Newgate at the time at which he ſtated 
this robbery to have been committed, 
and that he had not been releaſed till 
near three months afterwards. The 
proſecutor was then called, and ſeverely 
_ queſtioned by the judge as to the truth 
of what theſe men had ſworn. He bad 
already acknowledged, (and that he cou'd 
not retract) that he knew them; har- 
raſſed and terrified, he gave up. the 
- cauſe of villainy, and confeſſed the truth 
of the whole. He was committed to 


take his trial for perjury, in the ſame. 
cuſtody from which poor Ned was re- 


bal, e the  acClainations of the . 1 
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multitude, which the authority of the 
court could not prevent; nor could it 
ſtop the ſhowers of money which rained 
on the priſoner. Ned bowed to the 
court and jury, and was leaving the bar, 
when old Braddyl, whom Ned had not 
perceived till that moment (for he had 
arrived late the night before) ruſned in, 
and ſeizin him in his arms, carried 
him off. The reſpectable appearance of 
this good old man, who was immediately 
ſuppoſed to be Ned's father, intereſted _ 
every perſon preſent, and the tears which - 
ſtole down his ſun-burnt cheeks, called © 
forth moſt plentifully thoſe of the ſur- 

_ rounding audience. They a ſecond time 
threw money into the bar, which, 
though Ned's pride would -not ſuffer : 
him to ſtoop for it, the humane gaoler 

carefully collected for his ule. * 


- 
* * 


—— 
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\OLONEL Walfingham, tired of 
his long and fruitleſs ſearch in the 
: metropolis, reſolved to take a jou = £5 
| into Weſtmoreland, flattering him 


En hape, 


= 


+ 1 4 4 
— „ 
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perhaps, that; by a minute examination 
into the circumſtances, of poor Betfy's 
flight on the ſpot, he might procure bet- 
ter intelligence than Lord Derham had 
been yet able to obtain. He had no 
. ſooner. formed. this reſolution than he 
| 5 it into execution. He ordered his 
erſes to the door early the next morn- 
ing, and left. London befege one-fourth: = 
of its inhabitants were awake.” The 
oy weather was delightful, and he travelled | 
gently on, muſing on the fate of this 
__ unhappy girl, with which his own en 
ed ſo clolely interwoven, and proſecut- 
ing his inquiries at every place where 
- he judged they might avail him, his de- 
ſign. was to make Captain Wharton's his. 
head quarters, and from thence to direct 
his operations in purſuit of the ban he 
" Jad gow dap.) 
le had ray been ſome days on the 
road, and had arrived at a ſmall town, 
Dot thirty miles ſhort of his place of 
deſtination, when an old inn, whoſe 
windows jutted one over the other, till 
near the roof they almoſt reached acroſs 
the ſtreet, and a ſtupendous branching 


ſign, where, in the centre of a curious, 


piece ↄf 3 iron- work, was dif. 
BY ed a mon 
Weh as the artiſt * in 


an 5 


rous and grim portrait, 


5 


3 
, £ D * _ 
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ble characters, beneath it, informed the 
public) was deſigned to repreſent the 


Saracen's-Head, caught his attention. 5 
There was ſomething in the ſnug air of 


this old manfion, and probably ſome- 
thing more in the ſtomach of Colonel 
Walſingham, which told him, that he 
might there meet with a comfortable 


| breakfaſt; and he did not feel inclin- 


ed to reũſt the proſpect held out to 


ign, of good entertainment for himſelf 


and his horſe. 


As he approached the gate ks 955 the 5 
landlord, who was a jolly, Se well wie 


looking fellow, take leave o 5 
on Hack, . whoſe figure, cen i 


his back was towards him, Walſingham 
thought he had ſeen before. This per- 
ſon the landlord ſhook heartily by the 


hand, and, after wiſhing bim a thouſand 


good journies, followed Him with his e 5 | 


azlã⁊s he rode up the ſtreet, and ſhaking hi 
head, ſignificantly, juſt as Colonel Wal- 
ſingham came up to him, exclaimed. 


« Well, if ever God formed 2 complete 
ſeoundrel, you are one.” Walſngham, 


who was now diſmounting, ſmiled at this 
. exclamation, after the cordial manner. 


in which this thorough publican had, 


«.&* 
— 


8 Ee 


him on a ſmall board underneath the _ 


3g 


x do 
Ra 
BH 
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and Was making 
85 noiſe i in the A called their whole at- 


taken leave of the perſon who was the 


$2 object of it, and had opened his mouth 
to fay ſomething on the ſubject to the 


landlord, who had juſt perceived him, 
his beſt” bow, when a 


tention towards the place whence it pro- 


_ ceeded, This noiſe was occaſioned by 
+ the rattli 
| drawn by 
it had 3 lately ſet up in oppoſition to 
| _._ one of the mail coaches, was travelli 
EEE 8 at ſpeed. 

5 ut left the inn, had now got ra a 


of a very light machine, 
ur blood orſes, which, as 


The perſon, who ha 


pretty ſmart canter, when, as. he was ty 
8 of watching the road his horſe 
= ſtaring careleſsly at the paſſengers 
on the outſide of 'the coach; that the bealt 
came with both his fore feet into a drain, | = 
and threw him with ſuch force over his 
head, that, though he made ſome efforts 
= riſe again, he could not. accompliſh - — 

_ Walfingham, who was witneſs to 
E accident, had ſcarcely time to reco- : : 
ver himſelf from the ſudden alarm it 
gave him when the coach paſt him, and. 
a new object engaged his eee A 
boy on the oak of the machine had 
turned himſelf round to watch che nel 


55 of the accident which had happened, 
158 whoſe fide ION 2 he 3 "Mo 


. 
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ſee him in profile, ſtruck him as beari 
the ſtrongeſt reſemblance to that of Ne 
Sanford. The veloſity, however, 15 — 
which the coach was then travelling, did 
not permit him to obtain any great de- 
gree of certainty on this head, and he 
walked towards the poor fellow who had 
met with this accident, and whom ſome 
perſons were now cu in towards 
the 188. :_-.-.- 
Walſingham aſked him, with great 
tenderneſs, whether he was much hurt? 
andi if he could be of any ſervice to him? 
The man, whoſe countenance was 
greatly disfigured with blood and dirt 
(for he had fallen upon his face) fixed 
his languid eyes full upon him, thanked - 
him, and ſaid, faintly, that he ne. 
his arm was broken, as the horſe had 
ſtruck it in riſing. 
When Walſingham had ſeen this poor 
fellow properly taken care of, and pro- 
cured the attendance of a furgeon, he 
began to reflect on the boy, Who had = 
caught his attention from the outſide of 
the coach. After a reverie of ſome mo: 
ments he called his ſervant, and aſked. 
him if he had obſerved the outſide paſ- _ 
ſengers on the coach which lately paſſed ©: 
them? Yes, your Honor, ſaid Ky man, 
. | aw} poor Burley among 1 8 ps. 
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to ſee him I was, poor lad Walſingham 
immediately queſtioned him as to his 
_ certainty that it was Burley whom he 
Had ſeen; and upon the man's affrming 
that he could not be deceived, he order- 
eld his horſes out again immediately. 
It had occurred to him, upon his firſt 
0 ng this journey into. Weſtmore- 
and, that he wiph t gain fomething by a- 
converſation ans this boy; he there- 
fore determined, if poſſible, to overtake 
the coach at the next ſtage, which, he 
thought, he ſhould be able to do, as his 
Horſes were good, though full twenty 
minutes had elapfed ſince it had paſſed : 
Without Waiting, therefore, for 255 re- 
freſhment, he mounted his horſe again 
to meaſure back the ſtage he had rode in 
the morning. He had not been gone 
many minutes before the ſurgeon, who 
had been ſent for, inquired for him. 
Upon being told that he was gone, he 
ſaid, lackaday, he was ſorry for it; for 
that the poor man, his patient, in whom 
there appeared ſtrong ſymptoms of an 
approaching fever, which would be at- 
tended with extreme danger, had ex- 
preſſed the moſt earneſt deſire to ſpeak 
with him. This poor man's anxiety 
could not, however, be gratified, = 
BS e the 8 at which. Colonel Wal- 
7 — EW LES | : e 8 
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ſingham ſet off, it was judged impoſſible 
to overtake him; even had they been 
certain as to the road he had taken, 
which they were not, as in the hurt 
Bo nobody could recolled ſeeinz him * 
Parte * = 
Es When Wallingham arrived at the next 
| ſtage, he had the mortification to find 
that the coach had juſt chan nged horſes, 
and was gone forward. Haraſſed, 
vexed and dilappointed, he diſmounted, 
and more to reſt his horſes than refreſh 


himſelf, for he found his appetite a good 
deal decreaſed, he ordered breakfaſt. 


He lounged away two hours at this inn, 
and then ſet out again, determined to 
make a long ſtage to dinner, and to 
reach his friends in the evening. In 
going through the town, in which the 
accident had happened in the morning, 
he ſtopped at the inn door to inquire 
after the invalid. He ſaw no perſon but 
an hoſtler, who was munching ſome 
bread and cheeſe at the door, for the 
family were at dinner in a back room. 
Ihe hoſtler in anſwer to his inquiries, 
told him, that, the man was a bed and 
aſleep,” and better; and Walſingham 

rode on. When the hoſtler had waſhed - 
down, his bread and cheele with a 
drag; ; 
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_ © draught of ale, he walked coolly. i into 
A 1 * itchen, and faid—* Maſter, the 

entleman who was here this morning, 

topped to aſk how the poor man above 

was, and I told him.“ What?“ faid 
his maſter, with i impatience.— * That he 
was better, returned the hoſtler.— 
„% Why, you ſtupid dog, faid the 
- maſter, that was the very gentleman 


he wanted ſo much to ſpeak to this 


morning.“ wes 66 So it was, to be ſure,” 
faid the hoſtler ; and hang me if Idid. 
not think I had ſomething to ſay to him 
when I talked to him, and 1 could not 
for the life of me tell what it was.” 
The maſter then ran to the door to look 
about him; but Walſingham had been 
long out of ſight, and he did not feel 


enough intereſted in the buſineſs to ſend 


after him; but comforted himſelf from 
his riding twice through the town in one 
day, that he did not probably reſide 
- above four or five-miles off, ſo that they 5 
ſhould ene lee on: n W . 
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CHAP. XE. 


\OL. Walſingham A in ; the 

evening at Capt. Wharton's, and 
was received with the moſt unfeigned 
cordiality by that gentleman and his 
amiable wife. Wharton was but juſt 


returned from the aſſizes, and informed 


Walſingham of his friend Ned's very 
honourable acquittal. The motive of 
the bare-faced perjury, which tended 
to take away the rl of this poor lad, 
appeared to both theſe genrlemen to 

have been the reward of forty pounds; 

but what induced the villain who com- 
mitted it to fix particularly on a poor 
obſcure lad, living at eaſe in a village in 
the heart of Weltmoreland, PROS 

them extremely "Ip 
They paſſed the evening in various 
. conjectures on the ſubject, but hit on 
none that was perfectly ſatisfactory. 


Wharton ſaid he wiſhed to have examin- 


ed the boy more cloſely, as to the mode 
in which he paſſed his evening at Marſ- 

ton; but that upon his waiting on him 

to return him thanks after his acquittal, 

he was fo affected by the warm expreſ- 
ſion of his gratitude, that he wholly 
forgot his intention; nor could he think 
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of detaining the boy in town a moment, 
who. ſeemed eager to be gone, and 


whom he ſuppoſed to have returned with 


old Braddyl, till Walfingham mentioned 


his wee ſeen him on the roof of a 


machine. Col. Walſingham Prepared 


da the next day to proſecute his inqui. 


ries; his firſt {tep was to call at Brad- 


| _ dyI's cottage. The gobd old man was ; 2 


not then returned; bution the Ms 


day he ſaw him. 


"Braddyl. Was Cs ſurpriſed on 
his return at not finding Ned at home, 


For he had been detained in the aflize. - 


town by buſineſs, and had ſuffered the 


Jad to gratify his impatience in ſetting 


off, as he thought, for Derham immedi- | : | 1 


| ately. - Nothing ſatisfactory, as to the 


9 


object of his inquiry, could Col. Wal- 
ſingham obtain from theſe poor people, 
who had been convinced by Capt. 


Wharton, that the Colonel was perfectly 


unconcerned in the eee eee their 
5 child, but who did nothing but lament 
in anſwer to all his queſtions: In ſhort, 
after a fruitleſs ſtay of a fortnight in 


the country, he was forced to ſet off 


_ again for the metropolis: without :obtain- 


NES £ ing the leaſt information, which might 
. >, 16 uy Sins to:guide him in his future 


8 ** We bade . to See ns 3 
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friends, and mounting his horſe, put 
bim gently forward towards the London 
roag· C 
Poor Walſingham was by no meang 
in a gay mood when be ſet qut on this 
journey. His diſappointment with re- 
garg to little Betly now gave way to a 
D oje of grief, to which, indeed, it 
was more nearly allied than he would 
ſuffer himſelf to believe, In a packet, 
which he had received from the town, 
he had been informed, that the only 
- news n in the faſhionable world 
was, that of the approaching nuptials 
between Sir Harry Sapſworth and Mils 
Derham, which it was thought would 
almoſt immediately take place. Wal- 
ſingham, by muſing long on this ſub. 
ject, had almoſt reaſoned himſelf into a 
belief, that it muſt be immaterial to him 
when they took place, and that he ſhould 
be glad to ſee his couſin well married. 
When his ſervant reminded him that 
the horſes might want baiting, he ſtop r: 


ped them at a houſe, which the landlord _ 
informed the public, by means of an 


8 * 


inſcription on his ſign, was © The | 


Old New Inn,” and, having taken a 


Aight breakfaſt, proceeded on his jour- | 
ney.” The lame train of reflections em- 
Ployed bis mind for about eighteen 


\ 


* * — 


*. 
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miles more, at the end of which be 
found himſelf zin the town, where he 
had witneſſed "the accident. of the poor 
fellow's fall from his horſe, and had diſ- 
1 as dee Ned Sanford among the 
 _ paſlengers on the roof of the machine. 
= He turned his horſe into the gateway of 
the inn at which he had before ſtopped, 
and committing him ta. the care of a ſer. 
vant, ordered a glaſs of mountain and a 
cruſt of bread. He threw himſelf into 
an elbow chair, and, with a mind har- 
raſſed at once by 1 8 occupation on 
tdb the ſame object for ſo long a time, and 
duo a certain degree of bodily fatigue, 
EC ..  - Which always contributes to render 1 it in- 
| dolent, was indulging in a kind of idle 
vacuity, when my landlord entered with 
the refreſhment he ordered. after two ; 
or three preliminary bows and welcomes, 
he obſerved, that he thought he knew 
EE his Honour again; that a ſad accident | 
nad happened the laſt time he had ſeen 
or. 8 
Aye, true,” "ae Walſingham; |: 
. « pray how does the poor fellow do!“ 
Ei; - « Why, Sir, "he was. deadly bad at 
lift,“ anſwered my landlord, © and the 
Gt do Kor thought he would Have died; 
and told him to be ſure, that, if the 
1 fever came on, he mult prepare for his 
| | . end, % 


7 
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end, and the poor fellow took on pite- 
ouſly, and deſired, of all things i in the 185 


world, to ſpeak with you, Sir.” 


; 6 With me!” exclaimed Walſin gham. 


* Yes, Sir, no doubt, to 2 5 you 


Fa: all favours ; but you was gone, Sir, 
and to be ſure, Sir, I ſent after you, high 


and low, and my ſtupid fellow of an 


hoſtler : : I was ready to beat his brains 


out.“ There was no occaſion for all 
this,” ſaid Walfingham ; “ if the poor 
fellow only wanted to return me thanks, 
for I do not recollect that I was more 


entitled to them than any body elſe 
about him.“. Why, Sir, to be ſure, 


Sir, a poor man dies eaſier for having 
ſaid his ſay, as the ſaying is —and yet, 
to my mind, he did want to thank you, 
to be ſure, Sir; ; no doubt you deſerved 


it, Sir; and yet I could not help think- 


ing ſomething hung on pis mind which 


he wanted to give up; he did take on 


ſo deadly, to be ſure, when you could 
not be found, and ſafd, ſays he, I ſhalt. 


die a miſerable wretch, if I cannot open 
my mind to that gentleman. „ Why, - 
then, he certainly wanted more than to 


return me thanks.“ “ Why, fo 1 
1 to myſelf, Sir. Ves, yes, that 


ſtruck me; upon which, ſays I to him, 
IIs do 8 feel yourſelf?” Eo The Lord 


SI 


* 
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"that '— What line of life is he in?“ 
Ek | 5 aid Walſing ham. Lo 
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have 1 mercy upon me,” fad he! „ ff 


you Want to open your. mind, (id I, 2 9 
had not you better ſend for the par. 
ſon: 91 have been a great ſinner, 


ſaid he.— «© Sg you have, to be ſure, 


| <= la Black, oo ſaid 4 cc Black ! Black!“ 


Walfingham, wa have heard that 


name before; you Knew. im, then, 
landlord?” ſhaking his head.“ Knew 
9 bim, aye, aye, I knew him,” ſaid. the 
© landlord, thakihg his head, —* Oh! 1 
kecollegt now,” ſaid Walſingham, *ſotie 
1 expreſſions of yours, as he rode off yt 
Fes "Ou da „Ae Between you and 1, 0 
{I do paths Know! a bigger villain under hy - 

fin! 


ce You Teem to have a pléaſant 


8 acquaintance, Aanidlerd. e andlerd 1 4 
no metry his erfor, and het willing : 
| a Page 8 ch of his intimacy with the | 


illain ander the fun, drew in 


» 


1 & 1 | have no great knowtedge ab kim, 5 
9 „ % but | know enough to know 


rd bleſs you,” | 
the Ges: he Jas been. every 


thi ing—ſometines a. gentleman, with ks 
g igh. phaeton. and his git lome- _ 
a Reg 


himſelf 


as, Fithour a feſter _ 
METS Ihe times have known him à bailiff's fol. 
Ds lower. - | He has been two or three rimes 
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a bankrupt, though he was never in 
trade in his life. fle had been a money 
lender, without poſſeſſing a penny in the 
world! Has practiſed as a lawyer, and 
kept an EO table; and yet the fellow - 
is ſo ignorant in every thing but inen | 
that he cannot write his own name! He 
| has been quite broken down lately, and 
has taken to gentleman's ſervice !”? 
Jou ſeem to know fomething of him, 
| however,” ſaid Walſinghamz *©pray whom 
does he live with now?“ — Why, Sir, 
ſaid the landlord, he did live Vith n 
Mr. O'Farrel, a gentleman who plays; 
he ſuſpected him of fingering the caſh a 
little —-turned him off—-ſtopped his 
wages — and ſwore the devil * any thin ing 

e 


EY would he give him but a character. 


| then got into Sir Harry Sapſworth's ſer- 
vice, with whom, I believe, he lives 
fein. „ Sir Herry Sapfworth!“ fad 
Walſmgham. A thouſand ideas erg w d- 
add into his brain at once, and, after a 
ſhort pauſe, let me ſee this man im- 
mediately, ſaid he. — © Lord, Sir,” 5 
ſaid the landlord, * he is gone away.” 


Gone away already, with a broken - 


arm!“ faid Walfingham. Sir,“ faid 


the landlord, © he had no fever, as the , 


doctor expected, and was getting better. 
As he ee he — 9 cond | 
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very impatient at his accident, which, 
he ſaid, had delayed ſome very impor- 
tant buſineſs, and ſent two or three ex. 
preſſes, which I found were all delivered 
i to our county gaol, and the day that he 
S left us a letter was delivered to him; 
upon receiving wluch, he ſaid he muſt 
ſet off immediately, and ſent for the 
doctor, that, he might make up his arm 
as well as he could for travelling. We 
attempted to perſuade him to ſtay till he 
was better, but all in vain; off he went 
in a poſt-· chaiſe.— “ 1 with to heaven I 
had ſeen him before he went,” ſaid 
Walſingham.— —* Why, to tell you the 
truth, Sir,“ ſaid the landlord, *© I was 
- almoſt as curious as you about i it; and 
tt © when he told me to put his ſpurs up in 
= paper, I caught hold of the letter he 
dad juſt received, and which lay on the 
; table, and cerramy- did tear half off, 
Which I clapped into my pocket while 1 
= wrapped the ſpurs in the other half; but 
I cannot make much out of it: You may 


. Tee it, however, Sir, if you pleaſe; 1 


have got it in my bureau.” Walſing⸗ 
ham expreſſed a ſtrong deſire to read it, 
upon which. the landlord brought him a 
Jour, which had been crumpled toge- 
- ar to VION in bis b and was ſo 

2 Oe: 
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torn, that Walſingham could barely 
make out what follows: 

« You know you promiſed to be with 
me at the time of the trial, in caſe any 
accident ſhould happen: It may be true 
| what you give a reaſon for not coming 

before; however, it is in my anger at 
finding myſelf ſo completely done. 1 
ſaid ſome things which will make it ne- 
cefſary for you to be out of the way. 
This was a bad ſcheme of yours ; even 

forty pounds added to all you can give 
me would have been a poor compenſa- 
tion, for the riſk now I muſt off to 
Botany.” 

The ſubſcription to this epiſtle, which 
ſtill remainec at the bottom, was — 5 | 


1: DAVIS. = 


This Teton: Hades: to Walfinghani's 8 
perplexity; ſtrange thoughts obtruded 
themſelves on his mind; he ordered his 


horſes directly, and purſued his Oy: 
to town. 


| 
7. 5 : ; S 
% — s os N * — 
L 4 * 


* chants * 


cn AP. "It e 
A bent At bx des. 


deparatdong for the artige 
| or 5 Harry Sapiworth and Mifs 


Beerbaum were noch in great fiWafdnbh, 
Str Harry's horſes Were Tech parading 


every tay in the new ſquate of Lincali's 
Em, during "thoſe Tong hours in Which 


. van to 


propitiate the prieſts of the geddefs 
> who fits Etrthröned chere, and 
receives eternal incenſe from the chm 
bers Around. Miſs Derham was mbre 
in publie than uſual, and always eſcorted 


by Sir Harry: In ſhort, the approach-.* 


ing union was the topic of common dil- 
courſe, and ſeemed to wait for nothing 
but the conſent of the lawyers. 

It was now the time of the year when 
the. metropolis i is in its utmoſt ſplendor :. 
It wanted but three: weeks of the birth- 
day, and every perſon who a to 
mix with the faſhionable world, flocked 
to Ranelagh. It was on one of thoſe 
nights, when the coaches, which were 


conveying the people to this place of 


lite reſort, formed a complete line 


F i 1 om the ad at 3 
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Coraer to the very doors of Ranelagh, 
that a fellow, who drove a hackney- 
coach, through a miſtaken. policy, for- 
'- ſook the line, and paſſing many ceaches 
that had preſerved their talen, found 
himſelf completely ſhut out at the end 
of the avenue, which leads down to che 
houſe from the high road. Vexed at 
the detection of his own folly, $8 pro- 
bably warm with liquor, he made ſev 
ral attempts as furious as the 3 
ſtate of his horſes would permit them to 
be, to break in upon the line. „At 
| length, in a very unequal conteſt, with. 
a ſplendid carriage drawn by a pair af 
young high-ſpirited horſes, the hackney | 


coachman was thrown from the box, and 

tbe carriage reſting on the diſabled axle- | 
tree, was left in ſuch a ſituation, that it 

was evident the ſlighteſt degree of force 
beyond that which had been exerted, :- 

muſt. have thrown- at flat On the ide. : 
The coach, in the conteſt with which - 

this miſchief had happened, belonged to 
Sir Harry Sapſworth, who was then in 


it with Miſs. Derham and another Lady, - + F 
The craſh of the hackney-man's' wheel 
was r rich a me 8 1 
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8 


Miſs Derham inſiſted that the two 
ſervatits who were behind the coach 
ſhould alight to lend what aſſiſtanee 


they could to the perſons who had ex- 


perienced the accident. This was in- 


ſtantly complied with, and their carriage 
paſſed on. The ſhricks from the fallen 


carriage had been ſeveral times repeated 


in a tone of extreme terror. They made 
an impreſſion on Miſs Derham's ear, 


which at firſt ſhe was at a loſs to account 


for. At lenth ſhe ſuddenly exclaimed, 


66, Good heavens ! ſure I know that velcet: 
It is certainly little Feth 's! Do, Sir, 


. ſatisfy my curioſity.“ She could not 


_ © finiſh her ſentence before Sir Harry had 
opened the door, and ſprung wa . 


returned in a few minutes, with a coun- 


tenance which ſeemed to ſhew how much 
he anticipated the difappointment with 
which Miſs Derham would be affected at 


ttme news he had to tell. He had ſeen 


and ſpoken with the Ladies, for there 
were two of them, but neither bore the 
leaſt reſemblance to the poor little loſt 
ſheep. After waiting a conſiderable 
time from the throng of carriages, they 
alighted at Ranelagh. The very firik- 
ing gaie in of the rotunda, particularly - 
on a brilliant and crowded night, by. 


| 2 8 1 eaan thoſe melancholy : 
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thoughs with which the idea of her poor 
little protege, however -rouſed, never 
failed to impreſs the mind of Miſs Der- 
ham; and ſhe liſtened with her uſual 
complacency to the chat of the day, 
with which Sir Harry thought it his duty 
to entertain her; a duty, the fatigue 


attending which he was the better. ens 


abled' to ſupport, by reflecting that it 
could not laſt long. 
After crowding for ſome time a | 


this faſhionable throng, Miſs Derham, 
who felt herſelf fatigued, was fortunate 


enough to procure a ſeat for herſelf, 
and another for her friend. They had 


| been for ' ſome time ſeated, and Sir 
Harry was ſtanding by them employed 
in a deep diſcuſſion of the comparative 
merits of two famous Opera ſingers. 55 


when Miſs Derham ſuddenly excimed, 
« Surely I am doomed to be the 1 170 
of deluſion this whole night. I juſt» 
now fancied that I heard Berſ,'s' Wi as 
and I declare I could have corn that 


| the paſſed us this very inſtant ! Do, Sir 


Harry: look at that elegant young girl . 
with a kind of blue aſh, whoſe. back 1 Is: 


towards us“. 


Sir Harry Forged ond Wich! | 7 


which !—where! where !—I do not _ 
_—Oh! what -that—that girl! a 


os 


have put yourſelf juſt in tbe 

| There, to your right. Now you are 

__ © exaQtlyin the way again g Was ever man 
ſio awkward. There“ ſaid Miſs Der- 
bam, I fee her now! 1 declare we will 

85 dplen he. She now aroſe, Sir Harry 


LT = Aon gain intellig 
_ followed: the young 
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fee, in the ſaſh! My dear Miſs * 


What have you got into your head? No 
A more like her thahn—what were we talk- 


ing about. oh true, the Opera.“ —Sir 


Harry had now got into the front of the 
. . and the converſation Was re- 

ſumed by fits and Rarts, as it is com- 
monly termed, by Sir Harry, who was 
every 


moment locking round at the 
company, till Miſs Dae again inter- 


85 ed him: There is the der irt 


! ft is Amat., — — 
60 Where! where!“ ſaid Sir Harry. 
«Juſt behind you,” reſumed Mifs Der- 
bw; ; < there! there! I declare you 


"TH, 


- took her by both hands, and placed her 

| gonily-in her ſeat again.“ 1 fee whom 
mean nem, fad he, and I will 

Who ſhe 18. 8 5 FR 

* ſhall find you here when Lreturn.“ He 

Lady Who. jad been 8 

inted out to him, and returned in 


Adu fe minutes. Von are cer- 
| tainly out of luck in all vour hits 5 
1 * ne 1 5 Ou. 


* 
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you mean : I know her by fight ; ſhe ĩs 


4 young woman of Tome faſion, and 1 


confefs there is a trifling likeneſs; but, 
I aſſure you, it is not your little friend.“ 
= It does not fignify,”” ſaid Miſs Der- 
kam; I am determined to Walk and 
meet her.“ At thefe words ſhe was at- 
tempting to riſe again. Sir Harry laid 
hold en het hand, that you will not do 
this evening.” your Why not?“ _ 
has left the room. 1 faw her 

myſelf. Depend upon it you are — 
taken ; beſides, how: ſhould the girl you 
think of come here ?” When they had 
ſat for ſome litde time longer, Miſs 
Derham and her companion aroſe to 
walk. After walking about half an 
hour, Mifs Derham pe retiring. 
They ſauntered towards the door, _ 
were jaft going out, when they were 

accoſted by d party of Sir Harry's ons | 
 _ quainitance,, who were drinking tea in 
the box next the door. Miſs Derham 
had before: complained, that, from the 
fullneſs "of the night, there was no 
chanee ef procuring any ten; and ſne 
nov Whiſpered Sir Harry ber wiſn o 
obtain a ſingle cup. Room was made 
for this additional party, and freſn tea 


had juſt been ordered, when Miſs Ber-. 


1 85 as — towards the-doory 555 
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thought ſhe beheld the ſame girl, who 


had been the object of her attention 

twice before in the courſe of the evening, 

go out with her companion. 

„ You are certainly miſtaken, Si 

Harry,“ ſaid ſhe, © for the 5 I mean 
t 


is but this inſtant quitting the room.“ 
As ſhe faid this ſhe roſe from her ſeat. 
« My dear Miſs Derham,”” ſaid Sir 


Derham paid little attention to this ſally, 


was extremely crowded, and ſhe had 
completely loſt fight of the object 


- e again propoſed going home; ard, 


taking leave of the party, hurried along 
the paſſage, in hopes that ſhe might re- 
gain the ſight of this Lady in one of the 
outward rooms. In this, however, ſhe 
was again diſappointed, and ſhe return- 


ed home fatigued and vexed : Nor could 


Harry, riſing, and. getting in front ol - 
her, what time of the moon is it? 
You certainly feel its influence.” —Miſs 


but aroſe in ſpite of Sir Harry's attempts 
to detain her. The paſſage, however, 


of her ſearch. As ſoon as ſhe could, 
with any regard to decency, do it, 


— 


all Sir Harry's efforts engage her in any 
converſation. When ſhe retired to bed, 
the circumſtances of the evening kept her 
long awake, and, upon comparing them 
with each other, they produced in er > 
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mind ſuſpicions by no means favourable _ 
to the worthy Baronet, with whom ſhe 
was EE to be OY united. f 


* 


(© = A P. XXI. | 
A DIFFERENT. SCENE. AT THE SAME 
| PLACE: 


HE more Miſs Derham reflefted on 
the circumſtances which had taken 
place on this evening, and the more ſhe _ 
combined them in her mind, the leſs 
| inclined did ſhe find herſelf to doubt the 
evidence of her eyes and ears, or to re- 


ject ſome novel ideas, with which tgjge 
conduct of ere n to impreſss 
* ab 


her. Her behaviour to during the 


- courte-of the next day, bore in it eviͤ- 


dent marks of a coolneſs ſometimes. 
bordering upon diſguſt, - and before 
night ſhe had come to a reſolution, at 


all events, to delay her union with him 
till her ſuſpicions had ſubſided; deter- 


mined, if no circumſtance ſhould occur, 


which might effectually eraſe them from 
her mind, father to undergo the loſs of 
any portion of her fortune, and even to 
dare the cenſure of the world, than 
unite 
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_ nite | herſelf for life with a man 855 
abandoned principles. It cannot, per- 
haps, fairly be concealed here, that the 
fight of Colonel Walſingham on the 
| prone evening, and the delicacy of 

is conduct, which could not be loſt on 
a mind framed like Mifſs Derham” K. 
might have ſome little ſhare 1 in forming 
this reſolution... 

About ten minutes. before he left 
Ranelaghtſhe ſaw her couſin enter. The 
motion of his countenance when their 
Eyes met, which communicated itfelf to 
the gentle heart of Mifs Derham, gave 
him infinite: credit with her for the reſt 
of his behaviour, which, perhaps, had 
| not the cauſe of it been ſo unequivocally 

_ exprelied,. might have hurt and offended 
her. His eyes had no ſooner encoun- 
tered the face of his couſin than he 

2 wittidres hem; before het . 
he was perceived; and ſhe was once or 

twice, during the ſhort period of her 
Th remaining there, a witneſs of the caution . | 
1 Wien which he avoided meeting her. 
After her departure, Walſingham 
| fv lounged in the room, occupied by his 
own thoughts, till it became very late 
he then fauntered flowly out to find his 
Carriage, and return home. The night 
1 * n and waned to rain. The 
. 5 N outward 
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outwärd rooms were occupied but by a 


few people; who had femained later tan 


the reſt, and were Waiting for their car- 
riages. 5 

5 un Walking gham looked out, but 
cotild not fee his Terre As he was 
more ifichned to muſing than to ſleep- 
ing, he was in a hurry 05 return home: 
He leaned himſelf, therefore, very con- 
tentedly againſt the door-poſt of the 
70m, and reſighed himſelf to medita- 
tion on the ſubſect, which was then up- 
permoſt in Rig mind, and was wholly 
occupied by the image of his too lovely 
couſin, when he was arbuſed froth his fe- 
Ferie by a dlalogue between two females, 
who wete ſented on the end of the Beneh 
neareſt to the door aguinſt which he leun- 


5 ed; many of the lamps had now 6xpir« 


ed; the dobr. Way, in which Walſingham 
Ado, Was difk; and he leaned his back 
againſt chat fide which was at à fight». 
angle with: the ſeat on Which theſe La« 
dies fat, they could not therefore ſes 
him, nor could he perceive them with- 
out putting his head forward within oy 5 
room. This, upon firſt hearing th 
voices, he did, but perceiving iy: 
were muffled up, on account of the 
, coldneſs of the night, ſo that he 
could not at 11 diſcern their faces, he 
withdrew 
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withdrew his head probably unperceiv- 
ed, as the dialogue, or rather mono- 
logue, for one Lady only anſwered by 
her ſighs, was continued in nearly the 
following ſtyle, in a bold maſculine | 
voice, and a delivery which Walfing- 
ham, perhaps, raſhly judged to have 
been influenced by liquor, for the place 
and the dreſs of the Lady certainly ren- 


dered this highly improbable; it is un- 


happily true, however, that they did not 
render it impoſſible. 0 
_ like Sir Harry and his airs. Pray 
who is Sir was ls Sir Harry Sapl. 
worth, to be ſure l a Baronet, indeed! 
a pretty puppy to control me, to tell me 
where I am to go, and where l am to 
come! I will let him know I have had 
Lords and Dukes too who dared not do 
fo much. A paltry puppy of a Baronet! 
| It was extremely a ye and you 
bad better go home: and then again, 


you ſhould have come in, and I infiſt— 


es I inſiſt upon your oing home. 
fafit! infiſt upon it! Ah! Sir Harry, 
Sir Harry, you little know me; if you 
think that will do with me!“ — ( How 
| ſhall we get home?” ſaid the other, i ina 
low, faint, and tremulous voice. The 
Lady went on—*< Not go to Ranelagh ! 


| Lb be Wange. with his nonſenſical je- 


louſies 5 


5 
[ w ; 
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| loufies and fears; if he could not con- 
fide in my conduct, why did he truſt me 
with you? But you muſt not go out of 
the houſe, and this, that and t'other; 
it is all ridiculous nonſenſe, and I will 
teach his Baronetſhip ſo.” 
The name of Sir Harry Sapſworth 
rendered Colonel Walſingham extremely 
attentive to the language of this Lady. 
His curioſity was awakened, and defore 
ſnhe came to the concluſion of i it, he deter- 
mined to offer them his carriage home. 
He ſtepped to the outſide of the door to 
inquire after it, and there luckily ſaw his 
| ſervant, a boy, whom he had lately 
taken, who was unuſed to the town, and 
probably did not know where to look 
for his maſter, He ordered the carriage 
to be brought up immediately, and re- 
turned to offer it to the Ladies. He was 
juſt going to accoſt them when a man 
entered the room, and walking haſtily 
up to them, exclaimed, in a tone of 
impatience, © Good God! what can 
you do here? Who would have thought 
of finding you in this place?“ Well !”” 
exclaimed the Lady, who had talked fo 


long before; but he would not ſuffer 
her to finiſh her. ſentence.—** Do not 
talk,” ſaid he, but come along; 1 
have brought a coach with mee. 
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He then took the Lady under his left 
erm, for the right he was compelled, 
from ſome accident, to wear in 2 fling, 
and the Lady, who had been ſilent, 
taking the arm of her companion, they 
left the room. Walſingham, thus diſ- 
appointed in the hope he had entertained 


of gratifying his curioſity, was going to 


follow them 40 their coach; but reflect. 
ed, that by ſo doing he ſhould probably 
miſs his own ſervants, whom he expect- 
ed every moment, and by that means 
put at out of his poſer to purſye the car 
_ . riage, which conveyed: theſe people. to 
che place of their deſtination, which he 
determined to order his own coachman 
10 do, if poſſible. He watched them 
with his eyes as far as he could towards 
their carriage ; but loſt fight of them 


© ſaon from the darkneſs of the night amid 


the ſervants and remaining carriages, 
He now grew e Me veg for 
his carriage, and perceiving, after wait: 


| =: ing ina kind of agony for two or three 


minutes he found it in the cuſtody of a 
conſtable who was holding the horſes; 
de inquired haſtily after his ſervants. 

* Sir,” ſaid the conſtable, * if this | 
_ carriage belongs to you, I ſent your boy 


| Near ive minutes ago to tell you that 


your coa was det in the Way; he 


went . 
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went off about ten minutes fince in 
company with another ecachman, to 
drink a pint, believe, and left the car- 

in my care”. 
While they. were talking Colonel 
Walſingham's coachman returned, ac- 
cording to the common phraſe, abovg 
half ſeas over; but, they waited in vain 
for the boy. Walſingham, after wait- 
ing, ſent every where about to ſeek for 


this lad, whom he taxed the coachman 
with having ſeduced to drink. This, 


however, the fellow ſtifly denied. At 


length, after a fruitleſs ſearch, Walſing- 
ham was compelled to return. without 
him. He concluded, that if no accident 
had happened to the boy, and he could 
not imagine any which he ſhould not 
have heard of, he ſhould find him at 
home upon awaking in the morning 3 
but he was extremely vexed at being 
compelled, through ſuch a train of un- 
toward circumſtances, to give up the 
proſecution of à diſcovery in which he 
gut _ SS ee ee 


— 
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© H A P. XII. 

sR ren or A YOUNG MAN or SOME 
9 5 FASHION, | 
Jol. Weläänghem; ho did not get 
to ſleep till late, was not up when 
2 a friend, who had promiſed to breakfaſt 
with him, arrived. This gentleman, 
Who was a ung man of conſiderable 
family and faſhion, was in the guards, 
and had: juſt come off the fag (as he 
termed it) of a field-day in Hyde-Park. 
He ſoon rouſed his friend, and obtained 
his breakfaſt, for which his morning's 
Work had procured him a pretty good 
5 appetite. | he converſation rolled on 
the common topics for ſome time, till it 
turned, (as is always the caſe between 
men who are not of an advanced age) 
on women.. This was a ſubject particu- 
larly grateful to Walfingham's friend, 
Whoſe perſon and face were remarkably 
| handſome, and who had, among many 
good qualities, the weakneſs to be very 
vain of them. After running over a 


vaſt many women of faſhion, and at- 


9 4ributin to. moſt of them attachments 
which they never dreamed of, foibles 


which they never felt, and conſtruing 5 


ER: - 
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their moſt ſimple looks and words a 
expreſſive of ideas as ſtrange to their 
minds probably as he was, whom he 
hinted at as the frequent object of all 
theſe, he proceeded to talk of women 
of an inferior ſtyle. Walſingham, who 
was extremely good. natured, though he 
was but little entertained by theſe fal: 
lies, did not feel himſelf inclined to-re- 
preſs them harſhly, for he knew the 
heart whence they proceeded to be void. 
of malevolence, and, ever glowing with. 
indignation. at the contemptible villainy 
of ſſandering a woman; in theſe little 
ebullitions of vain glory, he was but 
complying with a contemptible folly of 
the preſent day. It was the wiſdom of 
our anceſtors to veil, as well as they 
could, all the glaring” features of vanity, 
conſcious that however we doat on ur- 
ſelves, her mien is A to all | 
others; © To 
It was formerly almoſt an axiom, that 
a man who talked of fighting would 
never fight. During the ſaſt war it was 
as much the faſhion to talk as to fight, 
and yet-it was never the faſhion to Bhs : 
better. Walſingham, however,patiently 
he liſtened, was not ſorry to find the 


ein en turned, and his attention 


| fomewhat intereſted by the beginning of 
H a 8 


» ** - 


15 a 
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a ſtory, which his friend had fallen i into; 
d to. conelude haſtily, 


5 3 8 15 But why the devil, Syd 


ney, ſhould I bore. you with a long talk 


of what happened to me, though I con- 


feſs I am proud of what I did in the bu - 
ſineſs. You will not bore me,“ faid 
Walſingham; ;/ *.0n-the contrary, I feel 


interatied, it, and,” indeed, I 1 did 


not, 1 ſhould pay you no great compli. 
ment in liſtening to it at preſent; for, 
to tell you ie: truth, I am extremely. | 
indolent this morning, and I feel my 

mind inclining to. ſome certain chm 
which it had much better be without. 


Mr. Seymour's tale (for chat was the 


name of this 1 Was 4-4 ul 
| follows: 1 9 by 

I know, 8 dney, you REY call Nan 
- eaxcomb, and, perhaps, I ſhall run the 
riſk of being laughed at as a eredulous 
fool in the progreſs of the ſtory 1 am 


about to tell. No matter; I really feel, 


ä _ mylelf, that H have ſome went in what [- 
Bip did. 


One 2 Shot four or fig days 


ago, as I was upon the Tounge, I ſtrol- 


led in to haze ſome chat with mother 
Martin. Mo not know whether you are 
Sateularly. acquainted with Martin; 
ws eee, however, know her * 
ky character; "3 


E "WE : i 83 
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character; ſhe was kept by the father of 
the preſent Lord —— : Under his wing 
the grew into faſhion ; her doors are now 
only open to ſome of us; in ſhort, ſhe . 
is in a ſuperior ſtyle, and, among other 
good qualities, certainly gives the beſt 
dinners and wine of any woman in Lon- 
don. I was ſhewn into a back parlour, 
and told that-ſhe-would wait on me in a 
few minutes. I ſeated myſelf oppoſite to 
the door which the fellow had neglected 
to ſhut. When l heard the ſtep of ſome 
female, who was quitting the front par- 
lour, curioſity induced me to riſe and walk 
towards the door; and JI had but juſt 
reached it, when the moſt lovely young 
_ girl, 1 think, I ever ſaw, paſſed by me 
to go up ſtairs. I was immediately 
admitted into the front room, and occu- 
pied the ſeat ſhe had quitted. I was no 
ſooner ſeated than I launched out in 
praiſe of this girl. —© You ſaw her then, 
my young gentleman ?” ſaid Martin,— _ 
That is more than I intended, I pro- 
mile you.“ What the deuce,” faid I, 
do you do with fo lovely a young crea- _ 
tare concealed in your houſe? Lou are 


" 


not famous for hiding any thing good 


chat belongs to you. — Where did ſne 


pick up that look of innocence? Not 
here, 1 will ſwear.“ “ Do not be im- 


HRaͤͤ 
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pudent, Seymour:”—* Upon my ſoul, 
he has the countenance of virtue and in- 
nocence itſelf.” —*© And her countenance 
does not belye her.“ Gently, if you 
pleaſe, Mrs. Martin; that is rather too 
much.“ —“ You may believe me if you 
pleaſe; but may I never live to quit this 
iofa, if I do not believe her to be as 
modeſt and virtuous a girl as any in this 
kingdom.“ Then what the devil does 
the do here?” “ That is another queſ- 
tion, my noble Captain.” 
She then, after ſome little hefiturios, 
told me, that a. man of rank and faſhion 
had placed her in her houſe, with the 
: laudible intention of ſeducing ber; but 
that ſo far from prevailing, he had in- 
| curred her abhorrence, and that ſhe now 
|, ſearcely ever ſpoke to him. I did not 
give much credit to this fine ſtory. 1 
aſked to ſee this girl. On this requeſt 
ſhe put an abſolute negative. I then 
threw my purſe to her, which was pretty 
heavy. She threw it back again. This 
Find of repulſe heightened my curioſity 
TIS. thy lee this uncomeatable creature. I had 
now but one thing left for it. I knew 


that Martin loved wine. I complained 


of being hungry made her order a 
Sandwich, and a bottle of Madeira, we 
| chatted over our r repaſt for ſome time, 
|  - Juring 5 
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during which I took care to ply my 
Lady. When I found her in proper cue, 
J renewed the ſubject, and again threw ä 
her my purſe. She began to relax — A 
« Upon my ſoul, Harry, you are a 
handſome fellow, and if the girl ſnould 
fall in love with you, we might make 
ſomething of her; but ſuppoſe the man, 
who has intruſted her to my care, ſhould 
find it out ?P—< She never ſpeaks to 
him, you know.” —< Well? will vou 
dine with us? But if he ſhould return?“ 
—* You know you Juſt told me that he. 
is to dine to-day with the woman ie is 
going to be married to, and will be 
-nailed\there for the whole e 
« Well, come at five.“ 
Vou may be ſure 1 did not neglect t. to 
o. When Larrived I found this 8 
girl with Mrs. Martin in the dining- 
room. I h never beheld a young creature 
half ſo beautiful, yet, though there was 
ſomething extremely intereſting in her 
manners, I could not help perceiving a- 
certain reſtraint about her, which con- 
vinced me that ſhe was unuſed to com- 
pany, and led me to conclude, that her 3 
circumſcribed- ſituation in life had ex- + 
poſed her to thoſe temptations under 
| which, 1 Nec no doubt, ſhe had fallen. 
MEE +0 Let. 
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Loet me piſs over. my own conduct as 
quickly as L can; a conduct, which, 
though 1 afterwards ſtrove to make ſome 
reparation for, it never recurs to my 
remembrance without many painful fen. 
ſations. I had made warm love to her 
aul dinner time, at which ſhe had only 

looked grave. When the cloth had 

been ſome time removed, Mrs. Martin 
(I believe purpoſely) left the room. My 
ſenſes, inflamed by the fight of this 
lovely girl, and the wine I had drank, 1 
proceeded to fome liberties, at which | 
her modeſty took an immediate alarm. 
I I did not, however, readily deſiſt at an 
oppoſition which, notwithſtanding \ what 

mother Martin had laid, I was perſuad- 
eg, from her ſituation in that heuſe, 
muſt be affected. She ſprung from me 
towards the door which I bolted. She 
ſtruggled ſtill to get out, and ſhrieked 
violently ; but when the found that her 
cries brought nobody to her affiftance, 
| ſhe feemed extremely ' terrified. She 
grew pale as aſhes, and looked wildly | 
abaut the room. She ſprung a fecond 
time from my arms, and ran towards 
the window, but 1 caught her e the 
could reach it. 
1 When ſhe found herfelf- Again in my 
onen, 8525 ſunk almoſt breathleſs with 


EL ven ee 
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terror, on her knees. Oh! Sir,” 
{aid ſne, in a voice ſearcely articulate, 
_< pity, pity me:; if you are a gentle- 
man, do not, ruin a poor helpleſs girl!ꝰ 
| felt extremely ſhocked at this appeal; 
it recalled me tb myſelf: I raiſed her 
gently, and, leading her towardsa fofa 
in the room, I placed her am it, and 
| begged her, in the mildeſt tone T.could- 
| 2 not to be alarmed. The mo- 
ment ſhe recovered her voice, ſhe ex- 
claimeU-—*: h! my poor father and 
mother? and: den into téars.— My 
ſweet gizl!”: faid I, „do not be alarm 
ed; upon my ae you are ſafe 
from any farther inſult, and I deteſt: 
myſelf as the author of thoſe you have. 
atready ſuffered; You have not in your 
company 4 man of abandoned charac- 
ter; little as J have to comment in my. 
ſelf, I abhor the ſeduction of innocence.” ?- 
6 But, my dear girl,“ continued I, 
* why; for heaven” s ſake ! do you e's 1 | 
nue in a ſituation fo dangerous, 8 
really have that regard for virtue, which, N 
Jam willing to believe you have ?“. 
« Ah, Sir!” ſaid ſhe, © it is not * 
my own inclination that I am here. 1 
am a priſoner in this houſe; every ſtep. 


I take is watched, otherwiſe, ignorant 


as | am of this town and its ine e bo 


- * . 2 | : | _thould 8 | = 
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1 ſhould rather truſt myfelf. to fortune 
in the ſtreets of it, than remain here.“ 


Here ſhe wept again; her ſituation 


touched me. If, ſaid I, you will 


tell me your ſtory truly, it may be in my 
power to aſſiſt you 3 and 1 ſhall be happy. 


to repair my ill conduct towards you, 


by ſerving. you. to the utmoſt of my 
ability.” | wr 


This the candidly romiſed to comply 
with: 1 then forced half a glaſs of wine 
upon her to recruit her ſpirits, bolted 
the door, and made her adjuſt her dreſs, 
which was ſomewhat diſordered, by the 
glaſs. When Mrs. Martin returned, I 


took her aſide. I told her that I had the . 


ſtrongeſt proof that what ſhe had ſaid 
concerning this girl was true, for my 


efforts had been without ſucceſs; but as 


I flattered myſelf: that I had made ſome 
impreſſion on her heart, which I wiſhed 


to improve, 1 begged. ſhe would let us 

drink tea fete-a-tete.: - 
eld to, and when we were ſeated: at the 
3 yp" K 1 9 9 5 her 5 


F 2 
ſtory. 2 1} 
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THE STORY OF THE' YOUNG. GIRL AT | 
"a MARTIN'S, 


« FF\HERE never was, ſurely, a 
more lovely morning, ſaid this. 
2 girl, “ than that on which 1 
left my father's houſe to viſit. a diſtreſſed 
friend; but' (Here ſhe bluſhed and 
pauſed) ** I ſhould begin my ſtory from 
an earher date, or you will ſcarcely un- 
derſtand it. You. muſt know, Sir, that, 
young as I appear to be, I have for ſome 
time indulged a—(lmean a young perſon- 
of nearly my own age has 7 ſome time 
ſhewn an attachment to me, which 
here ſhe raiſed her handkerchief to her. 
eyes) poor fellow! Poor he. is, indeed, 
Sir, and oppreſſed by many misfor-. - 
tunes! A circumſtance which 1 am 
aſhamed to mention.” She pauſed again 
“ Don't think the worſe of me, Sir 
for having acquaintance in a gaol ; in- 
_ deed, I am not a bad girl.” Here ſhe 
bluſhed extremely, and pauſed. I took 
her by the hand, and paid her ſome lit- 
tle compliment, which encouraged her 
to proceed, which ſhe did thus: = 
EE Hs . 2 Won 
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This poor lad was accuſed of 2 
crime of which; I am ſure, he was as 
1nnocent as I am, and hurried to pri 
Ton. T can fcarycely-tell you, Sir, che 
miſery I felt when thought of this un- 
fortunate young man's ſituation, expoſed 
as he muſt be to all the miſeries of a 
gat, and as free from guilt as you are, 
Sir. 1 thouglit and thought on it till i 
could think on nothing elſe. I could 
| omploy myfelf in no way in which his 
image was not more in my thoughts t than 
the work T was! abdut. I faw nothing 
= bdreamed ef nothing but my poor 
Irtend. At laſt E chought that the ſight 
ae im might reheve me, and F Was 
ſure my preſence would comfort him; 
but. what aauld do? I knew the lep i 
Was abodt to take was ſuch as my pa- 
rents would refufe their conſent to; and 
my friends (for K had the good fortune 
to gain ſome friends 1 in a ſituation much 
ſuperior to my own) would blame. I 


us -in this Nate of mind when the ſer- 


ant of a gentleman: of fafhion, who 
Was on a viſit in the country near the 
place where my father lived, began to 
rally me on my melancholy. This man 
was very frequently at my father's, for, 
though my father himſelf did rot much 
like hem, the ſt FOO of his d.e” fy; and; 


— 
* . 
- * 
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the airs of confequence he aſſumed, had 
their effect o the mind of my mother, 
and ſhe admired Mm extremely. He had 


long tried to rendet himſelf agreeable to 


me, but I really diſliked him. He per- 
ceived the ſituation of iy heart, and 
tried to excite my contempt for the ob- 


jeck of my attachment by the moſt art- 


ful means; but, as in the caſe of every 


cunning man, was too proud of his art 


wholly to conceal it, and contrived to 
change my diſlike of himſdlf- into rho 
reyee;r . 
About the ame Tam be ae 
of, however, he began to change his 


conduct, and moſt artfully wound him 
felt inte my confidenee by well. timed 


praifes of the unfortunate ohj ect of my 


| eſteem; and an affected pit y the fifus 


atio of Both. He, by theſe means; at 
length,” drew from me a wiſh that I had 


Jong” concealed in my boſom to viſit this 


Priſoner.” When he became ac- 
quainted with it, inſtead of oppofing, 
or, as | began to fear he Would, reveal. 
ing! it to my mother, he ſet his invention 


to work to fra6orly all the difficulties 


Wich lay in the way of it, encouraged, f 


and: ed offered his alſiſtance to promote 


154 While difficulties oppoſe 
1 ee to the commilſion of an im. 


bye, - 
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prudent act, towards which the inclina- 
tion points, we may obey the dictates of 
prudence ; but level thoſe difficulties by 
which our prudence is as it were fortl. 
fied, and L am afraid the will be eaſily. 
overcome.” —* I ſoon felt myſelf tempt. 
ed to cept of his aſſiſtance, and thank - 
ed bi. with tears of gratitude, when 
he propoſed meeting me at an adjacent 
village, and conducting me to a town on 
the high road, from which I might 
eaſily procure, a conveyance to the 
county- town in which the gaol ſtands. 
On the day preceding my departure, 
1aſked leave of my father and mother to 


3 viſit. a farmer's daughter, who had been 


_ at- ſchool with me, and who. lived at the 
diſtance of eight miles from us acroſs the 
country. I made up a little purſe, for! 
thought a trifle would not be unaccept- 
ahle to the dear lad; and I was never 
without money, for which circumſtance 
I. was indebted to the kindneſs of the beſt. 
and handſomeſt | ady in the world, who 
lived in our village: As I thought, how-. 
ever, that I could not be too provident 
in this caſe, 1 added to what money IL 
had, ſome pocket pieces, and a trinket or 
two which the ſame Lady had given to 
me. I made up a very ſmall bundle of. 


clothes he mylelf, as intended toreturn, 8 


amen . 
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Wi and at five o clock, on a 
very beautiful morning, dreſt in ſome 
of my beſt things, with my bundle on 
my arm, I left my father's houſe, to 
which I never returned to which, per- 
haps, I never ſhall return.“ Here the 
burſt into tears again. After the agony 
P grief had ſublided, the reſumed her 
0 
? 21 Though 3 with the confci-. 
ouſneſs that I was deceiving. the beſt 
father and mother that girl ever had, 
yet the proſpect of this interview, the 


ſatisfaction I knew it would afford this 35 


unhappy boy —the aſſiſtance I was en- 
abled to yield him the conviction of 
the purity of my own intentions and 
the hope I encouraged, that 1 ſhould 
readily obtain forgiveneſs for my little 
trick upon my ſpeedy, return, ſpread a 
delicious calm over my mind. My 
heart was ſoftened, and, though I ſome- 
times felt a tear drop on my boſom as I . 
walked, I was really happy. 

« At. the place appointed I met the 
man who had ſo kindly undertaken to 
aſſiſt me in my plan. He was waiting 

for me with a one-horſe chaiſe, into 

which he handed me; and, deſiring me to 
- + t ſnug up in the corner, he putup the 
- inp ei 1 ſhould be ſeen with him by 


ſome : 
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ſome of dur neighbours, by which the 
fare Ne Had in- wy flight e dif 
covered, and drove off. 'We were not 


long in reaching the town from Which 


Was to- fet off for my place of deſtina- 
tion. He then ordered ſome little re- 
freſhment, and told me that he had de- 
termined to àccempary me on 
ſcheme; that he did not like the idea of 
my taking ſuch à Ro without any 
| protector; ant that he had himſelf a 
wiſh to ſee this lad, to whom he declared h 
he would afford any aſſiſtance in his 
power for my ſake, He then ordered a 
poſt-chaiſe, and, upon my objecting to 
5 fo expenſive a mode of travelling, as ill 
fuiteck to the fate of my pocket, he 
laughed, and declared, that he ſhould 
take a ehalſe himfelf, whether 1 went or 
No; and that I fhould; therefore, put him 
to no additional expence in going with 
kim: In fhort, the chaiſe came to the door 
of the inn, and we got into it together. 
N ſurpriſed to learn from him, 


in anfwer to my anxious and repeated 85 


inquiries tow far we were from our 
Nees of deſtination, that the town from 
__ which'we ſet olit' was full twice as diſ. 

tant as I had always ſuppoſed it to be 


from that to which we were going. 8 


This information, ard = total igno- 
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rance of the road, ſer ved to account for 
our e a confiderable' way before 
began to entertain any fuſpicton that 1 
was deceived, and that companion 
never intended we fhould arrive at the 
ſpot which was the object of all my 
wiſnes-. We had changed chaiſes once, 
and the ſhades of evening began already 
to furround us, when thoſe doubts, 
which had for ſome time begun to affail 
me, but which I had hitherto tried to 
check, became too powerful to be over- 
come, and, in an agony of terror, 1 
communicated them to my fellow. tra⸗ 
eller. 
Ehe villain cher fant he proved) chit 
threw off the mafk, and; with a laugh, 
declared that he had entertained no inten- 
tion, from the moment in which he pro- 
poſed this ſcheme, that it ſhould. ever be 
put in execution; and began immediatel 
to make violent love to me. It is mpoff. - 
ble, Sir, to paint my diſtraction: Tean- 
not at this moment think of it without 
extreme pain; in ſhort, my tranſports 
of grief and rage were ſo violent as to 
alarm this fellow, who, after trying va- 
rious methods to conſole me, told me, 
with an air of affected penitence, that, 
as he: ſaw ſo little profpe& of Treg, 


FE. the 3 he had entern that 1 


would 
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would liſten to his paſſion, he began to 
be very ſorry that he had gone ſo far. 
He faid that he would, at that moment, 
if poſſible, reſtore me to my father and 
mother; but, as it was impoſlible to 
reach our village before the | enſuing 


25 evening, I muſt reconcile myſelf as well. 


as I could, to remaining at the next inn 
for that night, and that in the morning 
he would convey me to our village; but 
tat | muſt not expect that he would ſee 
me home, for he never could look in my 
worthy father's face after what he had 
done. This promiſe he confirmed by 
the moſt bitter imprecations of Divine 
vengeance on his head, if he ſhould fail 
in it. I ſaw no alternative, and there- 


fore reconciled myſelf, as well as I could, 


to paſſing this night ar the inn, at which 
wie ſoon arrived. "2 
„When we had alig hted, . ordered 
the landlady in, and was particularly 
careful that I ſhould be provided with a 
good and ſafe chamber. I took care 
myſelf that this ſhould be the caſe, and 
after a moſt uncomfortable hour ſpent on 
his part in ſupping, and on mine in 


1 fighing at the thoughts of my unhap PY 


ſituation, I retired to my chamber; and 
: having ſo ſecured it that I could defy all 
e I threw myſelf on the bed. 


Never 9 
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Never did I paſs'a more ſleepleſs, miſe- 
rable night! ! The morning had, for 
| ſome time, begun to break, when, find- 
ing myſelf cold and heavy through want 
of reſt, IT crept under the quilt, and fell 

aſleep. Ido not know how long I had 
been in that ſituation, when I was diſ- 
turbed by a knocking at the door, and 
the voice of my worthleſs: fellow-tra- 

veller, who told me that the chaiſe was 
ready, if I wiſhed to return. At this 

ſummons I ſoon quitted my chamber. 
Ihe man ſeemed hurt when he found I 
had not been in bed all night, and com- 
plained of my want of confidence. Dur- 
ing breakfaſt, he called in the poſt- boy, 


and taxed kim much about his know- - 


ledge of the road to a town which he 
nated; and which was at no great diſ- 
tance from the village whergamy parenty” 
lived. The boy anſwered, that he knew' 
both roads, and a little diſpute aroſe, 
between them concerning the length of 
the way. All this tended to confirm me 
in the hope that this fellow really in- 
tended to fulfil his promiſe. Alas! 1 
was again deceived; he had bargained 
for the chaiſe to carry him to London, 
and had the precaution to put ſome cold 
proviſions in the ſeat, and | did not quit 
| the Yun” Tor five minutes, till we 

1 | reached 
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. - reached-the metropolis; to haſten our 
arrival at which, he N four horſes 


at every... fucceeding, ſtage... When ar- 


rived, he. conveyed, me to a lodging g, of 
Which I could diſcover but little; for 
the violent agany, of mind 1 had endur- 


ed, threm meinte a feyer, which, be- 
Came in A few: days Ver alarmyng, - and; 
A from-which L did Pot recover for er BU, 


Weeks. 8 
The firſt wot Rt of x my returning: 


by ſtrength was to try to win over{anelderly 
woman, who. attended upon me, to con- 
vez a letter to the polt.; Upen her af 
fecting, after ſome heſitation, to conſent. 
I wrote to m 
2ͥ4 getail of the circumſtances which had. 
4 > to- me ſmee l quitted his houſe, 


father, giving him an ex- 


104 ugh, x could not tell him where-- 
adon l was: lodged, yet, as 
5 5 3 the name of the man who 
had: ſeduced: me from home, I Judged 
chat he would eaſiſy diſcover me. 

o wever, l found 1 
Wade inſtead of being put into the 
"Poft-office, was delivered into the hands 
c che villain, who had been the cauſe. 


f. all my ſorrows. It had been for ſome 


iime a ſubject of aſtoniſhment; to me, 
that I had not feen this man Gnce the 
taſk night ef TON in OWN. parte: ; 
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cularly as 1 had been for many days able 
to quit my chamber, when 1 — one 
morning ſurpriſed by a viſit from his 
maſter. Sir Harry Sapſworth entered 
the room,” (1 thought fo, by hea- 
vens! eried Walſingham) © with an 
air of eaſy familiarity, and offered: to 
take my hand. I did not at firſt remem- 
ber him, though I had ſeen him before, 
and made ny a diſtant curteſy. When 


he brought himſelf. to my recollection, 
which he immediately. did, it occurred 


to me that he had heard of his fervant's 


villainy, and was come to my relief. 
Impelled by this idea, I ſprang toward 
him, and, ſeizing him by the hand, 
exclaimed, Oh, Sir! how glad am I to 
ſee you. ——— MV dear- girl, fſaid be. 
folding me gently in his arms, you: 
make me extremely happy by this 
charming confeſſion; but why, you little 
ſilly ereature, did you frig hten yourſelf, 
into a fit of ſiekneſs? — 2 Oh , Sir, I 
never was ſo terrified! | that villain, your 


ſervant . How !” ſaid he, with 


ſome alarm in bis countenancez:* I hope? 

the raſcal offered yOu, no infolt-—ri6 rude- 
neſs. . Rudenefs ! Sir; is not he the 

cauſe of my preſent miſery? Here Sir. 
Harry looked perplexed, and we were 
both. nor lome time filent.—l. have written 7 

| 1 . „ i - 19; 
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to my father, Sir,“ ſaid I; but ! am 


afraid my letter has been intercepted: 


But, now I have ſeen you I am ſatisfied. 


I hope, Sir, you will be ſo kind as to let 


my father know where I am as ſoon as 


poſſible. To this requeſt he returned 
no anſwgr and looked, I thought, like 


a man who had ſomething on his mind 


Which he did not like to impart, After 
ſome general queſtions, as to the conve. 
niences with which I was ſupplied in my 


preſent ſituation, he told me he would 


ſee that I hould want for nothing, and, 


begging me earneſtly to take Care of my 
health, left me. 
Tn In about half an hour 3 as 


1 quitted the apartment, in order to go 


up to my bed room, I thought I heard 


* - 


Sir Harry's voice below. I ſtopped on 


the landing- place ef the firſt flight of 
ſtairs, from whence Teàught part of the 


whoſe villainy I had fondly hoped he 


cCeonelufion of 4 arent ien between 
Sir Harry and fhis ſervant, againſt 


came to protect me. As they ited | 


the parlour, in which they had been 
"A previouſly talking, I heard the ſervant 
"v2 lay, in a low voice“ I cannot help it, 
Sir; I have procured her for you as 1 


| promiſed. 1 dare not confeſs even to 
N _ half the arts I haveuſedin this 


buſineſs; © 
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buſineſs ; but five hundred: pounds 
would but poorly repay me for the trou- 
ble, expence, and ; df mind | 
have ſuffered.” | 
Not ſo curſed loud, „ aid Sir 
Harry, though the other ſpoke i in a tone 
of voice which would ſcarcely permit me 
to make out what he ſaid ; and the reſt 
of the converſation was continued in fo 
low a key, that I loſt the ſubſtance of it, 
till they left the houſe. I ſuffered ex- 
'tremely in beholding the little fabric of 
hope I had, reared fall to the ground; 
but my mind was now inured to misfor- 
tune, and this laſt ſhock did not retard 
my recovery. Why ſhould I trouble 
you, Sir, with the few diſagreeable in- 
terviews which have taken place be- 
tween Sir Harry and myſelf; inſtead of 
checking his inclination towards me, by 
an unreſtrained ſhew of contempt and 
averſion; I have been, I am afraid, un- 
fortunate enough to increaſe it, and he 
is, when ever we meet, making me the 
moſt profuſe offers. The other day, in 
the courſe of one of thoſe airings, Which 
he infiſted 1 ſhould take for the benefit 

of my health, and which I am glad to 
take, as | fatter myſelf ſometimes, that 
they hold out a diſtant proſpect of an 
pes he conveyed me to the houſe 
| N where 


W 
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where I how am, partly, 1 ſuppoſe, hop- 
ing to ſeduce me be the ſplendor of my 
ſituation, and partly to undermine my 
principles by the ſociety of an artful 
woman, of à claſs of which I have, 
bee heaven, had no knowledge hither⸗ 
to : but, furely, Sir, Providence has 
„ and I ſhall be 
reſtored in ſafety to the parents whom 1 
ſo tenderly love, and who have, I am 
, ſure, fo deeply lamented the loſs of their 
only child. 
. Good heavens „ uelsled Col. 
Walkngham, „ what a providential 
meeting was this, with a young Ae, 
whom it has been the object of my un 
_ ceaſing labours to find out for morethan 
a month! But I beg your pardon for 
this interruption: I am impatient to 
know what methods you' adopted to 
reſcue her from the clutches of Martin, 
and where you have placed her. If ſhe 
is now in fafety through your means, the 
virtue of the act ſhall not. be its ſole re- 
ward, for you have the thanks of ſuch a 
woman to 'Teceive !?? © Would to hea- 
ven, faid Seymour, * had that title to 
Ren” At parting with her in the even- 
ing it was agreed between us, that! 
ſhould call on her the next day, and, in 
. cl mean time, deviſe ſome mode oy 
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which ſhe might eſcape. It occurred to 
me, in turning the buſineſs over in my 
mind, that this could be by ne means 
ſo well effected, as by acquainting the 
Lady, whom ſhe had mentioned as her 
patroneſs, of her ſituation. This La- 


dy's name ſhe had in her narrative omit. 


ted, and I called on her the next day to 
inquire it, and to propoſe to the girl this 
To my extreme mortification I 
found that ſhe had been removed that 
morning from Mrs. Martin's. A ſer- 
vant, it ſeems, had been placed in the 
houſe as a fpy upon that lady's conduct, 
and had given notice of the long inter- 
view which had taken place on the pre- 
2 evening; nor have I been able 
get a e of this unfortunate girl 
hon till lalt night, when ſhe paſſed me 
once at Ranolach 5 but the houſe was fo 
crowded, that all my attempts to find 
her again were vain, though, in half a 
minute after the had paſſed me, I left 
ſome ladies, with whom 15 Was e 
to purſue her. 
.-* AE Ranclagh ! * ie Wal 
ſingham, ſure the dæmon of ill-luck 
ſhed her malignant influence laſt night! 
But for a train of vexatious circum- 
ſtances 1 ſhould have carried her from 
kth for I a no doubt dat We. 


R 
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was one of | the two eee 
ever any ching ſo unfortunate! Oh 
Seymour, vou 5 not know what a bleſ. 
ſing the diſcovery of that girl would 
afford to me! Something muſt be done, 
aadnd that immediately. Could you not 
| call on Sir Harry? but no-—lI ſee that 
is impoſſible. Why, I have not ſeen 
him ſince this e J judged: it 
| probable he might have found out that 
I was the perſon who had the i interview 
with her at Martin” IE and therefore de- 
ſpaired of making any diſcovery through 
8 1 After a e Seymour went on 
„ : 
+ .* I will tell you. what 1 will do, 
4 * Walſingham, as you ſeem. ſo deeply 
"Intereſted in the fate of this girl. he 
thought never ſtruck me before, I con- 
feſs; and, I am. ſorry to ſay, the diſſi- 
pation of the town ſoon. diſpelled the 
dea of the peril in which this poor girl 
ſtood, and the duty, for ſuch, after 
bst had- -paſſed, it certainly was, bach 
I had entailed upon myſelf. _I will call 
on Sir James Hardy, with' whom, I be- 
lieve, I have the honour-to ſtand parti- 
cularly well an honour it certainly is 
to be eſteemed by a man ſo univerſally 
reſpected for talent and character. He 
arrived from lraly, * he has = | 
1 - 1 
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for a conſiderable time, a few days ago. 
He was guardian to Sir Harry, and has 
a good deal. of influence over him. 1 
will make this affair known to him, and 
I have no doubt but it will end propiti- 
ouſly. Walſingham thanked Seymour 
a thouſand times for this friendly propo- 
ſal, and that gentleman left him in 
| ſearch of Sir James Hardy. 
Sir James happened luckily to hes: . 
home when Mr. Seymour called, and 
received him with great cordiality. Sey- 
mour, with much delicacy as to the ſhare. 
which Sir Harry had in the tranſaction, 
opened to him the ſubje& of his viſit. + 
Sir James felt his humanity very-much 
intereſted in favour of the unfortunate 5 
girl, and his indignation, in ſpite of 
Sey mour's delicacy, equally raiſed againſt 
Sir Harry, whom he promiſed, -how- 


ever, at all events, to ſee that morning. 


Seymour returned to carry this news to 
Colonel Walſingham, whom he found in 
a ſtate of extreme anxiety. His boſom, 
indeed, was agitated by a thouſand diffe- 
rent ideas, which the adventure of the 
preceding evening, and the ſtory of the 
morning had given birth to. In order 
to diſſipate his trouble, Seymour pro- 
poſed a walk, and they ſet out, Wal. 
| bak 8 mind being ſo wholly engroſ. | 


I "ny 
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ſed, that he never thought ' of aſking 
whether the ſervant he had left at Ban: 
lagh was returned. | 


o 
" 
- 
, „ 


A MORNING VISIT, WITH A FEW 
MORNING REFLECTIONS. 


IR James Hardy, Sivided 8 
; indignation and the ſuggeſtions of 
policy, which told him, that the unre- 
{trained effuſions of that indignation 
were but poorly calculated to forward 
his. purpoſe, had arrived at Sir Harry 
Sapſworth's door before he had deter- 


mined in what manner he ſhould addreſs 


him. As Sir James ſtepped up to the 
door, he ſaw Sir Harry at the window 
in a morning gown, and bowed, and, 
Probably, as Sir Harry was at firlt deni- 
end to him, it was to that circumſtance 
that he owed his admittance. When 


be was introduced, he found his former 1 


ward in a fituntion which melted much 


olf his indignation into pity: That gen- 
fleman aroſe from a ſofa to receive him; 3 
5 bis countenance was pale—his look mi- 


en eye was e into his par 3 
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 —his hair undreſt—and his arm in a 
ſling. Sir James, with a look of con- 

cern, expreſſed his forrow at ſeeing 
him lame. Sir Harry ſaid, coldly and 
generally, that he had met with an ac- 
cident, and turned the converſation to 
ſome other ſubject. After a kind of 
forced and dry diſcuſſion of ſome com- 
mon place topic, for Sir James watched 
an opportunity of introducing the ſub- 
ject which was the cauſe of his viſit, and 
Sir Harry ſeemed little inclined to talk 
at all, the former ſaid—“ Sir Harry, I 

am really at a loſs in what manner I ſhall 
make known to you the object of my 
waiting on you this morning; the 
theme is fo unpleaſant, 'that = 
« 1 beg, Sir,” ſaid Sir Harry, „if the 
theme is unpleaſant, you will ſpare 
me. [| am, God knows, in no humour 


to hear the diſcuſſion of any diſagreeable 


ſubject juſt now.” —“ Sir Harry, you 
muſt permit me to wave ceremony on 
the preſent occaſion. I have known you 
from a boy, and though I was aware 
that, from an early and improper indul- 
| gence, you have been led to deſpiſe that 
_ reſtraint in the gratification of your paſ- 


ſions, which is the great charaQeriſtic of 
a manly mind. Still I thought your 


Honour—.” —* Sir James,” ſaid Sir 
= ET 3 Harry, 


\ 
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Harry, impatiently, “ if this harangue is is 
the ' prelude to a challenge, you have 
choſen your time very Hl. I have been 
out already this morning, Sir, and ſhall 
not, I believe, in a hurry, be able to 
go out again.“ — ( I am ſorry for it,” 
ſaid Sir James; I would not irritate 
your mind, which ſeems already labour. 
Ing under the preſſure of ſome ſiniſter 
event, which 1 have no right to inquire 
into. Let me come briefly to my buſi. 
neſs ; there is an unfortunate girl.” 
Sir Harry ſtarted from the ſofa ; bit 
his lips with anger, and walked up the 
room. Sir James pauſed—aroſe to meet 
him as he came down again, and offered 
him his hand, which Sir Harry, rather 
coolly, took. Come,” ſaid Sir James, 
*©reſtore her to her parents; you cannot 
apply a better balm to your mind, if it 
is wounded by any misfortune.” Sir 
Harry walked ſeveral times baſtity. up. 
and down the room without returning 
any anſwer. "NE e he ſeated W 


again. 


Sir lamesgt laid hs, « if 1 Were 
inclined to comply with your requeſt, it 
is out of my Power: I do not know 
Where ſhe is.“ Though Sir James did 
not abſolutely ſhake his head, Sir Harry 
Jaw JOUR in his countenanc2 which 
Rk „„ 1 
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implied his diſbelief of all this. —<* Sir,” D 


| ſaid he, © you will not, I truſt, doubt | 


the truth of what I ſay, when | tell you,. 
upon my honour, that I loſt her laſt 
night. She was removed, by the trea- 
chery of a raſcal 1 truſted, from the 
lodging in which 1 had placed her, and 
that loſs is the cauſe of my ſtate of mind. 
this morning; a ſtate of miſery. which, 

in the courſe of my life, I have never 
before experienced; but, Sir, that you 
may no longer entertain the leaſt doubt 
of the truth of what l aſſert, I will give. 
you a direction to the lodgings ſhe. oc- 


cupied no longer ago than yeſterday. _ 


At preſent I beg you will ſpare me the 
pain of any farther converſation on the. 
ſubje&.”—Sir James then took the adi 
dreſs, and, with-a good deal of chagrin 
at the ill ſucceſs of his viſit, departed. | 
When Sir Harry ſaid that the ſtate of - 
his mind was a ſtate of more miſery. 
than he had ever before felt, he, per- 
_ haps, ſpoke with more truth than gene- 
rally exiſts in the trite declaration, 3 
was never ſo unhappy in my life,” which 
I commonly made with as much regard 
to veracity as the frequent obſervation, 
that the day is the coldeſt or warmeſt 
day Lever "it, an obſervation regularly 


occurring . 


Y 
Ed 
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occurring on every tolerably cold or 


warm day throughout the year. 


When the events of the preceding | 
evening are unfolded, it will certainly ap- 
pear that Sir Harry's ſituation was far 


from enviable; and to a man who enjbyed- | | 


youth, health, diſtin&ion and riches, it 
might eaſily de the molt unhappy. he 
had ever experienced. 

Sir Harry had, as Mr. Seymour 


0 rightly conjectured, heard from a ſer- 
vant in the houſe of a tète à-téte which 


took place between that gentleman and 
Betſy. and, by the advice of Mr. Black, 
removed her to. the houſe of a woman, 
who, after having been in good keep- 


ing, was ſuppoſed to be married to that 
worthy perſonage; but from whom, 


notwithſtanding he had, for ſome time, 
lived ſeparate. Under the roof of this 


 _ woman Sir Harry had made as little 


progreſs. with Betſy as before; indeed 


| he had been latterly fo occupied by his 


neceflary attendance at Derham-houſe, 


that he could gain but few opportunities 
pf ſeeing her. He had, therefore, very 
wiſely determined to delay his mot 

ferious attacks upon the chaſtity | of 
this poor girl, till the hurry of his 


marriage ſhould de over; and his time 
„„ . more 
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more on his own hands. In the inter 
val, his chief aim was to keep her from 
ſeeing any other perſon, or from being, 

ſeen herſelf. 1 85 
Inis was the object he chiefly recom-. 
 B* mended to his faithful ſervant, Mr. 
Black, who quieted his fears by aſſuring 
him, that he might perfectly rely on the 
lady with whom ſhe was then placed. 

Mrs: Black, indeed, was . prudent 
enough to lee the magnitude of the 
truſt repoſed in her, and was extremely 
watchful that Betſy ſhould not eſcape 
from her clutches. This lady, however, 
had one foible ; ſhe loved drinking to 
madneſs, and, when a littte elevated, 
| was a good deal off her, guard. In | 
maort, ſhe was in this ſituation on that 
HF eventful evening, when ſhe propoſed to 
Betſy. a ſcheme to Ranelagh ; Betſy, - 
who was ever on the watch for ſome op- 
portunity to eſcape, readily acquieſced = 
in this propoſal. The carriage in which 
they went was broken down by Sir 
Harry's, as has been related, and poor 
Betſy narrowly miſſed being diſcovered 
both by Miſs Derham and Colonel Wal- 
8 z the artifices of Sir Harry 
having prevented it in the former caſe, 
and. a. train of untoward circumſtances 


x in- 
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in the latter. It was very unfortunate 
that Betſy ſhould have diſcovered neither 
of her friends; but when the brilliant 
and dazzling effects of the rotunda of 
Ranelagh on a crowded night is conſi- 
dered as operating on the mind of a 
young perſon for the. firſt time, that 
circumſtance will be eafily accounted 
for. - The voice of Betſy, which ſtruck 
Miſs Derham when the aceident hap- 
pened, in the road to Ranelagh, made an 
immediate impreſſion on the ear of Sir 
Harry, who ſprang out of his coach to 
prevent a diſcovery, which muſt have 
ruined his hopes in the Derham e 
for % N 
What was the ſucceſs of his attempts, 
- both there and at Ranelagh, has been 
already related. Vexed at the impru- 
dence of the woman, to whoſe care 
Betſy was intruſted, and more vexed at 
the little effect his remonſtrances had on 
her, Sir Harry left Ranelagh in a very 


bad temper, which he was compelled to 


1 diſguiſe. He had no ſooner ſat Miſs 
0 1 5 down, than he ordered his 


coachman to drive to the houſe in which _ 


he had placed Betſy. He found nobody 
at home. After a few curſes, he * 
to Ranelagh. Some ſtragglers remained, 
Hur me oe gs W bly. ſearch was not 
8 e a 
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among them. He returned th 
he had left. He waited there an hour. 
Nobody came. It was now near. four 
o'clock. He went to the Mount coffee- 
houſe, and ordered ſomething for ſup- 
per. He felt no inclination to eat; he 
ordered a bottle of Burgundy, finiſned 
it in a very ſhort time, and ordered 
another. He had. got ſome way into a 
third, and grew warm with the liquor, 
without finding his mind relieved ;. he 
determined to return in ſearch of Betſy, 
paid his bill, and had got to the door, 
when he was met and joſtled by a man 
who was entering. His ill humour now 
broke forth, he was inſolent by nature 
and education. The perſon. who was 
the preſent object of his il temper, was 
in no humour to bear it patiently; he 
was one of the honourable fraternity of 
gameſters, and had on- that evening met 
with a run againſt him. A challenge | 
quickly enſued. Sir Harry went again 


do che houſe in ſearch of Betſy; he was 


again diſappointed. When Sir James 
Hardy ſaw him he was juſt returned 
from a meeting with the perſon he had 
inſulted at the Mount, with a woungk 
in the arm near the ſhoulder; which, . 
though. flight, gave him a good deal of 
pain. This, with his Ae as 
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to Betſy, and the weight of the wine in 
his head, gave him ſufficient reaſon to 
ſay, that he had never before been fo 


completely miſerable in the courſe of his 
e 


CHAP. XXV. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOME SCENES 
NOT MUCH FREQUENTED. 


- priſon, the een of Betſy 
alone Wire his mind. He promiſed 
old Braddyl, indeed, to return to- Der- 

ham; but he ſecretly and firmly reſolved 
never to ſee his native village again, till 


| a he ſhould have found the charming and 


lamented object of his conſtant medita- 
tion. Thus determined, though his 
pride at firſt revolted at the idea of ap- 
Plying to his own. uſe any part of the 
money, which his humane gaoler had fo 
carefully picked up, the reflection, that 
it might aſſiſt him in the ſearch he con- 
templated, induced him to accept it, and, 


th 45 after thanking this kind friend, and of- 5 


fering him whatever recompence the lit- 


"tle ſtore itlelf would afford, an "kick : 


HEN Ned Sanford quitted te - 
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which was inſtantaneouſly rejected, he 
mounted on the roof of the firſt coach, 
which ſet out for London, his mind al. 
ternately raiſed and depreſſed by the 
hope of ſucceſs in his 1 or the 
painful idea that all his efforts might 
prove fruitleſs. Indeed, nothing but 
the ſanguine hopes which ariſe: in ann 
endleſs ſucceſſion at that period of life to 
which Ned had attained, in a mind ſo 
replete. with enthuſiaſm as his own, 
could for a moment have inſpired him 
with the moſt diſtant idea of a flattering 
concluſion to a ſearch ſo extremely vague 
as that in which he was about to engage. 5 
In the courſe of Ned's journey, as the Þ 
coach, on the rqof of which he was: 
ſeated, was: rattling. through a town, a 
horſe-man, who was coming the con- 
trary way, attracted all his attention. 
If Ned was ſurpriſed at the appearance 
of Mr. Black (for he was the horle- man 
who eee the ſight of Ned ex qö 
cited a double degree of aſtoniſhment in 
that worthy perſonage, who had his 2 
eyes fixed on him when his horſe made 
that unlueky trip, by which his arm was 
fractured. This accident, by attracting 
all his notice, was probably the cauſe f 
Ned's miſſing Colonel Walſingham, 3 
Whom gtherwie, as he ſtood i in the road, | 
| he- 


1 * 
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he muſt have ſeen. It was about three 
_ o'clock in the morning when this coach, 
which, as has been obſerved, ran in op- 
poſition to a mail, entered the inn in 
. London. It is not extraordinary that 
Ned's appearance, who was in the very 
dreſs in which he was tried, conſiſting of 
His common working jacket, & pair of 
leathern breeches, and yarn ſtockings, 
with a ſmall round hat, neither of them 
in the beſt ſtate of repair, did not pro. 
cure him any very cordial reception at 
this place. It was in vain that he uſed 
all his rhetoric to procure a night's lodg. 
ing: The hoſtler, however, who was a 
good natured fellow, and if it 
had not been for the trifſing incon veni- 
encè of its being occupied by the houſe- 
maid, have offered Ned half of his bed, 
directed him to a part of the town, 
where he told him there were houſes 
to receive lodgers at every hour of 
the night. Ned then, as ſoon as he had 
ſettled with the coachman; left the inn, 
and paced; for the firſt time, the ſtreets 
of the metropolis, - They were ſilent and 
ſolitary; the drowſy hum of a watchman 
walking in his ſleep, or. the inarticulate 
. growling of a difcontented drunkard, 
were the only ſounds that diſturbed the 
dreary ſtillneſs of. the Kone, 7 nor was the 
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ear poiſoned by the moſt dreadful of alt 
ſounds, The oaths and execration of 
female reprobates were heard no more; 
the laudable occupation of the guardi- 

ans of the night, in driving about thoſe 
who cannot buy their protection for the 
amuſement of thoſe who can, had long 
ceaſed; in fhort, none but the wat 
wretched of this unfortunate fiſterhood 
remained in the ſtreets, and they were 
huddled up together, ſtriving to fleep 
away their ſorrows in the only lodging 
their miſeries had left them—the coll 
ſtone at the door of ſome deſerted houſe 
—2 ſituation ſo forlorn, that even the 
auſtere virtue of a watchman was con- 
tent that they ſhould occupy it unmo- 
. bs Eats 
Wrapped up in meditation on the 
ſtrange novelty of the ſcene before him, 
Ned paſted ſlowly on till he arrived at 
that quarter of the town called St. 
Giles's ; he there diſcovered a public- 
houſe ſtill open; it proved to be one of 
thoſe houſes which are kept open during 
the beſt part of the night, and are thence 
called night-houſes, for the reception of 
hackney coachmen and others, whole 
employment calls them forth at late 
hours. Ned entered this houſe, and 


. calling for a pint of beer, aſked if hñůe 


„ | 


. 
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could be accommodated with a hed? He 
was anſwered by a lad, apparently of 
_ about his own 17 and very ſhabbily 


greſſed, who told him, that "he would 

conduct him to the place where he him. 
ſelf deſigned to lo "ge for that night. 
They according] left this public-houſe, 
and Ned was conducted hy his companion 


through two or three dirty narrow ſtreets 


ta one of thoſe houſes which are let ut 
in miſerable tepements, where, to the 
diſgrace even 01 the diſgraceful police of 
this metropglis, the wretched infant va- 
laky of either ſex, the little wandering 
emale, wha, in the era of abſolute 
childhood, ſtrolls hope with matches or 
hat- pins, and the lurkin ag ick- pocket, 
of the ſame age, are huddled into one 
bed for a wretched pittance from the 

ains of the day! Ned, to whom theſe 
ſcenes were as new as che deſcription of 
them may be to ſome readers, ſhuddered 
as he paſſed through an apartment, thus 
occupied, to a miſerable truckle-bed in 
the corner, on-which, having depoſited 
the ſum of two pence, he threw. himſelf, . 
without 1 by the ſide of his 
companion, and, haraſſed by the fa- 
"gue of 6 tay, ſoon fell llep. | 


CHAP. = 
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CHAP. XXVL 


| AN EXAMINATION BEFORE A MAGIS- 


TRATE OF NO VERY SINGULAR KIND, | 


N a ſtreet, at ſome, though no con- 


ſiderable, diſtance from this precinct, 8 


lives the worſhipful Mr. Pier, a juſtice 
of the peace for the county of Miaat 

It. happened on the day preceding the 
evening on which Ned arrived in Len- 
don, that this worthy gentleman found 
himſelf a little ſtraitened for caſh, to 


carry on the neceſſary buſineſs of his 


office, a circumſtance which was likely 
ſo ſeriouſly to affect the welfare of the 


publics that it became abſolutely neceſj- 


tary, in his opinion, to provide a remedy 


for the evil; he therefore called a coun- 


cil, conſiſting of his clerk and chief run. 
ner, at which, as it became manifeſt, 
upon inquiry, that none of thoſe conve- 
nant ladies, who were under the protee- 


don of his Worſhip, had afforded a pre. 


tence to call upon them for a ſupply on 
this exigency by any omiſſion in their 
weekly or monthly payments (an 


omiſſion which, indeed, the regularity 
with which buſinefs was carried on at 
this office, would ſcarcely permit to 


occur) 


eſex. 


wy 
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occur) a general ſearch was agreed on, 


which promiſed, befides caſualties, if it 
ſhould turn out ſucceſsful, at the mode- 
rate calculation of a ſhilling for each 
warrant of commitment, No contemp- 
tible ſum. 


In proſecution of this "TY the 
ſtreets were duly ſcowered, and juſt be- 
fore the break of day, when it was ſup-- 


poſed that the birds might be taken nap- 
ping, a deſcent was meditated on certain 
of thoſe tenements, in one of which 
Ned had taken up his abode; but that 
ſtrict juſtice might be done, it is but fair. 
to fay, that it was chiefly deſigned 


againſt thoſe, the holders of which had 


been rather ſlack in their compliments to 
the coffers of his Worſnhip. In fiſhing . 


theſe ſtews (for ſuch, metaphorically as 


well as literally, they were) conſiderable 
advantages were to be foreſeen by a man 


4 nt a ſpeculative turn. 


2 


It is true, that few children, who ove 
been ſo miſerable as to take up -their- 


- abode in ſuch places, ſtand much chanee - 
of being reclaimed; though it may 
happen, in very early. youth, that the 
anxious care of a parent, who has re- 
trieved a child, may weed out the ſhoots. 
of iniquity which, in ſo moderate a foil, 
8 e dut a fight root; 85 . 


it 
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it can bejudiciouſly contrived, that thefe 
ſhoots ſhall be tranſplanted to the lux- 
uriant hot-bed of a gaol, they will ſpee- 
dily acquire a degree of ſtrength, which 
may defy every attempt at deracination. 
What an advantage this may prove, in a 
country, where, probably, by a little 
contrivance, at leaſt half the penal laws 
might become torpid for want of em- 
ploy ment, need ſcarcely be pointed out. 
Ned had ſcarcely got into his firſt 
ſleep when he was awakened by a violent 
noiſe. He ſtarted, and perceived three 
or four ruffians ſtanding near his bed, 
Who, with many blaſphemous execra- 
tions, ordered the poor little miferable _ 
inmates of the place to put on their 
rags and attend them! When this was 
done, during the performance of which 
much mirth aroſe in the minds of theſe 
humane retailers of juſtice, and many 
witty remarks were excited, each couple 
was accommodated with a pair of hand- 
cuffs, and they were all conducted to a 
place of ſecurity till the worſhipful Ma- 
giſtrate ſhould be at leiſure to ſign their 
reſpective warrants of commitment. It 
had not long ſtruck nine (for the atten- 
tion of this gentleman to the duties of 
his office was indefatigable) when the 
produce of the ſeveral ſearches of the 
VNV preceding 
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preceding night was laid before him. 
Their reſpective names were aſked, and 
_ commitments made out, with a diſpatch, 
which reflected infinite credit on the 
ability of his Worſhip's clerk. It was 
in vain that many women, who had 
been taken up in the ſtreets, proteſted, 
with truth, that fo far from being com- 
mon ſtreet-walkers, they were merely 
- purſuing their own buſineſs, or talking 
with their friends; in vain did they 
offer proof of this ; in vain did two or 
three lads, who were apprentices, or 
ſervants, offer to ſend for their maſters 
or relations —Commit was the word, 
and they were referred to the intereſt of 
their friends, if they had any, to miti- 
gate the rage of juſtice in this ri gid de- 
votee to morals, decency, 1 
order at a future period. In ſhort, The 
innocent and the guilty, the poor miſ. 
guided female, who had barely taken 
the firſt Rep in the paths of vice, and 
the honeſt labouring apprentice, were 
| linked with the abandoned proſtitute 
and incorrigible thief, and ſent to mend 
their morals in a gaol! No doubt it 
humanely ſuggeſted itſelf to his Wor- 
ſhip, that a former would imbibe a de- 
teſtation of vice, by viewing it in its 
SR os and that the latter 


8 would. 
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would profit by what they had been ſo 
little e ee to Ware ee image 
of virtue and decorum in the former. 

The officers belonging to this re- 
ſpectable Magiſtrate knew every perſon. 

who had been taken in the houſe with 
Ned Sanford, except Ned himſelf; and 
their curioſity was not a little excited by 
a new face; it promiſed ſomething; 
they ſet about pumping the lad, who had 
been found on the ſame bed with him. 
After ſome kind of hefitation at giving 
any intelligence that might hurt ano- 
ther, the promiſe of his liberty operated 
upon this boy, and he told them that he 
knew little more of Ned, than that he 
had been taken up for robbery formerly 
and tried. This fatisfaQory intelligence 
was conveyed in a whiſper to his Wor- 
hip, and a gentleman who ſat by him on 
the bench, and upon Ned's aſking, moſt _ 
impudently, as his Worſhip told him, 


whether he might not be haves before he 


was committed, this worthy magiſtrate, 
_ chuckling inwardly at the information 
he had received, demanded of him, in 
| voice which he thought little calculated 
to betray his knowledge on the ſubject, 
whence he came? Ned, to his extremeſur« 
priſe, anſwered, in a tone of 1 ſim- 
plicity, from the gaol at —— ads he 
© ad 
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had been tried for a hi ghway robbery, 
and honourably acquitted. . 

Ho! ho!” faid his Worſhip, < ho- 
nourably, no doubt; we muſt take 
care, however, not to put you in a way 
of being acquitted again.“ | 

When Ned's commitment was made 
out, he ſighed deeply, ang, after ſome 
pauſe, aſked whether he might not have 
the money which the officers had taken 
from him? The worthy Magiſtrate, with 


whom the doctrine of refunding was no 2 


very favourite tenet, anſwered, that it: 
ſhould be taken care of, and Ned was 
going without his money, when the 
gentleman, who fat by the juſtice, aſked. 
Ned what money it was? who anſwered, . 
that he had, when taken, half a guinea, 

and ſome ſilver. This gentleman, Wbo 
attended the office to give information 
againſt ſome perſons by whom he had 


been robbed, was Sir James 1 . 


whoſe friendly interference with 


Harry Sapſworth has been already Wen 1 


tioned. His rank in life, and reſpect- 
able character, gave him great weight 
with the Magiſtrate; and, upon his ob- 
ſerving that, as the money could not, in 
all probability, lead to any diſcqvery, he 
thought it ought to be reſtored. Ned 
* received it, and, bis commitment being 
5 „ | = 8 N 


S 
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ſigned, was put into the hands of the 
officer to be conveyed to gaol. There 
was ſomething in the unaffected ſimpli- 
city of Ned's anſwer to the queſtion of 
the Magiſtrate, as to the place whence 
he laſt came, which, though it made 
no impreſſion on that worthy perſonage, 
very much intereſted Sir James. There 
was ſomething alſo in his perſon, and, 
as he perſuaded himſelf, even in his 
name, which ſtruck him, and, though 
from an idea that there could be no 
great harm in keeping a lad, who, by his 
- own confeſhon, had once already been 
in a gaol, in ſafe cuſtody for ſome time, 
he did not much care to oppoſe his com- 
mitment, yet he determined to make 
ſome inquiries concerning him, and ac- 
tually ſet about it the next day; but he 
had, unluckily fruſtrated his own ſcheme 
by procuring the money to be returned 
to Ned, who was no ſooner out of the 
office than he received a hint, that for a 
trifle, well applied, he might obtain his 
freedom. Though Ned, whoſe eye was 
extremely quick, thought he perceived a 
very ſignificant glance darted from the 
juſtice to the conſtable when his money 
Vas re- delivered to him, yet he judged it 
to be no more than a reproof for the 
ſlowneſs with which his orders were ex. 
5 N ecuted; 
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2s 3 nor did he for a moment con- 
jecture, that any body but the conſtable 
. had any ſhare in the half guinea, 
by depoſiting which he procured his li- 


E: ty; and ſurely the reader, whoſe 
mind is of courſe enlarged by a thorough 
knowledge of mankind, and an exten- 
five courle of reading will moſt perfectly 
e with him on this ſubject, and reject 
the idea, that the purity of a Magiſtrate, 
preſiding over the morals of this great 

eity⸗ could endure ſuch contamination. 


C HA P. XXVI. 


— 


AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE aernopdoes, 


N the courſe of this morning's 
| 1 walk, as Colotel Walſingham and 
„ Cap tain Seymour were paſſing through 
5 8 s-Street, they met Miſs Der- 
ham. This meeting, which was ſo 
direct, that he could not, by any means, 
avoid ſpeaking to her, was a ſad ſtroke 
upon poor Walſingham, who had avoid- 
cd an interview with this dangerous re- 
lation, moſt aſſiduouſſy, ever fince her 
marriage with Sir Harry had been ſup- 
5 poſed. to be ſo near a concluſion. e 455 
. al 
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ated as he was, however, he was com- 
pelled to accoſt her. This he did with 
viſible conſtraint — a quality that had lit- 
tle ſhare in the addreſs of the Lady, 


which was frank and open, and had in it | 


ſomething ſo little allied to the coldneſs 
which it had formerly difplayed, that her 
regard for her amiable coufin was viſible 
to his friend Seymour, who, in the 
character of a by-ſtander, perceived what 
Was, perhaps, unnoticed by either of the 
parties engaged. As they were conver- 
ſing together, the door of a banker's 
ſhop, oppoſite to which they ſtood, fud- 
denly opened, and one of the clerks 
(addrefling Miſs Derham) told-her, that 
there was a young man-1n-the ſhop who 
_ wiſhed earneſtly to ſpeak with her. The 


Lady, a good deal furpriſed at this, 


| aſked, with ſome reſerve in her manner, 
why the perſon, whoever: he was, did 
not himſelf come out to her? In anſwer 
to this the clerk told her, that they had 


found it neceſſary to ſecure him, frgm _ 


ſome ſuſpicions which - they entertained 

of his conduct; that, while in this ſitu- 
ation, upon ſeeing her go by, he had - 

ſaid that he knew her, and begged earn- + 

eſtly that he might be permitted to ſpeak 

to her. Mils okay to whoſe aſſiſt- 
ance diſtreſs was a ſure claim, entered 


— 


— 
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the banker's door, attended by Walſing. 


ham and Captain Seymour, and in the 


ſhop. diſcovered old Braddyl's appren- 


tice, Luke Level. She accoſted him 


with her uſual ſweetneſs, and aſked him 


hat had brought him there, and how 
long he had left Braddyl's family?“ 

e Lleft them on laſt firſt day, e, (4 
quoth Luke, and I am well pleaſed to 


_ ſee thee, becauſe it is in thy power to 


relieve me from my difficulty. —< I 
thank you for your motive at leaſt,” 
faid Miſs Derham ; “ but what is this 
difficulty?“ “ Thee muſt know, ſaid 


abe, that they detain me here on ac- 


count of a note, which I have preſented 


for payment, and which, they ſay, is 8 


not of the hand- writing of the perſon.— 

„ Where did you get the note?” ſaid 

Malſingham, interrupting him. From 
Harry Sapſworth, anſwered Luke.— 


« Harry Sapfworth !” ſaid Walſingham, | 


2. 


ſmiling.—“ Truly,“ replied Luke; I _ 


received it from Harry Sapſworth ; TEE 


then turning to Miſs Derham, with the 
ſame cold countenance, friend Harry 


Sapſworth,“ continued he, who is fo 


ſoon to be wedded to thee.” = 
Mliſs Derham bluſhed deeply; nor did 
ſhe dare to look at Walſingham, who, 


feeling at that moment . for 
| | 7 5 


I 
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4 told Luke, with ſome acrimony, to 
.* ſpeak with more reſpe&. To this he 


Fat; als je anſwere by A: ſtare, com- : 


1 norance and unfeelin 


ob udn he clerks could ſcarcely 
2 fmiling; but the chief of them, 8 


taking up the ſtory here, told Colonel 


Walſingham that they had late on the 
preceding day, detected a forgery to 2 
conſiderable amount on Sir Harry Sap 


worth, who kept caſh at their houſe; 


but that the perpetrators had eſcaped, as 


they had ſent an ignorant boy with the 
bill, and, probably, ſuſpecting ſome - 


| thin from the lad's tong ſtay, had quit- 
he place at which they had appoint- 
eld to meet him, when he ſhould have 


received the money; that their clerk 


had not been able to meet with Sir 


Harry on the preceding day, but that 


they had juſt , ſent to him the forged 


notes, with that which the young man 
(meaning Luke) had. preſented for his 


| inſpection. Mils Derham then told the 
lad that his ſituation was a ver ſerious 
one, and again aſked him if he was 


ſure that he had received the note from 
Sir Harry? 


LIxeceived it 11 5 his ſervant, James 
| Black,” . rephed Luke, © which is all 


% 


*. 


. thee knoweſt.”— « How,” ſaid 


** 


. e 
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Watfingham, came Sir Harry's fervant 
to give Jou ten pounds!“ “ From 
matives of friendſhi pe Bk Toke: Wal. 85 
fingham repeated 5 queſtions fe 
times, but could procure no other an- 
fwer. He then (addreſſing hiniſelf ito. 


_ Miſs Derham) begged the would not det 


this *bufineſs detain her, for chat he 
would biiuſelf, with Pleaſure, Wait "the 
event of jt. . 
„Will you add to your Madl 
coufin Siduey, Taid ſhe, with a {mike 
by letting me know that event? for we, | 
am really intereſted in it. You have for. 
biaden yourſelf the entrance of Derham- 
houſe, 1 know, till the difcovery of my 
poor little girl.“ She pauſed, and 
checked a ſigch. If I have power to 
abſolve you, your raſh vow ſhall ſtand. 
5 55 nothing.” “ Ah my fweet coufin,” 
faid Sidney,“ es know not half my 
-motives for abſtaining from 
Here he pauſed. Prat I: have any tole- 
_ rable gueſs at them,” ſaid the, bl 
__ *they owe their moſt: formidable qu 


ties to your own: imagination. In my 


preſent diſpoſition of mind, I am fure they 
do.“ Here Miſs Derham, looking down, 
as if to adjuſt ber cloak, and waving her 
Hand to Sidney, ſaid, in a low, faulter- 
0g voice, Pow t Ellen me; . and 


ä 
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tied aut of the ſhop, and left a ſenſation 
in the baſam of Kolanel Walſingham, 
that he would not have exchanged for 
che throne of an Eaſtern: monarch. 

Ide clexk ſoon returned from Sir 
Harry Sapſworth's, with ſuch an ae- 
count of the bills as liberated Luke 
Level. It turned out, upon inſpection, 
that the bill which-he had preſented was 
mot forged, thaughithoſe which had been 


preſented on the preceding day were ſo. 
| - Walfingham: then ordered u coach, and, 


leaving his friend Seymour to purſue his 
walk, took Luke home with him, in 


hopes that, through him he might gain 
ſome clue in a buſineſs which every no- : 


ment grew more and more obſcure. 
Luke, after à long examination by 


Colonel Walſingham, at laſt cenfeſſed, N 


that Mr. Black had cultivated a great 


intimacy with him, and ſet him to Wateh 


the motiens of N ed Sanford; that he 
particularly queſtioned him concerning 
Ned's conduct at Marſton when he met 
him there; and that, to recompenſe 
him for his: aſſiduity, and purchaſe his 


| ſecrely, as to the: ſubject of-:their.'conti- 
nual converſations, he had given him 4 
note for ten pounds, and numberleſs 
ee of ſetting 8 up W 
2 if 


wo 
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-> 00; de ſhould! chuſe to ſettle in town. 
Good God!“ ſaid Walſingham, with 
emotion, did you ſee your companion 
in danger of loſing his life, without 


diſcloſing to any one what you knew of 
the tranſaction ? No one aſked me 
acqueſtion, ſaſd Luke, that I did not 


_affwer. +: Friend Wharton wiſhed to 
| know, if I could tell where Edward San. 


ford was at ſeven o'clock.” I told him 1 
had quitted Marſton at ſix; where was 
the neoeſſity of telling thoſe | things = 
whichiwere not demanded ?”?—*< Pray,” 
aid, Walſingham, * what brought you 


to town now ??—<©*<© My mind,” faid 


Luke, © hath dwelt much o the pro- 
miles. of friend Black. be un- 
quiet therewith, and could not reſt till 
I had obtained the licenſe of my maſter 


Braddyl- to take a ſhort journey to the 
great city, not doubting that, if I could 
procure a ſettlement here, he would fet 
me free from my indentures, for he 
carxeth little for worldly concerns ſince 


the loſs of his daughter.“ “ Poor fel · 


low. «7: exclaimed: Sidney, —*< I wrote,” 
continued Luke, to James Black, ad - 
dreſſing him, at his maſter, Harry Sapſ- 


Dan een, intimate that I was coming 
to town, and, yeſterday, when | arrived 7s 


4 at the inn where a 9 puts up, I 


found 128 


[ 
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found that he had been Waiting for me; 
and being compelled to retire deforemy \ 
arrival, had- left a letter, directing me: 
to ſee him early this morning; but in 
my way 1thought 1 might as well change 
my note, and that led me into the per- 
plexity i in which I was when thee ſaw. me 
but now.'”—** Then you were going; to 
Sir Harry Sapſworth's ?”” ſaid Walfing-: 
ham“ Nos“ ſaid Luke. —“ He di- 
rected me to meet him at another place, 
which raiſed in me ſome admiration.“ — 
« Where is that place?” .cried the Co- 
lonel, with a quicknels that alarmed the 
phlegmatic Luke: He, however, pulled 
a letter out of his pocket, in which 
Walſingham found a direction to a Mr. 
Harris, at a houſe in the neighbourhood 
of Paddington; whither, as ſoon. as a 
| hackney-coach, could be procured,,Wal-- 
ſingham drove, attended. by Luke. Co. 

- Jonel Walſingham, though he had ite 
ſeen Sir James Hardy ſince his unſue- 
ceſsful negotiation, and did not, there- 
| fore, i im 585 that Betſy Was out of the 
cuſtody of. Sir Harry, had yet no doubt 

that Mr. Black was privy to the conceal.v. 
ment of her, wherever he might De, "> 
and could not forbear entertaining ſan- _ 
guine hopes of making ſome material 
e at the houſe ta which Ene : 


: 8 
3 - * 
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had; been directed. Phey arrived in 
__fomething leſs than an hour, every mo. 
ment of which appeared twice as long ax 
it actually was; at a {tall Houſe in à re. 
tired ſpot, nearly ſurrounded by gar. 
dens, at the door of which they knock. 
ed repeatedly before they could procure: 
nan anſwer. At lengtk a woman, rather 
e deer the middle age, appeared, and 
reſolved alt their queſtions concerning 
Mr. Harris witk a reſerve and ſhyneſs, 
which induced Walſinglam, with very | 
little ceremony, to puſh by Her as the 
itood at the door into the Houſe: This 
conduct alarmed: the woman. She 
aſſured him- that there was no'perfon in 
the houſe: but herſelf, and offered to 
conduct him all over it. THis offer he 
accepted, and found Hat ſhe hat? ſtated 
do be true: 14 had at length given op 
this fruitleſs ſear, and Was leaning. 
a againſt a poſt, extremely chagrined at 
his iſucceſs, When he ſaw' a woman 
__ ſtanding at the'door of the next houſe, 
with hereyes fixed on him, and a coun> 
tenance {6 completely betraying an anx- 
iety to communicate ſome intelligence, 
vith which her mind was labouring, 
that it inducet Him immediately tor 
accoſt her. Aſter à very little converſa- 
tion with her Be fearted that, very late 
CCC | | "OR 
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on the preceding evening, a gentleman, 
2 by two Ladies,, extremely dreſ- 
ſed, had arrived at the houſe of her 
- neighbour,. of whom, ſhe ſaid, as ſhe. 
was a very late comer, ſhe knew nothing; 
that the noiſe- they were compelled to 
make in DFocprng admiſſion alarmed. 
her, and that ſhe left her bed to look 
out. of the window; that one of the 
Ladies, as far as ſhe could diſcern by 
the light of the candle which was 
brought out, was very young, and very. 
| handſome, and that the gentleman had 
his arm in a ſling. She added, that ſhe 
believed they had left the houſe early in 
the morning, as ſhe had neither ſeen nor 
heard of them in the courſe of the day. 
Colonel Walſingham had no doubt, 


from the deſcription, that theſe were the ON | 


perſons he was in ſearch of, and retired 
very. much vexed at having again ſo nar- _ 
rowly miſſed the object of his ſearch, and 
agitated by ſenſations extremely Gmilar” | 
to thoſe of a man, whoſe ticket in the 
lottery is next in number to a twenty 


e pounds AE 


"A 3 
„ 
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je chAr. XVI. 

4 raw. ANECDOTES CONCERNING | 
3 MR, BLack. . 
TY F Black Was pretty el 
delineated by the landlord of the 
1 inn, when he deſcribed him as one of | 
5 the greateſt villains under the ſun. 
|  . _” The father of this gentleman was 
| known to the world in the character of 
8 a lawyer : without being bred: to, or ad- 
nes into, the profeſſion itſelf, in any 
one ſituation of it, he was af adept at al!“ 
chat kind of buſineſs which tends to = 
grace it. In vain did the courts'of juſ. 
tice fulminate againſt him for dis p 77g 


tice. Over the conduct of the members 5 


bk their own corps they have fame ſway, 
ok which ſway much depends upon their 
ES power of diſmiſſion; but. they could 
nmcdt drive a man from his ſituation, Who 
had no ſituation from which he ui, zt be 
c. e gentleman had a ready 


been tranſported; and to the puniſh- 

ment of the pillory he was tolerably 

3 - callous. His competency as a witneſs, 
bt + however, being deſtroyed, he felt much 
cl his ability, in the performance of 

FM certain OE of his profeſſion, rand 1 
e | | SID „„ and 1 
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_ ſaw, with, pleaſure, his ſon. James : 
develope, every day, more ſtrongly! the 
promiſe of a good perſon, and a very 
acute and ſubtle head. Moſt ſirenu- 
ouſly did he inculcate to him the dread 
of that puniſhment which had, he ſaid, 
ſo materially injured; his father. 1 
r if poſſible, the pillory,” 
ſaid he, not that there is any thing 
in ſtanding there; it is no bad way of 
paſſing an hour; but the conſequences 1 
If ever a period ſhould arrive, at which 
your oath becomes of no importance, 
you-are a ruined man, Whether this 
advice made a deeper impreſſion on the | 
ſon than the father intended it thould, i 8 
doubtful: Certain it is, however, that 
he had ſcarcely attained the age of 1 nine- 
teen when he married the litter of his 
| mother, a female, whom his ather Gag :- 
taken to his bed with leſs ceremony, 
and deſpiſing the grovyelling tr ricks of his 
ſire, deſtined about a thouſand Dounds, | 
of which the Lady was poſſeſſed, to [pe- 
5 culations of an higher order. He quit- | 
ted the perlieus of 'Chick-La ane, in 
which he had till then telſdgd g A 
houſe at the welt end of the town - 72 | 
Bora phaeton kept a brace of hunters, 5 
and aſſociated with the beſt company he 
e to. He fell, however, by ; * 


„FFA. very 


5 


\ 
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very natural bias im fortune, inte the fo. 
Tiety. of men of his own ſtamp. The 
man, who is very eaſy of acceſs, how. + 
ever ptepofſefling His appearance may be, 
1 always to be approached with caution. 
The neceſſity that, for the purpoſes of 
villainy in the preſerit day, the perpe- 
trators of it. ſhould, in expefice and ex- 
ternal ſplendor, vie with gentlemen, has 
given to the manners of the age, have 
acquired a faſtidioufneſs which, though 
much the topic of blame with half-wit- 
5 ted men, particularly travellers, is a ⁵ 
* fafeguard abſolutety effential to men of | 
- Honeſty and property: to thoſe men 
only then, who, except a very few raw 
boys of diſtinction, were glad to take 
up with any ſociety, did My, Black, 
E: with all his expenice, gain admittance. 
„ Ile found them the counterparts of him- 
elt, with little ability, and that little 
never expanded by education. Though - 
deemed by themſelves, and the very 
. Young men around them, perſons of 
| fuperior , talents, they poſlefſed no one 
—_  giftwhich approached the endowment of 
2a human mind; but a conſummate por- 
tion of cunning, extremely reſe:;nbling 
the inſlinctive miſchief of a monkey; 
and this, accompanied, as thermolt tri- 
1 vial talents invariably are, with a OY "oY 
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Which obtruded it on the e Ra 7 every 
obſerverx, inſomuch, that th 


| taught lads: of rank, who, n quit- 
ting ſchool, or college, fell 1 ho their 
hands, foon eſcaped them, th 


fortune, and broke the heart of his wife. 
He had, as related by his friend the 


landlord, known various Feet As 
Im to aſſume j 
different forms. He was at one time a 


his neceſſities compelled 


dailiff's follower, at another he had a 
ſhare in à banking houſe, which iſſued 


= mall bills, and . al to the deſtruction 


of ſome hundreds of the moſt honeſt 
and laborious part of the community; 


he has been an advertiſingmoney-lender, 


and the keeper of a Faro bank, and be- 


came a bankrupt whenever it ſuited Big; 
convenience; but being driven by ne- ms 
ce ſſity to the commiſſion of a ſwindling, 2 ; 
tranſaction, the conſequences of which 


118 


grew ſerious, he was compelled to 
the line he was in, and was rec# 
mended by a Mr. O'Farrel, an e 
acquaintance, to the ſervice of Sir Harry 
Sapſworth. He had, in the courſe of 
he viciſſitudes of his fortune, found 


himſelf, more than once, in the ſituation 
of a valet, a polt higher, perhaps, than 


7 15 PEE 


few ak 


h 8 5 
without: the lots of ſome "We na In 
this ſaciety Mr. Black ſoon diſſi ated Fes : 
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any in which birth and education had 
originally deſigned that he ſhould act, 
and he was pretty well at home in the 
duties of his ſtation. - „ ee 
Ile did not engage in the en of 
sir Harry without à firm reſolution to 
fleece him with as much dexterity and 
perſeverance as poſſible, till he ſhould be 
enabled to make up a purſe; and, as 


ſoon as he had accompliſhed that deſir- 8 


able end, he was fully determined to 
em bark for the Continent, and try his 
fortune on à ſoil leſs unfriendiy to his © 
ingenuity than this' had proved. M 
conſequence of this determination he 
watched the Parofiet moſt affiduouſly, 
and quickly per ed how much he was 
faſcinated with the unadorned charms. 


of Betſy Braddyl. He ſoon became the 


confidant of his maſter on the ſubje& of 
his love, and boldly promiſed. him the 
ratification of his deſires, to accom- 
pliſn which, however, he let him know 
N * rdund ſum of money would be 
neceſſary. Sir Harry was vicious, more 
through indolence and habit than any 
great depravity-of heart. He thought 
ol. nothing in this ſcheme, but the pol- 
leflion of Betſy, hom he ſaw a very 
't eautifil figure, Wat ly calculated 10 
- Cecorate a Th - ag equipage, which ke 


de rind ; 7 5 
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determined to beſtow on her. Had he 
been acquainted but with half the vil- 
lainy which Mr. Black found it neceſſar 

to wade through, in order to . 
his end, even his apathy would have 
been moved toihorzor. . Wen 46 

When Black perceived that the chaC. 

tity of this poor girl was thoroughly 

proof againſt the ſeduction of all thofe 
ſcenes of ſplendor, which he contrived | 


_ artfully: enough ta diſplay in his various 


converſations with her and her mother, 
he looked about for a cauſe for this ex- 
traordinary degree of virtue, for ſuch 


. he thought it. When a man doubts 


the exiſtence of goodneſs, it is, at leaſt, 


fair to doubt that he poſſeſſes a ſingle 


particle of it. Mr. Black had, with a 
modeſty peculiar to thoſe gentlemen 
whoſe minds are framed like his, fatisfied 


himſelf; that that which he did not- find 


himſelf poſſeſſed of, exiſted no where: 


In ſhort, he laughed at the idea of vir- 


tue, though e felt the exiſtence of 


vice. Under the influence of theſe ideas 


he turned to ſeek for the motive of 


| Betly's conduct on the preſent occaſion, _ 


and it was not long before he perceived 


5 5 . | i ſoon 


the innocent : and pure attachment, which 
: grew every. day more viſible in all her 
5 ions, ä Nen Sanford. It was 


« 
b 
A 
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Won reſolved that tis boy muſt be 16. 
-moved ; but the means of removing him 
Were not ſo eaſily attained. In wel 
[the bufineſs/ over in Ris mind, the image 
of kis father occurred to the recollection 
of Mr. Black. Fhis father was now 
| 3 old and poor; but he ſtill grub 
ded on in the lower ſcenes of infamy. 
Back knew that no man had formerly | 
| beets more expert in procuring: perſons | 
hefe preſence was requiſite, or in get- 
ling thoſe out of the way who: ſtood in 
it. In the courſe of his application to 
this venerable gentleman, he.renewed - 
his acquaintance with a Mr. Davis, who, 
not feeling noe 1 of ambition as 
ſtrongly as k, had eg > 
the fame biincipls in a lower ſphere. 5 
Mr. Davis had viſited; under various 
names, as many gaols as the benevolent 
Howard, and it was (as Gibbet ſays) 
for the good of his country that he 
mould do fo. He had, however, the 
good luck, at the ſame time when Black ' 
' renewed his acquaintance with his fa- 
ther, to be unincumbered with any of 
- theſe patriotic duties; in truth he VB, 
What was not very often. the caſe ' | wh 
dim, at large. 5 
With this gentleman. then was be 
. triumvirate W ho 
8 framed 
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. framed the ſcheme, the event of which 


has been related againſt the life and R. 
berty of this poor boy; not probably 
that either of them wiſhed his denth t,. 

Tay, even Mr. Davis was heard' to de- 
clare, that, though he puftied hard fer a 
capital conviction againſt im, as the 
forty pounds, payable upon ſych convie- 
tion, would have been a pretty thing in 

addition to the douceur whi i he bad re- 
ceived from Mr. Black, yet he had de- 
termined, in the character of proſecutor, 
tõ recommend the lad to the mercy of the 
court. Nothing, however, is certain 
on this fublunaty globe. The humanity 
of Mr. Davis, as we have ſeen, had no 
opportunity for exertion. He himſelf 
became an object for the exertion of the 
humanity of others, if ſuch a quality 
could be excited by the inadequate pu- 
niſhment, which the failure of fo deteſ- 
table a plot had incurred. As, before 
poor Ned's acquittal Mr. Black had ae- 
compliſhed all that he intended, it de- 
came a matter of indifference to him 
what became of the boy; but the com- 
mitment of Davis was by no means ſo; 
he dreaded the anger of his accomplice; 
he was haſtening down to him when he 
_ Broke his arm; and he was no ſooner in 

2 ſtate to be removed, than he tooka a 

"Tos : ſrobily 


ſpeedy: ee e 1 in — to 
ae bail for this. reſpectable friend. 
Mr. Black was received again with 
< / great cordiality by his maſter, who, to 
do him. juſtice, was not acquainted with 
the true cauſe of his journey; and, 
having accompliſhed the firſt object of 
his return to town, Mr. Davis was once 
BORG: turned looſe on ſociety. e 
Still, however, the ruin of poor little 
Betiy was procraſtinated by an oppoſi- 
tion 3 Mr. Black's philoſophy- could 
not account for; and he began to fear, 
that half the profits he had hoped for 
from this job — fail him; he therefore 


5 3 determined on a bold ſtroke at once, 


and, being a little i in the ſecrets of his 


5 maſter s fortune, as well as of his plea- 


ſures, he made ſome. attacks on his 
banker, which were attended with ſuc- 


5 "ceſs; in ſhort, he had already, by a well- 


concerted ſyſtem. of - forgery, | poſſeſſed 
himſelf of a tolerable ſum, when the 
news of Luke Level's intended arrival 
alarmed him. The bill he had given to 
Luke was among ſome more ſecret ſer- 
vice money, and which he had received 
from his maſter. He knew the ſpirit of EL 
. hoarding which was in this prudent lad; 8 


and, among other forgeries, almoſt the 
firt that Aruck bim was, that of the 7 


. 
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note in queſtion, as it could not be * 
tected till Luke ſhould undertaxe a 
journey to town, who: would hardly 
raiſe the ſuſpicions of his neighbours by 
offering it for eirculation in the country. 
He waited with extreme impatience at 
the inn for the arrival of the waggon, in 
which Luke was expected, till he could 
wait no longer, and then left the letter, 
which has been before mentioned. lt 
was on his return from this place that he 
heard, by means of one of his accom- 
plices, of the detection, on the ſame. 
day; of à forgery to a tolerable amount; 
He took the only reſolution for a wiſe 
man in his ſituation, that of retiring. 
As he knew his maſter was at Ranelagh, 
he ventured to call on the Lady, whom 
he honoured with his: name, to commu- 
nicate to her ſome few particulars. He 
was aſtoniſhed to heat that ſhe was gone 
to Ranelagh likewiſe. He waited im- 
patiently” 05 her return, and, in wait- 
ing, an idea ſuggeſted itſelf to him; he 
thought if he could take off Betſy with 
him, in his retreat ſhe- might prove aw 


good terms, if he ſhould be compelled 

do treat with his maſfer. He went, to 
+ - epare the Lady of the houſe to which 
. Walſingham attended Luke at 

oo | Paddington 


. 
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Paddington Ohe, only retreat- which oe 
curred to him onthe -occalion ) ode 
was: no other than the nominal wife. of 
Mr. Davis, for the ſoheme, and convey- 
_ ed-Mrs. Black: and: BStIy thithen ee 
c nee eee E 
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| ON. au Ned 5 difbarge 


from the commitment of that wer- 
thy: magiſtrate, Mr. Pier, and when he 


bad exhauſted almoſt. every farthing of 
the: remainder of: the p#ttance. whick he 
ſaved from the fangs af the conſtable; 
as he was viewing the Parade, at guard 
mounting, in St. James's Fark, he dif- 


covered Colonel Walſingham in conver- 


ſation with one of the officers, of the 
guard. The moment he ſaw Him diſ- 
engagel he acceſted him; that gentle 
man, who! was extremely rejeiced to-lee 
him, offered to take him — his ſervice, 
an offer which was moſt gratefully, ac- 
cepted by poor Ned, who had, on that 
1 4 cane . 4 determination 
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tb inliſt in the regiment wilich.was then! 
on: duty. 

On the evening on bib 5 0 
frequently ſeen at Ranelagh, Ned at- 
tended his maſter to that placa, and: his 
abſence from his peſt: at the time when 
the carriage was called up, after pre- 
venting the Colonel's intended purſuit, 

compelled him in the event to teturn 
has London without him. 

It happened that Ned, who; upon re- 
ceiving the orders already mentioned, 
went immediately to the carriage; found 
ſome difficulty in difcovering his way: 
back again to that entrance of the:houle 
at which he had left his maſter., Wis! 
| ignorance: of the place, and-its:knownt 
intricacy, fo: perplexed him, that he 
made 8 fruitleſs attempts te reach 
the door. At length, when he thought 
lle had nearly accompliſhed: this, ai links 
boy paſſed him, with the ſtumpof a:link: 
in one hand, and his hat in the other, 
blacking' the clothes and: faces, an 
hleſſing the honours of a Gentleman: and 5 
two Ladies in their way td a back | 
eoach at no great diſtance; The Gen- 
tleman's back was turned towards Nu) 
as he paſſed; for he was very eurneſtiy 
Whispering to one of the Ladiex; inthe 

| . be rh len, though! the was: very 


1 5 


hand- 


. 


» 


>. 
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[ops dreſt. Ned was: convinced 
he ſaw the object of his early and only 
attachment. He was thunder-ſtruck at 
the ſight. He could not believe his 
eyes. What was to be done? Ha ſtep- 
ped back 3 her.— Colonel Walſing- 
ham's ſervant was called. He ſtepped 
forward towards his maſter. He looked 
round: They were at the ſtep of the 
coach. The Ladies got in.— T nue Gen- | 
tleman, Who woe the arm, which was 
on the ſide neareſt to where Ned ſtood, 
in arſling, could only help himſelf into 
the coach with the other. In oy 
this, he turned round to dn the | 
link-boy. | The light ſhone full on his 
face, 121 ; in that . Ned thought he 
diſcovered the individual features of Mr. 
Black. —- He ran towards the coach, — 
He was g to ſpeak; his natural mo- 
deſty A ed) him: If they ſhould 
not prove the perſons he a them 
to be!” His prudence determined him: 
*: If they ſhould, he might ruin all by 
eee himſelf!“ During this ſhort 
reflection his maſter was wholly forgot- 
ten. The coach was about to move, 
hen Ned, agitated by a ſudden impulſe, 


ran forward, and jumped up behind it. 


The. coach paſſed through the turnpike 
* Hyde-Park Corner, and up Park- 


25 "Di LL. =! a | og Lane XN 
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Lane to Paddington. When it came 


near the place of its deſtination, it be- 


gan to move lowly,” and 


gueſſed the; cauſe of it, got dewnz aud 
ſtood aloof. He had ſcarcely quitted it, 
when it turned ſhort out of the road 


down a rugged lane, which ſeemed to be 


newly mended with bricks and rybbiſh, 
and ſoon ſtopped at a door in a enten 8 


Wall, at which the coachman fang. 


Ned now crept as near to the oppoſite 
ſide of the coach as he could, without 


running the riſque of a diſcovery, and 
was confirmed in his firſt conjectures by 


the well-known voice of the lovely girl 


within the carriage, who was vehemently 
complaining that ſhe was deceived. The 


door opened, and Black got out, fol- 


lowed by Betſy, who exclaimed Oh! 
heavens, protect me! Where will all 
this villainy end?) She ſeemed to hefi- 


tate on the ſtep c of the coach, till Black, 
who had hald of her hand, comp ;elled - 


her to deſcend. The other 7 fol- 
lowed, and they entered the garden to- 


gether. The coachman, who had re- 
ceived his fare, now got upon his box, 
and began to back his horſes, that he 
might turn about. In attempting to do 


this, he found one of his d heels behind 


e en o 2 a e N 


"that 0 
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5 pad cantiage was in danger oof being 
evxertumed. ne applied his hip, >fo 
daieceſtfully to his — that he ſpee - 
ih regaived his former 'fituation, when | 
_ the: thaught it prudent to quit his box, 
nun ring at the bell ora light. Nea 
2 ſonner ſaw this than he ſtole mund, 
_ amd pjaceddumſelf cloſe to the wall, as 
near tcheuloor tas he cauld Rand; to avoid 
detection. He ſoon faw Mr. Black. open 
dhe door with canille in is hand, who, 
pon theicoachman's application, eral- 
led the road to dight him, while heen- 
deavoured o turn about. Ned mo 
Joener perceived an opportunity thus 
afforded him of gaining the garden aof 
' this houſe unperceived than he ſeined 
it, and, entering it, turned ſhort: to the 
right. He ſoon perceived himſelf in- 
tercepted by the remains of an old 
yew hedge which ſtood near the wall, 
- and, creeping behind it, faw Black, 
aſter he had aſſiſted the coachman to 
| - regain. che high road, return, lock che 
FLarden- gate after him, and, cr 
_ the garden, enter: the houſe Ned heard 
him ſecure the door; ſoon aſterward the 
light diſappeared from a ſmall window 


oder it, and that ſide. of the houſe to- 105 
wmards him was left in total darkneſs... 


During his time Ned was in extreme 
agitatio FI 15 war: 2a not what to do.” In 


TY 


3: %g# 


he found his way 
tub plaoedito catch the rain, Which was 
condudted to it by a gutter from a pent- 
houſe, the back of which was reared 
the garden. wall, above which: 
roſe ferns] feet. From a window, over 
the ſide: of this penthauſe, Ned diſcern- 
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thefirlt ctumult of his thaughts he Was 


temptell to ruſn forward, am ay vi- 


_ oient chands on ahe 1— (before 
probability due 


him; but che little 
appeared of reſcuing his beloved Betſy 


by fo violent u e ee on ted : 


ina<t0 give uptſuch an idea. 


Wra 


and, walking towards che houſe, began 


to reconnditre ihis poſt. Allwas dark: 
neſs and filence. He tried the door and 
awindow on one ſide of it; they were 


both faſt. On the other ſide of the door 
impeded by a large 


ed a cfaint light, which. gradually än- 


ereaſed, and he was ſoon convinced that 
the room was: occupied by ſome perſon 
wirb a candle; his ſpirits were now in 

_ alarm-<it:; might be Betſy herſelf, On 


the top of the penhoule, he could 
exfilhatifooreroatioli was. >Hettriedito 
mount from thewater-tub. He foundt 


could mot be done without, probably, 


producing'a 2 1 5 * 9 alarm 


the . 


pt in :rMe@ions:on: this ſabjee; 
Ned quitted >his'-place of concealment, 


#5 


7 
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ner ofithe — — next: thewall, to try 


85 eit might not be po ſſible to gain the 

of of it that way; the wall, . old 
and broken ; he: ſoon: gained the ſum- 
mit of ũt, and mounted from thence to 


that which formedithe b 


ack of the pent- 


houſe. By nl forward on 

nich he gained what 
the houſe, 
he was enabled to look in at this win - 
dow. His pulſe beat with redoubled 
quickneſs, when he ſaw a female figure 


the tiles, to effect which 
hold he could on che wall 


alone in the room, fitting at a table 


with her back towards him. HoO 
a mould he diſcover himſelf withbut dlarins | 
ing her; to make her turn round he 


ſhook the frame of the window. She 
ſtarted at the noiſe, and, as he expected, 


turned her head. What was his morti- 
| fication at diſcovering a face which he 


did not know ? At this inſtant he ſaw 


Black enter the chamber. He was 
alarmed, and tried to recover his ſtation 
on the penthouſe wall; but ſpringing 
back ſuddenly he diſplaced a Niles on 
which he N fixed one of his feet, to 
enable himſelf to look in at the window, 
and it clattered down into the garden. 
Hle flipped inſtantly from the top — the 
BOS Joey 1 to that Wet fall 1 


| © 4 25 the Whole family He went to "TOY 5 
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wall which was behind it, and had 
ſcarcely thus covered himſelf when the 
ſaſh.of the window was lifted up, and, 
Mr. Black appeared at it. 

« *Twas nothing but the wind, my. 


dear,“ ſaid he. After a ſhort pauſe, he 


continued, that girl is walking about 
over head ſtill; did you ſecure her 


door ??—<©] 140 0 03 locked it,“ ſaid the 


Lady“ and left the key in it, which is 


the beſt way to hinder her making any 
attempt at the lock, ſhould ſhe have 


any key about her.” Black expreſſed 
ſome ſatisfaQtion at his wife's attention, 
and, letting down the ſaſh, ſhut the 


ſhutters on the infide of the window, 
and retired. Ned deſcended again into 
the garden, almoſt mad with vexation, 
revolving project after project in his 
mind, each, upon examination, ap- 


pearing more fruitleſs than the former. 
He was leaning agamſt the wall (his 


mind thus occupied) when he was rouſed 


from his reverie by a faint voice at ſome . 
ſmall diſtance from him. He turned his 
eyes towards the place from which it 
ſeemed to proceed, when he felt every 
faculty abſorbed in aſtoniſhment, not 
ain with terror. From the ſpot to- 


- wards which his attention had been cal- 
led, he ſaw a faint light, beam as it 


E dee 
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were from the earth, and in the midft of 
i, the figure of a man, in a white gar. 
ment, aſcending gradually, till he had 
gained the ſqrface, He had ſomething 
like a fmall ſack on his ſhoulder. He 
was followed by two other figures, the 
colour of whoſe garb Ned could not dif. 
 _cern. As the laſt aroſe, the light va- 
- niſhed ; they moved flowly in a line to- 
__ wards the end of this little garden till 
they were out of ſight. Ned now heard 
the garden gate unlock, which relieved 
him from part of his amazement (for 
he had actually at firſt ſuppoſed them to 
be ſupernatural beings) and when it had 
besen fome minutes clofed again, he ven- 
tured to move towards the place at which 
he had originally ſeen the light. When 
he came to it, he perceived an old well, 
< chem inch ed. He drop- 7 
ped a ſmall ſtone into it, and found that 
it was dry. After employing ſome mi- 
nutes in conjectures upon the extraor- 
e nary circumſtances which had occur- 
| - _ red, he formed the bold reſolution of 
dece'ſcending into this well, and exploring 
- what at preſent ſeemed to him fo myſte- _ 
_ - Tious: As he walked round it, reflecting 
- . _ -ottthe means he ſhould adopt in order to 
effect his purpoſe, his foot ſtruck againſt 
lomething, which, upon examination, 
. TT 
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pro et to de ladder, and lay clofe by 
the fie > The the well, which rendered it 
frobabte that the perſon who had ſo. 
a lately Aſcended“ Fad made uſe of it. 
This chen he placed in the well, and not, 
indeed, without ſome palpitation ok 
| heart, beg an to deſcend. A Vague idea, 
that it Wight communicate with the 
houſe, determined him to explore it, 
Whatever it might be. He had ſcarcely 
laced” himſelf on the ladder, when it 
ddenly ſunk with him about three 
feet, Upon coming to the bottom, hge 
found that this was occaſioned by a 
deooden bottom, ſomething like the 
head of a caſk, which, turning upon a 
kind of pivot, tilted up the moment 
any weight was placed on the ladder. 
What was the joy of Ned to find juſt be- 
bow this falſe ; FRO a paſſage, about 
three feet bake leading, as well as he 
could conjecture, in a direct line for the 
houſe. Be immediately entered it on 
| his hands and Knees, and very ſoon 
found himſelf in a place of a tolerable * 
extent. The firſt thing his hand occur- 
red, as he groped his way along the 
well, was a Kind of table, on which he 
 diſcovered' a tinder-box and matches, 
_ purpoſely placed, as it'is. probable, near. 
3-3 En entrance. With this he ſoon ftrack _ 
= 11 = 


.- 
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2a . and, finding a candle, began 5 ä . 


explore this ſubterraneous habitation. 


Unſkilled as Ned was in the ways of this 
town, it was not difficult for him to diſ. 


cover that this apartment belonged to a 


ſet of coiners; 3 a large preſs and fly, 


ſome ſhillings in an unfiniſhed ſtate, an 
the metal from which they were cut, ſoon 


confirmed him in this conjecture. He 


did not doubt that this was the cellar of 


the houſe which, projecting under a 
little ſtone yard (forming, indeed, part 
of the garden) might eaſily communicate. 
-with this old well. In the corner of the 


apartment he diſcovered a ſmall brick 
ſtair-caſe, at the top of which was a trap- 
door, faſtened on the inſide by almoſt 


every made which human \ingenuity 
could deviſe. Theſe faſtenings, Bl 


ever, as he was luckily on the inſide, 
Ned at length overcame, and, lifting the 
trap, which was without hinges, and, 


indeed, fitted fo nicely as to ſeem a part 


xx 


of the floor of a narrow paſſage, he 


found himſelf at laſt in the fame houſe 
with his beloved ah He left the can- 


dle burning in a diſtant corner of the 


cellar, and placing the tap not abio- 
lutely down, but fo that the light could 


not be diſcovered, he began to meditate. RP 


| on 2 1 of e x He. bad. 1 
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rovidentially difcovered from 
Black, that the room in which Betly 

was over his own, and that the kev 


was in the door. He' pulled off bis 
ſhoes; and tripping lightly up the ſtair- 
cafe, ſoon came to the door of the room - 
which he ſuppoſed: to be Betly's. He 


found the key in the door, and pur- 
poſely ſo turned as to permit him to 
E, though there was not light enough 


to ſee, what paſſed within. After wait- 


ing ſome time, with his ear applied to 


the key-hole, he heard ſomebody ariſe 


from a chair, and walk ſlowly along the 
room; at the ſame time a deep ſigle 


met his ear. He could not be deceived 


in the ſigh—it was Betſy's. How ſhould : 
he make known who he was without en: - 


dangering a. diſcovery? | To open the 


door would alarm her too much. It was 


no time to deliberate. He heard her 


approach the ſide of the room neareſt to 


the door. He whiſpered through e 


key-hole—Betſy! He heard the voice, 


whoſe tones were ſo ſweet to his ear, ; 
exclaim Oh, heavens ! * and, after a 


ſhort pauſe, Who are vou! 2 —4 Huſh, 
for heaven's ſake!” ſaid Ned, „It is 
Sanford. Betſy was breathlels. Ned 
baeeard her fall into a chair: He opened 
TN TO woe with as little noiſe as poſſible, 


and. 


=. 1065 arrived at the bottom, 


EY free from all 1 


"Ba 5 den gate, the lock of which Ned ſpee - 
* * e 19: foro: * and 2 Bi 
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es was at her knees, 1 


+ & 4 


dearer to him than the combined . 


ſures of all the monarchs in the world! 


Joy and terror for ſome time kept them 


both ſilent. They heard no noiſe; the 
houſe was eee Ned would not 


] ſpend ſo precious a portion of time in ac- 
quuainting Betſy with all the eircumſtan- 
ces by which he had been enabled to di.. 


cover her. It was enough for her that 


he was Brakes 3 1 of nothing 
4 


but eſcaping f rom this place of confine- 


ment. Betſy, whoſe. alarm at. this new 
trick of. Mr., Black's, led her to remain 
Eg night! in her clothes, ſlipped off her 
| lüge alter Ned's example, and fol- 


When 
felt his 
till; hes 


8. 
way,, carefully, along. and 


vcd, him gently down tai 


Jha came to a door; it Was locked; and the 
bey taken away 
be the front dobr, and, taking an oppo- 


le concluded this: 40 5 


ſite dixe d ion, he ſon found himſelf at 


| the door leading to the garden; Which, a 
; being only... faſten. 
with as little noiſe 38 poſſible, opened, 


with bolts, Ned, 


and our two fugitives beheld: themſelves” 
1 iments, but the gate 
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gained the lane in which the coach had 
eck Ned here congratulated his 
103 Betſy on her eſcape, with a warm 
en and, ſeizing her by the hand, 
led her as quickly as the darkneſs would 
permit from the place of her confine- 
can, Dark as the night was, indeed, 
did not permit the graſs to grow 
unde their feet; their fear lent them 
——— Alarmed, i ignorant of the road, 


and under extreme agitation of mind, | 


they had traverſed a confiderable portion. 
of ground before they thought of form. 
ing any plan for their conduct; but 
when they found themſelves on a ſpot py 
where four roads met, they pauſed for a 
| ſhort time, in doubt which to purſue. 
Ned, who judged from the appearance. _ 

of it, that the turning on the right-hand *_ 
would lead them into London, where, 
he imagined, they ſhould be more ſafe 

fromthe the purfuit os their enemies; deter- 

mined on that, and turned into Totten- 
ham- Court Road. Here they began to 
ſlacken their pace, and walked on more 


at their eaſe; but a circumſtance ſounn 


occurred Which gave them extreme un- 


ceaſineſs. Every warchman, whom they 


had paſſed on the road, had been buried - 
ma i ſleep. In the ſtreets _ 
i found * A of them awake, and 


. . 
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apa or eee and 


his arms once more encircled, what was 


dearer to him than the combined trea- 
ſures of all the monarchs in the world! 
Joy and terror for ſome time kept them 
both ſilent. They heard no noiſe; the 
houſe was ee e Ned would not 
ſpend fo precious a portion of time in a- 
quainting Betſy with all the eircumſtan- 
ces by which he had been enabled to diſ- 
cover her. It was enough for her that 
he was preſent; they thought of nothing 
but eſcaping from hls place of confine- 
ment. Betiy, Wwhoſe alarm at this new 
trick of Mr., Black's, led her to remain 
al night 3 in her clothes, flipped uff her 


16857 Aer Necker 8 2 fol; 


imſelf at 


e 


D die 4 5 
be the front dobr, and, taking an oppo- 
lte direction, he ſogn found _ 
” the.daor leading. to the garden; which,” 
being only fastened with bolts, Ned. 
wWoeiͤth as little noiſe a8. poſſible, opened, 
and our two fugitives: beheld: themſelves 
ES mpediments, but the gar- 
5 85 den gate, the lock of which Ned . ” 
3 N ebe 1 force: back, and they; 9 
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ined the lane in which the coach had 

eck Ned here congratulated his oy 
1 Betſy on her eſcape, with a warm 
3 and, ſeizing her by the hand, 
led her as quickly as the darkneſs would 
permit from the place of her confine- 

Weg Dark as the night was, indeed, 

did not permit the graſs to grow 
hay Rig their feet; their fear lent them 
Dos. Alarmed, i ignorant of the road, 
and under extreme agitation of mind, 
they had traverſed a confiderable portion 
of ground before they thought of form. 
ing any plan for their conduct; buc © 
when they found themſelves on a. pot 
where four roads met, they pauſed for a 
| ſhort time, in doubt which to purſue. 
Ned,. who judged from the appearance 
of it, that the turning on the right-hand 
would lead them into London, where, 
he imagined, they ſhould be more fate 
from the purfuit of their enemies; deter- 
mined on that, and turned into Totten- 
ham- Court Road. Here they began to 
ſlacken their pace, and walked on more 

at their eaſe; but a cireumſtance ſoon 
occurred which gave them extreme un- 

_ eaſinels... Every warchman, whom they £ 
had paſſed on the road, had been buried 
in a „ ſleep. In the ſtreets _ . 
e found a Len of them awake, and 
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of theſe the attention was ſingularly 


arouſed by the extraordinary appearance 
of theſe two young perſons. Indeed, it 


was calculated extremely to excite curi- 


ofity ; nor could it be eaſily divined by 
what circumſtance a young Lady, of a 
moſt elegant appearance, ſhould be 
pacing the ſtreets at ſuch an hour in the 
morning, in company with a lad in 
| livery. Had Ned thought of walking 
beh nd her, perhaps, much of this might 
have been obviated; but his ignorance of 
the town rendered it next to impoſſible 
that ſuch an idea ſhould occur to him, 
and the ſame ignorance in her, united to 
the terrors of her age and ſex, make it 
highly improbable that it could have 
been carried into execution with any 5 
ſucceſs, - x N 
The ſcrutinizing eye, with Which | 
| theſe fellows regarded them, and the 
inclination which ſome of them diſplay- 
ed even to ſtop them for information, 
_ perplexed poor Ned extremely; he 
knew not what to do. His firſt refolu- 
tion was, notwithſtanding the hour, to 
go directly to his maſter's houſe. He 
aſked the firſt watchman he met with, 
his neareſt way to the ſtreet in which 5 
Col. Walſingham lived. He received, 
after a long pauſe, and a e 5 
| | flare, ., 
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ſtare, a direction, ſo vague, that, upon 
a ſecond application (after he had, as 
well as he could, obeyed his direction) ; 
he was aſked the common important 
queſtion, whence he came? and told, 
that he was going greatly out of his 
way. No coach was to be ſeen: In 
ſhort, haraſſed to death, he at laſt found 
himſelf near the public houſe in which 
he had taken ſhelter on the firſt night of 
his arrival in town,. and determined. to- - 
take up his abode there till the morning's -* 

light ſhould enable him to afford a ſure 
protection to Betſy, under ae: hoſpitable 
roof of his maſter. 
le accordingly N And; taking 
bis ſeat in a box which be found unde 
cupied, called for ſome brandy, ſome 
of which, having mixed it with water, 
he prevailed on Betſy to drink, as well 
as to eat part of a cruſt of bread. In a 
box, neatly oppoſite to them, they per- 
ceived a young man and woman of but 
an indifferent appearance. The woman, 
whole forehead was reclined on her 
hands, ſeemed to be aſleep, and in the 
young man, who ſat oppoſite to her, 
Ned ſoon recognized the individual 
young fellow, whom he had before met 


with in the ſame place, and who had 


3 5 him with the lodging from. | 
2 L 5 ,.- eien 
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which he had, to uſe the lawyer s term, 
been ſo uncomfortably jetted. "Ned 
and his lovely partner had not been 
many minutes ſeated before this young 

man aroſe, and went to the bar. As he 

returned with a gill of that Hquor in is 
hand, with which the poorer elaſs of 
people in this metropolis are to the dif. 
grace of our laws permitted to poiſon 
_ themſelves daily; (a balderdath ſo vile, 
2s even to be honoured by the name of 
Gin) the dreſs and appearance of Betſy 
attracted his attemion. He was looking 
boch at her and Ned with extreme at- 
tention when the latter, who knew not 
yet the courtly art of cutting (as it is 
©. termed) his acquaintance, made himſelf | 
own to this lad, who came up and 
_ - ſhook him, though with ſome cohftraint, 
by the hand. After a few cengratula- 
tions on this meeting, as Ned was about 


co open to his friend the perplexities © 


his ſituation, and, moſt probably, 8 
inquire of him the way to his maſter's 


« © -houſe, the lady in the other box arouſed 


and fhook herſelf, and; after having 


ſcratched that prototype of modern fa- 


___ thion and elegance, 4 true St. Giles's 
mab, which had flipped from its fitua- 


tion during her ſlumbers, into its rok 


; e the l her ee t I 8 
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and he flew from Ned to adminiſter the 

cordial, which he had prepared as a 
draught, preparatury to their retiring 
home for the night, or rather morning; 
for though the dawn had not yet begun 
to peep, the period of its viſitation was 
at no great diſtance. Having, in a 
pretty audible whiſper, inquired who 
Sanford and his female companion were, 
whom ſhe eyed from head to foot, -as 
ſoon as her friend was gone to the bar 


to pay his ſcore, the lady advanced to- 


wards Ned, and accoſted him thus: 
My dear fellow, tip us your daddle; 
God bleſs you, my boy.” Here be 
ſeized Ned e the neck, and gave 
him a ſmacking kiſs. © Who would _ 
have thought of feeing you again? 
Then turning, with great gravity to 
Betſy, and dropping a curtſy, the 
lady will forgive my freedom we are 


old acquaintance, you know.” She 
then ſo vehemently inſiſted upon their 


taking a glaſs together, that all Betfy 's 
modeſt terrors, who was finking with 
fear at this ſtrange and boiſterous Ke 
and all Ned's peremptory retuſals, Who 
was oppreſſed with ſhame and vexation, - 
could not avail. After a glaſs had been 

| called for of the ſame liquor, which 
HH this * had La W Ah and 5 
. <tly 
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HT. who more than half aflronted 
her by her refuſals, was compelled to 


* touch with her lips, ſhe continued her : 


converſation as follows: 15 

Well, who would have 3 
that the happy hour we ſpent together at 
Marſton ſhould have cauſed you ſo many 
misfortunes ! The lady will excuſe me, 
for I dare ſay ſhe was not acquainted 
with you then, and ſo all's fair, you 
know Ma'am. I was in Ireland all the 
time of your miſhap, where I followed 
a grenadier with a recruiting party, and 
I never heard a word of it till this ſhamb · 
ling raſcal, don't you know him? Bill 
Slim He was a drum in the regiment 
at that time. I never heard a word 
about it till he ſaid he had met vou not 
a great while ago, and then he up'd and 


7 5 told me of it. And nobody could prove 


where you was at that time! Ah, I could 

beds told could I not- you young ral. 
dn me, and 1 would too; I'd 
- have proved your alibi,” Poor Betſy 
now pulled out her handkerchief, and 


covering her face with it, began to 


weep bitterly. Ned, whoſe. ſoul was 
tora with a thouſand confli ing and 
painful ſenſations, taking this voluble 

lady by the hand, withdrew her from 
the table, , intreated Hhe not to proceed. 
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on ſuch a ſubject, and the young man 
telling her it was time to go home, ſhe 
conſented to do ſo, on condition that 
Ned would meet her there again, to 
which he was compelled to aſſent. ih 
Ah, faid ſhe, looking at Betſy, I 
underſtand—a ſweetheart—well—ah— 
heaven help me —when [I firſt knew you 
— I had not long left my own town. I 
followed that fellow, with whom I went 
to Ireland, I wiſh I had been dead be- 
fore I had ſeen him : I have known no- 
thing but miſery ever ſince.” Her 
friend, Mr. Slim, perceiving that ſhe 
was growing grave, perſuaded her to 
drink off the remainder of the liquor, 
and, taking her under his arm, purſued 
his journey homeward. As ſoon as they 
had quitted the room, poor Ned went 
up to his diſconſolate partner, and, 
gently taking her by the hand, attempt - 8 
ed to ſay ſomething; but he was ſo op- 
preſſed, that his words died” away in 
broken and inarticulate ſounds; when 
Betſy ſaid; in a faint voice, © pray in- 
quire your way to the Colonel's —per- 
haps the landlord can tell it you.“ Ned 
obeyed. He was queſtioning the land- 
lord, when a perſon, whom he had not 
yet perceived, advanced from a box, be- 
hind that in which Boop ir ang told 


him, 


2 
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| | tha, that he himſelf was going the \ very 


concerning which he was inquiring, 
I that he nnd gladly ſerve him as a 
Suide. Ned looked at this man, who 
was decently dreſſed in a great coat, and 
a hat flapped over his face, and after 
having thanked him for his civility, and 
Raid Ke ſcore at the bar, took Betſy wy: 
i he arm, and e im e out of the". 
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ö 101. - Walſingham grew xtromely 
A uneaſy at the abſence of Ned. It 
Wi in vain that he made every in _ 
_ whith ſuggeſted Itſelf to his mind. It 
Vas in vam that he examined every eon - 
- A which occurred to him. The 
myſtery of bis "abſence feemed ever) 
hour 135 capable of developement, and, 
After inyolving himſelf in a labyrinth of 
ANT on the ſubject, he was con- 
tent to leave to time the cure of that 
branes in his m Which de 
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The hint which Miſs Derbam had 
given him on the morning on which he 
met him in St. James s- Street, ſon 

weakened the determination he had 
made not to 'viſit at Derham-houſe, ſo 

far, that, in the courſe of che enſuing 

day, either through the fault of his 
horfe, or his own, he found himſelf at 

the door of this beloved manſion, Where ' 


de ſaw a poſt-chaiſe and four 3 . 
to Lord Derham. In the breakfaſt 


parlour he found Miſs Derham, who 
received him with a fweet ſmile and 
a bluſh,” which, perhaps, was to Sid- 
ney's heart the ſweeteſt of the two.— 
* Ah?* faid the, is it you? Have 
von at. laſt broken through your raſh re. 
ſolution ” . How was it poſſible to 
keep it, when you condemned it?“ 
ſaid he; © but, I fear, I have broken 


it in an unpropitious moment; by that 
riding dreſs, and the chaiſe at the door, 
yon are going out.” —* We are going 


no where, but where you may actom- 
pany us, if you have leiſure. It is ſo 
long ſince I ſaw you, that I don't recol- 
le& whether you are acquainted with the 
little ſpot my father has taken, about 
eight miles from town; tis a, ſmall 
houfe, juſt to retire to while buſineſs 
keeps him in town.“ —* Is Lord Derham 


— 
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at home, then!“ No, but, expect 
him every minute to accompany me 
down. We ſhall be able to make room 


235 for you, or, as, your. horſes are here, 


vou may ride down, if you prefer 510 


oY Why, to tell you the truth,” laid 


Colonel, Walſingham, I have deen on 


= on horſeback with an intention, after 
1 had paid my reſpects to you, to raiſe 
my ſpirits by a good rattling gallop.“ 
„Perhaps, ſaid; Miſs, Derham, if 
you go doun with us, 1 may be tempted 
to indulge you in your wiſh, for my 
horſes are there, as Ineverride in town, 
I never bring them up.“ As they were 


1 engaged in this. converſation a ſervant 
entered, and gave à note to Miſs Der- 
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ham, from wy t faid er . 
ſhe read aloud: | : 


4 1 3 x 
"=o ; 1 * * 7 s b NA : a 5 8 # ; a 
e Dear" Bab, F 


45 181 bave you . out directly, as 
it is uncertain how long it will be before 
I can return. I will, however, certainly 
Jogos, in the eveni 

5 Your affe&ionate father, 


DERHAM,” SIE] 


44 Nove 5 18 Miſs 8 40 chere 
ap re room Sr you in the comes 55 


ap unſucceſtful, expedition to day, and! 
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and I won't tax your knight errantry, ſo 

far as to inſiſt upon your accompanying 

me on horſeback.” It did not require 

much ſtrength of argument to perſuade 
WMalſingham to accept of this offer, and 
having ordered his groom to leave word 
at home, that the moment they had 
gained any intelligence of Ned they 
ſhould ſend to him, and to join him 
again as ſoon as he could with the horſes; | 

he handed Miſs Derham into the chaiſe, 
and, taking his ſeat by her ſide, they 
rattled away, and in leſs than an hour 
were within fight of their place of deſti- 
nation. This was an enchanting retreat 
on the banks of the Thames; - it was 
elegantly fitted up in a modern ſtyle, and 
a ſmooth lawn fell in a gentle deſcent 


from the windows of the parlour to the 


very edge of the river. The day was. 
remarkably fine; nature was every 
where expanding her beauties to the 
rays of a vernal ſun; the earlieſt flow- 
ers emitted their odours from the ſur- 
rounding ſhrubbery. Miſs Derham and 
Walſingham forgot their intended ride, 


and ſauntered on this lawn till dinner 0 


time. It was here, while the river 
danced among the reeds at their very 
feet, and bubbled amid the hollows of 


=y the bank, that this charming girl. con- 
\ 125 * ö fded. 
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filed to Colonel Walſingham the . 5 
cions which had . in her boſom 
from the conduct of Sir Harry Saplw | 
at Ranelagh, and e ber fixed 


reſolution never to unite herſelf to him 


ill thoſe ſuſpicions were entirely re- 
' moved. I have not yet,” faid ſhe, 
Thad an opportunity of mentioning 
them to my father; nor will it be a 
pleaſant 10 to raiſe the firſt obſtacle th 
a plan on which his heart is ſo much 

TT : But, I am ſure, if my doubts 
ſhould prove to have been well founded, 


be will ev the firſt man to xeject . the 


alliance with diſdain.” . What a balm 
was this converſation to the heart of 
| 8 5 He, had — 2 before 2 | 
periencec a bliſs, in any degree, | 
to that which be now alt, Us 3 5 
nothing to add to his els but the 
ability to bleſs his charming couſin with 
2 fortunate account of his efforts to diſ- 
cover her little favourite; but, as he had 
been ſo unlucky, he contented himſelf 


5 wWüh generally faying Jo, in anſwer to 


er inquiries, without entering into any | 
etail, the concluſion of which muſt 


To have been ſo mortifying. The morning 


glied away, and dinner was announced. - 
before they had either of them thought 
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was not yet. arrived: Walſingbam —4 
down. with the object of his affections to 
a ſmall but elegant fepaſt, towards 
which, however, they neither found 
themſelves wood by much e. 
The beauty of the evening, which { 
began to loſe; i in, would not permit 
them to remain long at table, and Sid- 
ney _eai:.y; prexailed on his charming 
couſin. to take another troll round the 
lawn. What a troll was this to a man 
FE of ſuch feelings, and ſo much in b 
5 as Sidney! Mits Derham hung on his 
arm in filence; ſhe felt herſelf happy, 
and true blifs does! not readily find wards. 
Decorum, it is true, would have forbid- 
den her to comment on her own, feel- 
ings, but no ſuch reſtraint was impoſed 
on her enraptured kinſman; yet he was 
equaliy ſilent, and frem tha ſame cauſe. 
Was, there any bleſſing on earth for 
which he would png exchanged the 
gentle burden of her arm! If ſhe but 
: touched bis hand in adjuſting ber glove;: * 
it thrilled to his very heart. Many and 
many ſuch a ſtroll; thought he, wink 
this firſt of women, might be my n 
fate ſhould permit! Thus to paſs max ]] 
a live- long ſummer's evening, Perhaps, 8 
3 accompanied by ſome 7 ar pledge! : R 
e be die, to ee * dhe not: 
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believe it ſympathy, to account for the 
ſigh which eſcaped Miſs Derham at this 
_ inflant; it-was à ſoft ſigh, or rather the 
: audible ſwell of the fariified bofom. - 
-5: Sighing;'my fair couſin'?”* ſaid 82d. 
8 ney 3 © not through grief, Laſſure you,“ 
and her eyes met his. Their exprèſſion 
was that of the pureſt benevolence, 


perhaps ſomething mere: But ſucha 
feene as this inclines one to muſing, and 


one ſighs one knows not why. Look at 
the moon, how ſweetly it riſes over the 
oppoſite ſhore !*'The-daſtof that diſtant: 
oar too has ſomething. ſo ſweet in it!“ 


At this moment they heard the ſound of 


a carriage paſſing down the road which 


led to the houſe.—““ My father, cried- 


Miſs Derham; and they returned to- 


wards the houſe In the hall they met 
Lord Derham, who looked : haraſſed and 
fatigued: "Upon. ſeeing Sidney he mmme-. 


diately faid;**W ans bam, Jou are the 
I very man I wiſhed to ſee; it is lucky 


_ tht 1 have met with you; they then all 
three went into a parlour. Miſs Derham 
 ſaidy © You look tired, Sir; do take a 


*x laſs of wine? = My dear; faid' Lord, 
1 — $61 have not yet dined“ 
Dear Sit, Why will vou harafs your. 


elf in this manner? I Have been — 


Per . _y love, about 27 ba 
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' ſineſs; give me 2 kiſs : I think every 


thing is, now ſettled, or, at leaſt, will 
be. . ſettled by to-morrow, as my 


lawyer will, by. that-time, have peruſed 
all the papers that Sir Harry has put into 


his hands.“ ““ Shall 1 —— you ſome 
dinner, my Lord „ ſaid Miſs Derham.“ 
—* Do, my dear, ſaid he, any 
thing 3 can be got ready immediately, 
and leave. me for a moment with the 
Colonel, as I have ſomething to ſay to 
him.”—Miſs Derham withdrew, and 
| Lord Derham addreſſed Walsh as 
follows: 


Py Sidney, 1 8 a e circum- 


ſtance to relate to you, which I did not 
chuſe to communicate before Bab, be- 
cauſe. 1 knew. it would affect her; too 
much. Vou muſt know that I have 


ſpent almoſt the whole of this day among 
5 wr who are, without excep- 


tion, the. moſt rormenting fellows upon 
earth. Aſter a moſt tedious morning, 


the gentleman, Who is to inſpect the 
ſettlements for mę, a who, to. do him 
juſtice, has ſome common ſenſe (I mean 


pn little knowledge out of his profeſ- 


ſion) ſuggeſted to me, that it would be 
proper to gain a more accurate account, 


than we are hitherto poſſeſſed of—of the. _ 
Berben Rate. 1 Sir Harry's 8. affairs. = 
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— After evolving fot ſome tie in my 
mind alt the Auterent perſons, From 
Whom there Was any probability that! 


could gain proper intelligence, "Sir | 


James Hardy occurred to me. 1 Ker 


fealy well,” that to a man of more 


dund integrity 1 could not apply, and 
I determined te rely upon 
quaintance 1 had with him, before he 


. - Went abread, for an introduction. Day” 


" xecortiingly drove, from Lincolws-Inh, 
home, to order a chaife to be got ready 
ts convey me hither, and then proceed. 
' ed to Sir James's. As I found he Was 


out of town, I Was cerotniag; when the 
begg ed to 


porter came forward, and 
_ fpeak to me: Upon locking At ins, I 

recolle&ed that he had lived in two or 
- three families I had known; Iput down 


the glaſs: Will your: Lord{his; 'faid 


he, be ſo kind as to inform me here 


=  _ Colonel Walſingham is to be found? I 


have had the honour of knowing your 


-._ _ Eordfhip for ſome years, and it juſt 
ſtruck me that your Lordſhip and he 

Were related. I ſhould not have taken 
the liberty of making this requeſt, but 


there is x poor lad in our houſe, who is 


the little ac. 


. extremely indiſpoſed, and who ſays he is 


18 out-of: 
ton 


1 


SS) che Colonel's' ſervant.” 'T vos juſt ſent 1 
„ 70 TEE 2880 but underſtand h h 
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town; The young man ſays he is fare 
the Colonel would be glad to hear of 
him, wherever he is, and I was going 
to ſend again to know his addreſs; but 
ſeeing your Lerdſhip, I took the Ii. 
. As I had learned at home 
that you were come hither with Bab, 1 


interrupted him, and aſked if Teevid 


fee this boy! %- If Four Lordſhip 
pleaſes” ſaid-theporter; he has been 
here thefe two days; bur the doctor 
would not ſuffer us to aſk him any queſ- 25 
tions till after he had” been Him to 
d N . i | 

ye GT what was the matter with him ? 
The porter told me, that his maſter, - 
Sir james, had found him on the road 
as he was going” out of town two or 
three days ago, at a very early hour of 
the morning, wounded and ſenſeleſs; 
that he had him conveyed to his houfe, ' 
and his journey being thus interrupted, = 
had net left town till the evening of the 
fame day, which circumſtance would 
probably keep him ſome time longer in 
the country ; but that it had been un- 
derſtood when he went, that he went on 
buſineſs, and did not mean to ſtay above 
three days at fartheſt; In ſhort, I was 
conducted to the apartment of this lad, 

; AE" was a good deal LO when I "= 
ENT | DO 
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perceived him to- be the individual boy, 


| of whom Bab and you talked ſo-much ; 
but the part of the ſtory, which 1 with 
to conceal from her, is, that which he 


wiſhed particularly to communicate to 
—55 1 underſtood from him, that the 


ittle girl, poor Braddyl's daughter, for 


| OE we all intereſt ourſelves ſo much, 


had been diſcovered by him, but taken 


FE from him, and carried he knew not 


whither. Ihe poor lad ſeemed almoſt 


| diſtracted uhen he mentioned it, and 


ſeeing him ſo moved, I would not ſuffer 


him to proceed, but promiſed to give 
you e e eee and left 


1 \ 


| Walfingham was a good deal affected 


* 


this account of poor Ned's ſituation, 


and judging that, from a converſation 
with him, he might gain ſome clue 


which might guide him in purſuit of 


| Betſy, he ordered his horſes, late as it 


was, and ſet off for London, after tak- 
ing 4 haſty leave of Miſs Derham. 


This ſudden departure of Walſingham, 
joined to the reſerve which her father 
maintained as to the cauſe of it, toge · 
ther with the news he had communicat- 
* of the rapid progreſs of affairs in re- 

(from which ſhe fore- - 35 | 


gard to Sir Harry 


— 
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when her determination, as to an union 
with him, ſhould be known) filled her 
mind with anxiety, and ſhe retired at 
an early hour to her apartment, with a 
weight on her ſpirits, which a retroſpect 
of the happinels that bleſt the former 
hours of the ie did but "NM tend to 
diminiſh, 8 


ee A P. XXXI. Poa 
a JOURNEY INTO WESTMORELAND., 


HE 3 thatch of Braddyl's 
lowly, but neat, habitation, had 
ſcarcely witneffed one hour of happineſs 
ſince the departure of Betſy. Mrs. 
Braddyl wept, and ſcolded by turns, 
though without any determinate object 


of anger; but Braddyl himſelf, whoſe 


grief was ſilent; ſuffered the more from 
it; his work went on heavily with him; 
he ſeldom ſmiled, but often ſighed; the 
neighbours obſerved his ſettled ſorrow, 
and ſympathized with him; nor is it 
ealy to ſay to what it might not have led 


him, had not his attention been called  * 


forth by his younger child, the little boy 


/ whom Betſy WAS nurſing on the morn- 8 


ä 1 
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ing on which Colonel Walfingham firſt 
"narehed bis diviflon thröugh the village 
Th 0 the oily remaining child 150 . 
Bet was gone, and Rad THe —— = 
unge, When the gradual expanſion of the 
_ Infliit mind, Which difcovers itſelf in 
che tiftlefs' 'Withlery of every thing they 
0p _ behold, renders children ſo exceeditih, 
F' _- entertaining. The ſimple prattle and 
b innocent endearments of this little fel. 
low often beguiled the good old ſoldier 
of his ſorrbws, and though the image of 
Betſy, which all his little bone recalled, 
wis at firſt almoſt too painful to be en- 
dured, yet time, by degrees, wore 
down the. keener edge of the ſenfations 
Vzich attended it, and the abgutfh, with 
wWuictt it was at firſt accompanied, be- 
came every day lefs acute; ſtill, how- 
cuer, Braddyl's kitchen, which has been 
En. | noted Psfcre as the very teniple of 
5 Tas .cheery comfort, rethined no traces of its 
"IF former hilarity. If it was cold r 
. V he i affemble round the fire, alas ! what 
he Was the fire-ſide without Betſy. If, in 
E- . 4 55 the warmer weather, Mrs. Braddyl took 
5 her work to the window, {till *Betfy's | 
7-4 + Fong,” who caroled like a lark, 
Whatever her” taſk ES. WP, was want 
Ss | OR 


On one of thoſe evenings, which we 


frequently foe towards the eleſe of the 
ſpring, when winter ſeems to have re- 


turned to pay a farewel viſit, - Braddyl, 
.who:had been working at the houſe of a 


neighbouring farmer, being driven home 


by the weather, which would not ſuffer 
im to proceed in his oecupation, rather 
carlier than uſual, threw an additional 


faggot on the fire, and calling in a 
neighbour, who was ſtanding at his 
door, and contemplating the ſtorm, he 
defired his wife to ſhut up the windows, 


and then ſit down to partake with them 
of a mug of ale, which he was going to 
draw. The ſtorm howled abroad—the 


low cnn; labouring -cloud hung on the | 


mountains which ſurround the lake, and 
poured an -unceafing deluge on her 
troubled boſom. The cold guſts of 


_ vindwhich Hock; and 'the fem of” 


rain which waſhed, the ſimple faſtenings 
of 'BraddyPs - cottage, ferved but to 
make its inmates enjoy more the pro- 


tection it afforded; they huddled elofer 2 
to the fire, and pitied all who were ex- 
poſed to the “ pelting of the pity les 


ſtorm.“ a 


The neighbour, whom Braddyl tags: . 
called in, was the farmer who had ſerv- 


ed a8 conſtable when Ned Sanford was 
4 : M - appre- 
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| apprehended, and the trial of this un- 
fortunate youth had ſupplied him with a 
long. {tory for at leaſt two or three even. 

ings in every week ſince the tranſaction 

had happened. His ſituation at Brad. 
duyl's fire ſide, though the moſt impro- 
per one that could exiſt for this favou- 
fIite tale, calculated as it was to bring 
'* > . back the remembrance of a loſt daugh- 
ter, had ſtill too many charms for 2 
| ſtory:teller to permit, to this honeſt fel. 
low, the omiſſion of his favourite narra- 
tion. To ſay the truth, he never once 
thought of the conſequences of what he 
WW. was about, till he heard Braddyl ſigh, 
and his wife ſay ſomething about her 
—_ poor girl; and he no ſooner diſcovered 
| the ſcrape he was in, than, with a 
clumſey kind of dexterity, he changed 
the ſubject into that of loſt children re- 
= turning laden with riches, and making 
2 the fortunes of their parents, and of 
ſich adventures, he had hundreds at his 

fingers ends. Though to a mind ren- 

0 dered cautious by a habit of reflection, 
and ſuch idle ſpeculations as have, pro- 
bably, no better end than to make us 
diſtruſt that proſpect of happineſs which, 
e if unſuſpected, would, at leaſt, afford 
TT 5 us a temporary portion of blils, this 
F Iomple projets of our talkative farmer. 

155 would 
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would not have proved very conſoling; 355 
it had a happy effect on the honeſt pair 
to whom it was addreſſed, and, in the 
maze to which it led their 1 imaginations, 
their ſorrows were for a while compleat- - 
ly loſt.— Our farmer ſaw” his ſucceſs, 
and redoubled his efforts, till the ſpirits - 
of the good old ſoldier were rouſed to 
an uncommon pitch. He placed his 
hand on his breaſt, and ſaid with fervor, 
&.'F hough, when my mind has been de- 
prefled, 1 have. Se. ve that I ſhould 
never ſee my daughter again, yet I 
know not wy 15 1 ſhould diſtruſt | the 
_ goodneſs of Providence. I have never 
found myſelf forſaken by it yet, nor 
need I fear it, while I adore my Creator, 


and ſtrive to act * by all man- = 


kind.“ 

It was ſome little time after: this that 
Mrs. Braddyl: cried —*<* Hark! Sure 1 
hear the trampling of a horſe—ſomebody 
is at the gate. The wind howls ſo,” 
ſaid her huſband, „ that I can hear no- 
thing.“ Again! exclaimed the good 
woman, and ſhe turned her chair round. 

A voice was now heard as diſtinctly as 
the ſtorm would permit, pronouncing 
theſe words: Keep along the paling 
till you come to a little ſwing gate, and Ae 
888 will 1 8 you to the houſe door? 
33 0h. &* * 1 
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—* Oh, gracious heavens!” exclaĩmed 
Mrs. Braddyl, * o tis my child's voice 
my Betſy my Betſy: She fell back in 
her chair. Braddyl, with a face pale as 
a ſheet, ran to his wife Don't flurry 
ee ſo, my dear; then ſtopped 
for an inſtant, as if to liſten —-ran to- 

Wards the door, and then back again to 


his wife. A loud knocking put an end 


to this ſcene.” The farmer opened the: 
coor : Braddyl flew to it, and his wife 
followed, trembling, with a light in her 
hand; Betſy, for it was, indeed, the 
voice of our lovely little girl that they. 
had heard, ſprang from the ſhaft of a"! 
light. covered cart, which ſtood in the 
road oppoſite to BraddyPs gate, and in 
a moment was in her father's arms. 
The good old man caught her up, car 
ried her into the houſe, placed her in a 
chair, threw: himfelf- into ano „ and 
ſtared about him, firſt at his wife, and 
able 
to ſpeak a word; |; His friend, who knew. 
that there was part of a bottle of brandy 
in the corner-cnp-board,' flew to it, and 
filling a glaſs, 1 it to Braddyl, 
who drank it off. Betfy had been nd 
| ſooner ſeated than ſſie burſt into a violent 
flood of tears, and Mrs. Braddyt follows 
ed her example. The good woman W 5 
. N to take a ſmall a Wy 


- 
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5 the ſame cordial that was. adminiſtered | 
to. her huſband, and, by dint of a few 
motherly. remonſtrances, prevailed on. 
Betſy to do the ſame. The perſon, who 
had conducted Betſy, was a neigh- 
bouring farmer, and had met with her 
in a town at a ſmall diſtance where 
a London coach put up. As the 
was alone he offered to conduct her 
to Derham, through which he was to 
paſs in his way home; and this offer 
proved a moſt ſeaſonable. one to, poor 
Betſy, who, conſidering. the inclemency 
of the night, would have been ſcarcely 
able in any other way to reach her fa- 
ther's dwelling. Having taken a large 
bumper from the bottle which was going 
round, the, farmer took his leave, and 
Braddyl's friend reflecting, that, in all 
probability, the father and mother 
would be pleaſed to be left alone with 
their daughter, wiſhed them all three 
| Joys and retired, Braddyl, who had 
es his feclings as 5 as he could. _ 
till this period, now ſtretched out his 
arms. towards. his daughter. _ Betſy roſe. 
from her chair, and throwing herſelf f 
into them, claſped him round the neck, 
and placing her cheek againſt his, ſobbed- 
aloud. Altjgr à few moments Braddyl 
_ Placed. her, on his knee, and, looking 
1 1 * in the face with met 
IN : tion, ; 
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tion, but with ſome perplexity in his 


countenance, he ſaid, in a heſitating 


tone, and is is my Betſy—the ſame 


4 * 
8 % 2 


works, learns to limit his power; and, 


good girl ſhe ever was ?*—*< Indeed, 


indeed, ſaid ſhe, I hope I am. 


Enough, ſaid Braddyl, I never 
doubted the purity of your mind, my 
girl, but the ſnares of the wicked.“ 

Mrs. Braddyl now drew her chair 
cloſe to her huſband,” and throwing her 
2*ms round her daughter as the fat on 
his knee, kiſſed her moſt affectionately. 
„have had ſome ſnares to encounter,“ 


ſaid Betſy: I have had ſome eſcapes 
too, which were ſurely providential, and 


|. am thankful for them“ Here ſhe 


' threw up her fine eyes, which were yet 
gliſtening with tears. Her father and 


mother were both ſilent. Mrs. Braddyl 


. claſped her hands together. Braddy! 

preſſed that of his daughter fervently, _ 
and the firſt tear that he had ſhed trickx- 
led down his furrowed cheek. Let the 
reader, who has felt as a parent, judge 
if their hearts were ſhut at ſuch a mo- 


ment! In truth, they expanded with 
love and gratitude towards their Crea- 


tor; for they had, as yet, to learn that 
modern philoſophy, which, by contem- 


plating the -immenſity of the Creator's 


oy 
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as the firſt fruit of having diſcovered 
that our minds are infinitely roo narrow 
to comprehend it, proceeds to confine. 
it according to our own confined ideas. 
When the firſt tranſports of theſe good 
people had a little ſubſided, Mrs. Brad- 
dyl ran to prepare ſome tea, a refreſn- 
ment which Betſy requeſted; and dur- 
ing this meal, and the interval -which 
occurred between that and a flight ſup- 
per, Betſy, in anſwer to their various 
queſtions, acquainted her parents of the 
whole that had occurred to her ſince. 
the ſad hour of their parting. When 
ſhe came to that part of her narrative at 
which ſhe left the public-houſe in St. 
Giles's, in company with Ned, ſhe pro- 
ceeded as follows, as often, as the name 
of her unfortunate deliverer occurred, 
burſting into tears —— Poor lad, 
ſhe would ſay, whatever may be his 
fate, I think, I ſhould be more eaſy if I 
| knew what had befallen him. When 
we left the public-houſe, continued : _ 
Betſy, under the conduct of this 
ſtrange man, I could not get what that 
poor vretched girl had difcovered con- 
eerning Ned out of my head, and I : - 
ſpoke to him about it with as much ten 
derneſs and gentleneſs as I could. 
Only think, Ned,” ſaid I, after ſome 
. 5 little 


* 
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| little talk on the ſubject, „how careful 
we: ought to be, that no one hour of 


life ſhould be paſſed ſo as to cauſe us to 
be aſhamed of it. Your being unable, 


or unwilling to account for this little 


portion of time, cauſed you to undergo 
a long impriſonment, and might have 
coſt you your life.“ While we were 
converſing on this fubject, I found that 
we had got beyond the houſes into the 
road again. I did not fike it, and ex- 
preſſed ſome apprehenſion; but the 
man aſſuring us that it was the neareſt 


way, we followed him, and he Toon 


ſtruck into a path acrots a field, which 
ſeemed to lead towards the houfes again. 
We had ſcarcely entered this. path when 


„ faw Ned fpring aſide, and heard him 


exclaim, balleo! * The fellow who 
conducted us, and who was then cloſe 
to me, immediately ſeized me round 
the waiſt, and 1 ſaw a man, whom 1 
knew to be that vile fellow Black, i n 
. the at of making a ftroke at Ned Tris 
a hanger, which he held in the, only 
band he had at liberty. I ſhrieked, and 
while the ther man took me in his 
arms, Black ſtood before us, prefling 
him to go on, and:nienacing Ned with” 
bis hanger. I ſtruggled violently, andþ 
at a ene Blacks aldentten 5 


; 
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Vas called towards me, Ned ſprang upon 


him, and with one blow knocked him 
down, and, as I judge, attempted to 
ſeize his hanger; for the fellow who 
had, till this time, held me, now-quit- 
ted me to aſſiſt his accomplice, and, 
under the firſt impulſe of terror, Iran 
as ſwift as I could along the path, which 
I found conducted me to the end of an 
unfiniſhed ſtreet. I ran a conſider- 
able way through one or two ge 
before I met with a watchman. The 
firſt I met with I applied to for protec- 
tion, and, upon my giving him a little 
ſilver, he agreed to let me fit in his box, 


and, as ſoon as he could, to carry me 


home to his wife, who mould! accom- 
modate me with a bed. I delcribed the 
ſituation of poor Ned, and intreated him 
to go to his aſſiſtance. Alas! my in- 
treaties were in vain; he could not quit 
his poſt, nor could q very readily point 
out to hn the ſpot on:which-the tranſe - 
action had happened, as I had run-up 
two or three turnings before I had met 
with him. Nothing, however, would 
ſatisfy me when he quitted his poſt, 
which was ſome time afterwards, ut 
that he ſhould accompany me to endea - 


e tbe fields 1 found all my en. 


| deavours | 


2 #5 find out the fpot. When we 
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4255 if deavours to trace it were vain, and Ire. 
turned oppreſſed with wretchedneſs. 
The watchman now conducted me to his 
wife, who, as he had promiſed, accom- 
modated me with a decent bed. I lay 
down on it. It was in vain that I tried 
to fleep. The image of poor Ned 
| haunted my imagination, and deprived 
me of even the ſhadow of reſt. To 
ſhorten my ſtory, I remained two days 
in this place, taking, at times, a little of 
ſuch refreſhment as the good woman of 
the houſe procured me, without being 
able ſufficiently to detach my mind from 
this ſubject to determine on any plan. At 
the end of this time, however, 1 thought 
of my dear and honoured Lady, Miſs ' 
Derham, that by her means you eight 
gain intelligence of me. I did not 
know whether the family w were in town, 
but, having inquired my way to Der. 
bam-houſe, I went there. I learned 
that my Lord and young Lady were out 
of town. Mrs. Fitchet would fain have 
| had me ſtay till they returned; but my 
impatience to ſee my dear father and 
mother once mofe, made me very deſi- 
rous of getting down here as ſoon as 
poſlible. Mrs. Fitchet, then, having 
accommodated me with ſome clothes 


1 n than thoſe I wore, and procured _ 
| „ 
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a a place for me in the coach, which was 
to leave town that evening, I left my 
duty for my dear young Lady, and ſet 
out once more for this place. Here 


too!“ ſaid ſhe ſhe pauſed and ſighed. 


It was then a tender ſigh, and ſeemed to 
ſay, * here too I can think of my poor 
Ned with more calmneſs than on the 
ſpot where I loſt" him.” Her fond pa- 
rents liſtened with the moſt affectionate 
anxiety to her tale, and ſtrove to miti- 

ate her ſorrows as they roſe, It was 
late before they retired to reſt. Though 
ſupremely bleſt in the recovery of K 
child, yet not without regret for the fate 
of her deliverer; while the grief of 
Betſy for this faithful and affectionate 
lad felt the firſt real alloy it had known 
in the tender careſſes of thoſe parents 
from whom The] had been fo long wy 
med. 827 
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N wacn TR AUTHOR; CONTRARY | 
TO ESTABLISHED PRACTICE,” CONDE- 
" $SCENDS TO ACCOUNT FOR CERTAIN 
Ne WHICH HAVE OCCURRED. 
TT Happened unfortunately for our 
young couple, on the night on 


5 which they made their eſcape from Pad- 


dington, that Mr. Davis, the gentleman 
of whom ſuch honourable mention has 
been made, who was one of the three 
perſons Ned ſaw aſcend from the old 
well which communicated with the 

apartment appropriated. to -coining, re- 


: turned almoſt immediately after Ned's 
departure with his Pessver Betſy. In 
truth, this gentleman had made a ſmall 


miſtake i in his preparation for the buſineſs 
of the morning, which compelled him to 
make ſo ſpeedy a retreat. "Theſe three 


' worthy perſonages were on their way to 
traffic with ſome reſpectable gentlemen 
in the neighbourhood of Duke's. Place, 
for the commodity with which they 


were laden, when, upon ſome inquiries. 
being made as to the fituation from 
n Mr. Davis had taken the bag 


Ghich he carried, it was diſcovered wee 
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he had committed. a trifling -error\ in 


burthening himſelf with a groce or tw6 
of ſhillings, which vere not in a ſtare for 5 
circulation. 
Upon his return to che re 
apartment, he was a little ſarpriſed to 
find the ladder in the well; but be ſtag- 
gered back petrified wich horror and 
amazement, when he perceived the 
light of the candle which Ned had left 
burning, and was in doubt whether he 
ſhould not make a ſpeedy retreat by the 
ſame way through which he entered; 

but finding all quiet, he proceeded eau - 
tiouſly to explore the premiſes. When 
be found the trap open, he was more 

alarmed than ever; but after liſtening 

for ſome time without hearing any noiſe, 
he ventured gently abs it, and tap- 
ped at the door of his wife's apartment. 
In ſhort, Mr. Black was foon acquaint- 
ed with this circumſtance ;' the elope- 
ment of Betſy was immediately diſco- 
vered, though the means by which it 
was effected was a ſubject of great per- 
plexity, and a purſuit was reſolved on, 
in which Mr. Davis willingly agreed to 
aſſiſt, as a diſcovery, though they could 
not imagine how, had been evidentiy 


effected, in which the life of this Howe 


Wert 
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Black, who was convinced that the 
moſt. diſtant. chance he could poſſibly 
have of making terms with his maſter, 
was the poſſeſſion of Betſy, without re- 
flecting that the negotiation on his fide 
muſt be carried on in a ſituation ſo ex- 
tremely perilous, that little effect could 
be expected from it, was ſoon equipped 
for the purſuit, and with his friend took 
the ſame road which the fugitives had 
taken, and turned, as they had done, 
into 1 ottenbam- Court — They had 
proceeded ſome way up it, and began 
to think they had followed a wrong 
track, when Ned and his companion, 


who had been perplexed by the intricate 


directions given them, entered the ſtreet 
at no great diſtance before them. As 
they had no time to deliberate, they _ 
came to. a. ſudden determination, that 

Davis, who was not known to Betſy, 
and they were ignorant who was the 
companion of her flight, ſhould follow 

them cloſely to take any advantage that 
ſhould occur, and there was no villainy 
to which he was not competent, while 
Black waited aloof to aſſiſt as occaſion 


might require. When Davis followed 


them into a public: houſe he recollected : 
Ned; but judged r htly, that the 

Wed ee e 8 his face would | 
© 1 elfeQually 
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effectually ſhroud. him from the know 
ledge of that young man, who, though : 
he had been the great inſtrument in ſo 
materially injuring him, had ſeen him 
but twice. When he had decoyed this 

unſuſpecting young couple out of the 
public-houſe, he was followed by Mr. 
Black, who lurked at a diſtance till they 
had. reached a ſpot fit for the execution 
of their project. Upon his arriving 
cloſer to them, his curioſity to diſcover 
who had aſſiſted Betſy in her elopement, 
ſoon developed to him, under the diſ- 
uiſe of the livery coat he wore, the 
perſon of Ned Sanford. A fudden im- 
pulie of rage at this diſcovery probably 
brought the affair to a criſis ſooner than 
he had intended; he drew his hanger ; 
from under his coat, and aimed a vio- 
lent blow at the head of his intended 
victim; but, alarmed by the noiſe be- 
hind him, Ned ne aſide, 4 * 
ed . ; 
. 5d ow as Dovis ſaw hin companion 

on the ground, and Ned attempting to, 
wreſt the hanger from his hand, he 
quitted Betſy, and ſeizing a fhort ſtick, 
which he had dropped when he firſt laid N 
hold on her, ſtruck Ned ſo violent a 
blow on the ſide of the head, that hg 


an ſenſeleſs by the fide of Black, fol- 
lowing 


* 
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lowing'this blow up with ſeveral! others, 


till Black recovered his legs, and ex- 
ſfed his determination, confirming: 


it by many oaths, to finiſh him, I his 


determination he would, moſt probably, 


have put in execution, had not they 
heard ſome perſon paſſing along the 


road. This alarmed them, and Davis 
expreſſing his belief that poor Ned was 
dead already, they ran off as faſt as they 
could. It was very early on the next 
morning that, by ſuch a combination of 
circumitances, as, though it has nothing 
wonderful in it, ſo ſeldom occurs, that 
ve are induced to wonder at it when it 
does, the ſame Sir James Hardy, who. 
had formerly ſeen Ned at the office of 
the juſtice of peace, paſſed along this 


- road i in his way out of town, and, be- 
ing told of Ned's ſituation by. his ſer- 
vants, got out of his carriage to ſee if 


he could aſſiſt him. When he looked 
at Ned's countenance, who, upon being: 
lifted up, faintly opened his eyes, he 
was convineed he had ſeen him before, 
though he could not at firft recollect 
where. That circurnſtance, perhaps, 


00 


had but little fway in the reſolution he 15 


5 immediately formed, to have Ned con- 


ed to his own houſe; for Sir James 


was, as has been before obſerved, one of 
mr ot 25 . 
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the heſt men exiſting. Ned: was/accord-. 
ingly placed ini Sir | James's: carriage, 


which drove to tle houſe of that gentle. | 
man, and put into a ſervant's: bed; Sir 
James followed him on foot, and, hav- 
ing underſtood, from a furgeon, chat it 
was proper the ladiſhould be kept quiet, 


ordered every poſſible care to be taken 


that he ſhould” not be diſturbed, and, 


before he ſet out in the afternoan to 
purſue his intended journey, had the 


ſatisfaction to hear from the ſurgeon, 


that his patient was in as fair à way. as. 
could be expected, conſidering the con- 


tuſions he had received, of the effect. of 


which it was impoſſible, at ſo early a 
period, to Wr F nt, oops | 
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he found him very little incomnidded; 
and, indeed, more hurt in mind than in 
body. The ignorance he was in, as to 
the fate of Betly, rendered him extreme 
ly miſerable.— Colonel Walſingham ſaid 
all he could to conſole him on · this ſub- 
ject, repreſented to him the probability 
that ſhe was ſafe, and promiſed to ſpare 
no pains to diſcover her. He advifed 
Ned (who was extremely anxious to get 
home to the Colonel's, that he might 
give as little trouble as poſſible to a gen- 
tleman to whom he was ee to 
remain where he was till the pg 
day, when he promiſed to reviſit, and, 
if it appeared adviſeable, to take * 
home with him. He then left him, de- 
termined in his own mind to make a 
farther ſearch after Betſy, but totally at 
a loſs for a clue to guide him in his pur- 
ſuit. As Ned had been ſtunned by the 
firſt blow he received, he was not able 
to give a ny account of what afterwards 
became of Betſy ; and though Colonel 
Walſingham attempted to perſuade this 
poor lad that ſhe had eſcaped from the 
clutches of theſe ruffians, he ſaw little 
reaſon to believe it himſelf, and deter- 
mined to pay a ſecond viſit to the houſe 
at Paddington, which, from Ned's de- 
ſcription, he Knew to be ay fame 3 
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had made rn at in company with 
Luke Tievel..: 535: i 0 £6 

As ſoon as he had breakfaſted, on the 


enſuing morning he ſet out from home, 
ruminating on his plan: As he paſſed 


'Derham-houſe he faw a ſervant juſt dif. 
mounted at the door; as he judged that 
this fellow was juſt Sede from the coun- 
try, and imagined there might be a let- 


ter for himſelf, he ſtopped to inquire. 


He had ſcarcely aſked a queſtion, when 
the door was opened by Mrs. Fitchet.— 
„So, Fitchet, faid he, © are you t turn- 
ed porter to day?“ —© For want of a 
better, Sir,” ſaid Mrs. Fitchet.—* How 


came you not with your Lady?“ . Oh! 


Sir, my Lady is not one of thoſe Ladies | 
ho cannot {tir without their woman "I'D 


ſhe wants no making up, Sir. I had a 


: ſlight cold, and ſhe ſuffered me to ſtay. 
behind ; but, Sir, L have ſuch news for 
my Lady, | die to tell it her; and for 


you too, Sir, for I am fure you will be 
glad of it.” She then told Colonel 


Walſingham of Betſy s having called 


there on the preceding day, and of her 


departure for Derham. Tranſported at 


intelligence, which was calculated to 
diffuſe ſo much happineſs, particularly 
towards the woman he loved above 


1 thing on earth, be ſtepped. in to 


be On? | 


z 
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idiſpateb- a baſt)nbillet de cher; and, as 


ſoon as he had %niſhed it, [ordered tlie 


-fervant; Who was then at the door, to 
proceed back with: it directly. He then 


et out for Sir: James Hardy's to convey 
the glad tidings to the droaping chaart of 
poor Ned. At the dbor he e 


and feur hack horſes, covered with ſweat 


and dirt. On his entrance he was told 
that Sir James was juſt returned, and as 


che was proceeding along the hall, that 
gentleman opened the ſtudy door, and 
Lurg +Haſtily to meet him. His | 


cCountenance was extremely agitated. 
He took Walſingham by the hand: 


Colonel Walſingham, may I beg the 


| honour of a word with you in my 
stud ?“ They had no ſooner entered 
tlie room, than Sir James ſbut the door, 
and, turning to Colonel Walſingham, 
ſaid, . Sir, I bear that the lad above 
ſtairs is your ſervant ;* how! do you find 


bim?“ T have not ſeen. him to day,” 


laid Walfinghan ; „but yeſterday. 
thought bim in a ver) fair way; indeed.“ 
= i am glad of it,“ ſaid Sir James; 
but one word more, Sir pray What 


is his name?“ “ His name, Sir, ſaid 
Malſingham, whoſe countenance 1 5 


to ſhew marks of great ſurpriſe at Sir 


44 n manner, is Edward Sanford. i 2 bs A 


_ Then,” 


8 \ 


- \ 
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Then, thank heaven!” ſaid Sir 
James, 6c that he is in a fair way,” 


The tears ſtood in his eyes; he drew his 
handkerchief acroſs. them offered „ 


chair to Colonel Walſingham, and, ſeat- 


ing himſelf by him, after a ſhort Pauſe, 
addreſſed him as follows 
At is proper, Colonel Walſingham, 


that you ſhould be informed how nearly 


lam related to the young man above 
ſtairs. Though you probably do not 
much recollect the father of my late 


ward, Sir Harry Sapſworth, 3 are 


not ignorant how contiguous his eſtate 
lies to that of Lord Derham ; an eſtate, 


indeed, at which the preſent poſſeſſor 


has never reſided; but the fituation of 


which was, probably, the primary eauſe 


of that connection which is, as I un- 
derſtand, about to be cemented by an 
union between the two families. Here 
Walſingham checked a ſigh, and Sir 
James proceeded: About a year and a 


N 


half before the birth of this boy; my bro- 
ther, who had juſt then ſold his commiſ- 


ſion in the guards, a ſtep which a very 
extravagant and diſſipated life had com- 


pelled him to adopt, went down into 


Weſtmoteland on à viſit to the late Sir 


William Sapſworth, to whom, you 
know, 1 Was related, and between 
* | whom | 


Fd 


% 
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whom and himſelf a very. great inti- 
macy ſubliſted. He was accompanied 


on this viſit by a Captain Sanford, of 
the regiment which he had juſt quit. 
ted, 4 man of a dull and heavy under. 
ſtanding, and of a ſingular formality of 


manners, a circumſtance, in bis charac. 
ter, which afforded continual food to my 


brother's ſatyrical diſpoſition, to which 
ſuch food, from being habitual, became 
neceſſary; in ſhort, my brother could 
not do without Sanford, though he was. 


extremely, careful that the latter ſhould 
not diſcover any want of attachment or 


reſpect for him, which would have effec. 
tually alienated him, if it had not pro- 
duced more ſerious conſequences. 


In the courle of a morning's ram- 
ble with his gun, it was my \brother's 
misfortune to meet with the mother of 
this boy, who was then ſervant to 6 
Mr. Hope, the curate of Derham, as 
the was returning home from a village 
at ſome ſmall diſtance. If I can believe 
the papers, which my poor brother left 


behind him, from which I have collect- 


ed this ſtory, ſhe was uncommonly 


beautiful. He accoſted her—entered 
into converſation with her, and accom- 


nied her to the very gate of her maſ- 


ter's houſe. There was a frankneſs. 


PD 


n 
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about her which particularly charmed 
my brother: Before their walk was con- 
cluded, ſhe had aſked him in what part 
of the country he lived; his name muſt 


follow of courſe; it ſtruck him as an ex- 


cellent thing, to aſſume that of his for- 
mal friend Sanford. The involving him 
thus in an intrigue might afford ſome 
ſport, but when my brother's imagina- 
tion had got the length of pourtraying 
him, as 1 unconfcious father of a2 
child by the parſon's maid, beſieged by 


overſeers and church-wardens : : It was 


irreſiſtible! Too diſſipated for reflec- 


tion, and burried away by paſſion, at 


an age when it bears its fulleſt ſway, he 
determined and executed an act, which, 
at a later period of life, when the paſli- 


ons had, in ſome degree, ſubſided, and > 


Colle oe obtruded itſelf in their. place, 
embittered many an hour which might 
otherwiſe have paſſed cheerfully along, 
and long goaded his boſom with the 
{tings of fruitleſs remorſe. In ſhort, he 


contrived ſoon to get acquainted with 
Mr. Hope, who was fond of ſhooting, 


but of too little conſequence to be no- 
ticed by any of the great men out of the 
confines of his own pariſh (for his only 


endowments were religion and virtue) 3 8 
and carried this gentleman a 


N James 8 
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James's manor, taking care, however, 
to avoid the houſe, leſt his real' name 
ſhould be diſcovered, which would have 
alarmed the good man, and probably 
have cloſed his door upon him for the 
JJ 
In the courſe of this connection, and 
of a viſit of ſome months at Sir Wil. 
liam's, he contrived to ſeduce this un- 


fortunate girl, under the moſt ſolenm 


- promiſes of marriage, for the procraſti- 
nation of which he urged the auſtere 
pride of a ſevere father, and effeQually 
ruined her peace of mind for the brief 
period of life which was afterwards al- 
| lotted her. It was but a ſhort time after 
he had triumphed over the chaſtity of 
this lovely girl, that he was compelled 
to quit the country abruptly, and em- 
bark to fill an employ at Calcutta, 
Which our family intereſt had procured 
for him, and which the derangement of 
bis circumſtances compelled him to ac- 

5 A long period had not elapſed after his 


departure, before the poor girl found 


that the effects of her illicit commerce 
with her lover muſt ſoon become viſible 
to the world. Let me not enlarge upon 
the anguiſh which attended this diſco- 
Ferry; the anxiety of mind, which ſhe 7 
„ N ws: 


» 4 
* 12 

3 

* 
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was compelled to conceal, began to 
have an apparent effect on her health. 
Her maſter perceived it, nor was he 
long before he gueſſed at the truth. 
Upon his taxing her with it, ſhe told 
him the whole ſtory. His virtue was 
not of that ſevere order, which knows 
not how to make allowances for the 
frailty of human nature. He profeſſed 
that religion, whoſe Great Author un- 
cealingly taught us forbearance and love 
towards one another. His cenſure of 
this deluded girl was mixed with the 
moſt healing compaſſion. He looked, 
however, on the crime of her ſeducer 
in a very different light. Though ſhe 


knew not where to addreſs her ſuppoſed 


deluder, . ſhe knew that he was in the 
guards; and her maſter judged that a 
letter, addreſſed to the horſe-guards, 
would reach him. He wrote, then, and 
addreſſed to Captain Sanford a ſolemn 


expoſtulation on his conduct, ſuch as he _ 


thought his duty compelled him to 
write, and ſuch as his ſpirit, as a man, 
could not but dictate, on that violation 

of hoſpitality, of which he e him | 


guilty. 
How was he Surphiſes when'i in antics 


he received a cool denial of the fact, 


with an aſſeveration the mot ſolemn; 
N 3 that 
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„ Sanford was at a loſs to con- 
jecture who the Gentleman was who did 
| km the honour to write to him; and 
that he was perfectly ſure he had never 
entered the doors of a perſon of that 
name during the time of his reſidence in 
Weſtmoreland. It was à ſevere tax 
upon the humanity of this worthy paſtor 
to communicate the contents of this let- 
ter to his unfortunate ſervant. This, 
however, he, at length, did with all the 
-tenderneſs poſſible. J Tee,” ſaid he, 
aſter he >. faid every thing that occur- 
red to him to ſooth her under her miſ- 
fortunes, I ſee that he is à villain, and 
his conduct like that of all diſhoneſt 
men is low and contemptible. We muſt 


forget him; calm your mind; that af- 


H which 1. can give you, you ſhall 
never Want.“ Among the tears, which 
this poor girl ſhed en this occaſion, 
were thoſe of gratitude to her worthy 
maſter. She knelt, kiſſed his hand, and 
retired to indulge her forrows alone. OS 
From that moment ſhe never held up 
her head. When the time of her deli- 
very approached, 'ſhe was ſent to the 
- work-houſe, for the very flender income 


of her maſter would not permit him to 


BIS afford her the neceſſary aſſiſt ance, which, 5 
Ke in, pag of the my it — have given 


rile 


. 
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riſe to, he was willing to do, if FE had” 
not been. deſtitute of every thing which 
could render ſuch a period at all com- 
fortable. In the work-houſe then the 
was delivered of this boy, and à fort- 
night afterwards expired in the arms of 
her worthy maſter, bequeathing to 85 
unhappy man, who. had injured her, 
fruitleſs regret, which contributed "on iS 
embitter the pangs of his own diſſolution. 
On her death, Mr. Hope wrote another 
letter to Capt: Sanford, ſtating at large 
the circumſtances I have juſt r 
and conjuring him to take care of the 
child. Sanford, to whom the pariſſi- 8 
officers had applied, and who had direct-- 
ed his attorney to ſatisfy them, was out. 
rageous at a letter, containing re 
proaches which he was. conſcious he fo. 
little: deſerved. He wrote to Sir Wil 
liam Sapſworth, and repreſented the con- 
duct of Mr. Hope in fueh a light, that 
Sir William, who was a juſtice of the 
peace, and poffeſſed in common with 
moſt of his brethren, that quickneſs of 
comprehenſion, which deeides on a ſtory ' 
before it has been heard half out, was 
convinced that the Curate was father of 
the child, and was deſirous of palming 
it upon the Captain; and chis piece of © 
r which carried with it all the 


weight 


N 
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weight of having been 3 iestedd 
by a man of conſequence, was ſoon be- 
lieved in the country. Mr. Hope knew 
this, but he ſaw the path which huma- 
| nity urged him to purſue ;' nor was he 
to be diverted from it by a torrent of 
that obloquy which fell unfelt around 
him, becauſe he was conſcious he had 


not. deſerved it. In ſhort, he took on 


| himſelf the care of the poor deſerted 
boy be beſtowed as much time as he 
ufd ſpare from his neceſſary avoca- 
tions on his education, and aſſiſted him 
as far as his ſlender income would per- 
mit, till that hour arrived, when he was 
called to receive the reward of a life, as 
blanieleſs as the frailty of his nature 
Would permit it to ge. ; 
During this time my brother, Who 
was creuting and deſtroying at the ſame 
moment a very ſplended fortune at Cal- 
cutta, entirely 1oſt the memory of this 
N tranſaction, N the other irregula- 
rities of youth, till a ſingular circum- 


ſtance awakened him to a recollection 
of it, accompanied by that remorſe to 
Which a body enervated by an unremit- 
ting courſe of luxury, and the gradual 
advance of age had ene his mind 5 


x » 
© * > _ 4 5 
3 8 , © <2 
* * J ; - * 
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Between fifteen and ſixteen years after 
my brother's departure from this coun- 


try, Sanford, who had obtained a very * 


lucrative appointment in the company's 


ſervice, arrived at Calcutta. "The meet- 
ing between theſe old companions ' was 


accompanied by all that pleaſure which 


attends the renewal of a former 'inti- 


macy. The tales of old times went 
round, and Sanford related with much 
indignation the trick which had been 


attempted by the Curate of Derham. 


You may cafily judge what were my 


brother's feelings on this occaſion. The 
death of the. unoffending girl, in the 
bloom of youth, a fate to which his 
unkindneſs had probably condemned 
her l= to have a ſon, probably a deſolatre 
and friendleſs vagabond on the face of 
the earth he wrote immediately to me 


a haſty detail of the buſineſs, begging 


that I would find out this boy, if living. i 


I vas in Italy at the period when his let- 
ter arrived, and it followed me thither. 
Lou know, probably, that J had the 
honour to ſuſtain. a public poſt of ſome 
importance in one of the Italian ſtates. 
This letter reached me on the evening 


before my departure for England, which ; 5 
I took on board one of the chart ſhips in 


i the Mediterranean trade. It was very 
. | late 


” 
* 
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late when I returned home, IR C7 
and fatigued; from a long conference | 
3 35 Os public affairs previous to my depar- 
.-- tore. This letter was put into my 
bands by my valet de chambre. Tread | 
_ *, - it—threw it among ſome other papers = 3 
„ myſelf baſtily into bed, and 
lay ruminating on its contents till ſeep 
3 ſurpriſed me. In the morning, E Had 
forgotten the name of the boy, to the 
| - recolleQion of Which F had no clue to 
_ conduct my mind; for as I was abroad 
during great part f my brother's 
youth, I tad never heard even the name 
of Ks” friend Sanford. I aſked: for m, 
letter. My fervant told me hg bad 
packed all the loofe papers in the bottom 
of a trunk, which was already on its 
e en board, as was all” n. y Baggage,” > = 
for the wind Wa fair penal net mate. 
mut ſaid, E all ſee it as ſoon at Har. 1 
5 rive in London, ©! | RTE Cy: ZION 
When I inſpected my unte on my 
arrival, I had the dot inerten to fin 
. this letter was miſſing. Extremely 
-  vexed at a eircumſtance ſo unfortunate, 
I. determined to find out ſome of wy" 
- brother's old friends, among wiom P. 


ſhould, probably, come at the name of 
tte officer on whony he had played this 
1 trier, and I OM I — recollectir 


5 8 7 
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upon hearing it. During this time I had 
_ occaſion to attend at the public-othce of 
one of the juſtices of peace in this city. 
The very lad, who is the ſubje& of this 


ſtory, was brought before him. His 


name, when mentioned, ſtruck my ear, 
not, I confeſs, immediately as the name 
which I had been ſo long trying my 

recollection for, but fimply as a. name 1 
had heard ſome where. There was 


| ſomething artleſs in the boy's: ſtory, 


Which gained my attention; I N 


ed to viſit him in the gaol, to Which he 
Was configned, when I found that the 


officer, to whoſe care he was intfuſted 
had permitted him to/efcape. 
| Some time after this I received the 
' melancholy news of the death of my 
brother, with a conſignment, by his 
particular defire, of all his papers, 
among which I found this ſtory detailed 


pretty much at large. As I 36 ſetting” 


out the other morning for Weſtmore 


RE. 


land, in order, as far as poſſible," to ex: 


ecute my brother's laſt wiſhes on this 
occaſion, my ſervants diſeovered young: - 


Sanford by the rode ſide, in the ſituation 
Which has, doubtleſs, been OO IE 8 


vou. c 


Are as his dreſs was. from tbat 
in which L had. laſt ſeen bing and dif. 


N + ig | Suiled 
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guiſed as his face was with blood, [ Ail 
_ diſcovered ſomething in his features that 
were not unknown tot me; but it was 
not till 1 had made farther diſcoveries 
that I was enabled ſo far to combine 
circumſtances as to recolſect in this boy 
the features which I had ſeen before the 
juſtice, and to encourage a ſtrong hope 
that he might be the object of my pur- 
ſuit. In dort, Le was within a few hours 
of my journey's end, when, at the door | 
of an inn where 1 ſtopped for. refreſh- 
ment, I was accoſted by. a gentleman, 
-, whom I had formerly known, à Captain 
Wharton. As I underſtood . him, 
that he lived in that part of the country 
to which I was going, I truſted him with 
the purpoſe of my journey, and received {4 
- from him that intelligence which has 
- fon me thus ſpeedily back again. I 
am extremely rejoiced to hear that this 
poor boy is ſo much better, and, 1 
truſt, we ſhall be able, in ſome meaſure, 
to atone, in the care of his intereſts, for 
e injuries Nhich his unfortunate. mo- 
ther mo PTR, 
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; 7 

IN, WHICH THE HISTORY PROCEEDS. 
0 communicate to poor Ned in- 
telligence, which raiſed him from 


bis: Dj miſery to a ſtate of bliſs, 
probably, as complete as this world will 
afford, was a grateful taſk to the heart 


> 


of Colonel Walſingham ; but as he ſaw 


that ſuch a communication mult be cau- 
tiouſly performed, be judged it proper 
to relieve his mind from. its depreſſion 
by the news, for the preſent, of the diſ- 
covery of Betſy only. It would be vain 


to attempt a deſcription, of the jay which 
poor Ned experienced on this occalion ; 

it operated as a moſt ſovereign: medi- 227 

cine, and, in a very few days, he felt 


no more of his bruiſes. 
As Colonel Walſing ham let Ned's 


chamber he heard a Hoo at the ſtreet 5 


door, and, on entering Sir James's ſtudy 
to take his leave of him for the morning, 
be was ſurpriſed by the ſight of Lord 
Derham. After a ſew: words Concern» 
ing Ned's ſituation to Sir James, and a 


/ | 
few. inquiries. concerning his couſin to 
Lord Derham, he was abgut to retire, 


. Lord Derham laid, Sidney, 1 


7 — ag bave 


of 1 
1 


AN 


4 


| | 


F 


„ 
W 
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. hat you may hear. — What, indeed, as 


3 . > you are related te Sir Harry Sapſworth, 


5 IH related to the family, you ought. to 
bear. —Upon this Colonel Walſingham 
reſumed his ſeat, and Lord Derham 
continued as follows :“ Sir James, 


have nothing to day to Sir James but : | 


and he had for ſome ee the good fer- 5 
tune to be under your care as a guardian. 


1 {x do not know to whom I ought rather 
| x do apply under the cireumſtances that 
* have occyrred to day, chan to yourſelf: 


5 Let me brieffy acquaint yo with them: 


On calling on my lawyer e 


| 3 RY - 1 was extremely: ſarpriſed to hear 
i that the title deeds of an eſtate, which 

was to have been ſettled on m daugk- . 

not among the papers Yent fon 


Wt wer 

bis perufal. I went immediately to Sir 
„Rares ale to get this eireumſtance 
. explained where I was informed, that 


be had ſet out laſt night for the Conti- 
nett. This, on che eve of his marriage, 
adtled to the ſtrange appearance of ſome” 
who ſeemed to be in poſſeſſion 


e 
of the hodſe, gave me ſome alarm. In 


ort, E he de that confidence in your _ 

character, Sir James, that, Where the 

future iel e of (Fam proud ta ſuy * 
he beſt of c er gives me fo ſtionga 


* * 
| RD 
Aa. NN: 1 am Gare, Fall- receive fr 
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75 notwithſtanding: your 0 e 


with Sir Harry, every information. in 
. ou —— SIM as to the fruation: of hi . 


Aſter A poſh of ſome moments, Sir, Fu 


James ſaid, Give me leave to be frank 

in my turn: F cannot but be ſurpriſed, 
after what has happened, that your _ 
Lordſhip ſhould think of this union at 


all:?*—<: Explain yourſelf, Sir.“ — 


„ Why, my Lord, I am-perfe&ly: aſ- 
ſured that you tender your daughters 
: happineſs molt. dearly.” —® Dearly, in- 
| deeds!” it is the only care I have n 
earth. By every account I hear of 
her, ſhe is a worthy of it. Fame 
. ſpeaks of her as a moſt. amiable young 
Lady.“ — It does her no more than 
juſtice then.” Walfingham was tog 

much intereſteld in this converſation! td 
beſtow à word even on the merits. of 
his couſin.— “ Then, ſurely, my Lord, 


with a man, whofe moral character is 
ſuch as Sir Harry's muſt have appeared 
to your Lordſhip?” © To: mel bis 

moral character! From the reſult of 
ſiome inquiries, which I was requeſted to 


make the other day, not abſolutely by 


this gentleman, for I had not then the 


. ir rom of. * but . 1 


FIR W 
. 


h ai girl has little chance of happineſs . 


y 1 
1 
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Seymour, as 1 underſtood, at his in- 


treaty.“ He pauſed. Colonel Wal. 
ſingham now found bimſelf called upon 
to diſcover to Lord Derham the whole 
of Sir Harry's conduct as to Betſy, and 
| gratified him with the news of the . 
of his old ſergeant's daughter. 55 
Lord Derham underwent various agi- 

tations during this narrative; but they 

were at 1 all buried in the joy he felt 
at the eſcape of his amiable daughter 


from the cſutches of ſuch: a man. He 


chid Sidney for not acquainting him be- 
fore with the conduct of Sir Harry, 
never recollecting that ſo few days had 


paſſed ſince the diſcovery, and that no 
9 - opportunity of ſuch communidation bad 
occurred. He at length took his leave, 


but not till Walſingham and Sir James 


had promiſed to dine with him 


LEES 


The cloth was no ſooner removed chan 
Sir James acquainted Eord Derham 
with the diſcoveries which had been 
made as to Ned, and a converſation 
| . laſted till a loud knock- 


at the door announced Miſs Der. 


3 8 return from the country. She 
entered the dining- room; where. ſhe 
ſtaid juſt long enough to be introduced 
to Sir James, and retired to preſide at 
INE tea table, to which. Lord Derham 

. | Ce 


* 
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* 
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. expreſſed a wiſh to be ſummoned'as ſoon 


as it was ready.  Walfingham ſtole out 
of the room after her, that he might be 


the firſt to announce to her the ſingular 
change in the affairs of young Sanford, 


which he was ſure would, on Betſy's ac- 


count, rejoice her very much. She was 


. aſtoniſhed and pleaſed at the communi- 


cation, and, after a ſhort converfation 


on the ſubject, I have, faid ſhe, alſo 


ſomething to communicate; but, added 
ſhe, ſomewhat gravely, © it will not, 
perhaps, have much novelty to recom- - 


mend it to you.” She then pro.luced a 
letter, which Walfingham ras * his 
EY was as fende 


66 8 . compel me, 5 
however reluctantly, to renounce tje 
claim to your hand, which I had once 


the honour to maintain, and I am now 
about to leave this kingdom, perhaps 


for a conſiderable portion of my future 


life. If I judge rightly of the motive 
which produced the interference of your 
relation, Colonel Walſingham, in affairs 


in which I cannot, I confeſs, otherwiſe 


account for ſuch interference, you will 


— 
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this declaration, from one whey has ml 
the honour ta be, 


Fs 89 © With the profonndeſt reſpe; ” 

3 Four very devoted ſervant, 5 bh 
85 as | 
. HARRY: SAPLWORTH.” | 


| Wallingham pauſed” for ſome time 
after he had read this letter, and at 
leng th faid, Leſt you Mould imagine 
that my conduct has afforded ſome - 
ground for the inſinuation contained in 


this letter, I will lay the en of it 
before you. As ſoon as I was fully con- 
vinced that Sir Harry was co concerned i in 
the infamous ſcheme of carrying off 
Braddyl's daughter, I made a\ point of 
ſeeing him. I met him at the Opera, 
and begged half an hour's converfation 
with him. We: adjourned: to a neigh- 
- bouring tavern: L there aſked him whe- 
ther he knew the author of the letter, 
ſuppoſed to be written by the girb her- 
fleelf, imputing to me a partnerſhip in her 
. 5 flight. He denied that he knew any | 
tmting of it. Econfeſs 1 rather judged 
me . to have been * fargery of that 
” * rafeal-his ſervant; but Ewithed'to have 
it explained, and thought it 4 proper 
. ee to that which was the chief 
5 5 3 Her * . Lu requeſting an. interview wich 8 
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bim. I felt myſelf bound by every tie 
to tell you what I had diſcoveted con- 
cerning this girl: I. felt myſelf bound 
to tell him that I would do ſo. I did it 
very conciſely, and juſtified my intended 
conduct as a relation. Some: words en- 
ſued: I was in uniform. Sir Harry had 
dined with! a party after the Lane 
room, and was full dreſſed I did not 
know that he had very lately been 
wounded in the arm; he carried it in 
his boſom, but he wore no fling. When 

I diſcovered it, I apologized for fome _ 
expreſſions J had ufed, which would not 
have been juſtifiable had Þ;:knownqhis 
ſituation; but left him with a declara- 
tion, that, "if his addreſſes continued, 
ydu ſhould be acquainted 1 with che a hole 7 
oß the tranſaction. ö EDO a = 

+ This" is all that bas affect! banks. 5 

us.“ Mify Derham me; chid her 
e conduct which, the ſaid ſhe! _ 
confidered/ as rather too nice, -whenr 
Lord Derham and Sir James joined 
them, and the evening was ſpent in com. 
ments on the ſingular change in the art. 
fairs of the young couple vhom they? 
protected; for Colonel Walfingham had: 


very ſoon acquainted Sir James with the? 


attachment which he had witneſſed be- 
tween chem. Mils mo faid' wg 8: 
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1 thing that her heart dictated in fa- 
vour of her little protegee. Sir James 
8 that Ned had found a relation 
in him; but truſted, that he would ne- 
ver diſcover an oppreſſor; ; and it was 
agreed, that, if Ned was well enough, 
the party ſhould ſet out for Derham- 
Down in the courſe of the week, 
1 was e 9 8 half Pane : 
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| ANOTHER: JOURNEY, IN WESTMORE-" | 
SR: bf rand. 1 5 
3 OLONEL Walſingham Ie  fooner 


learned that Betſy was gone to 
Vetham than he diſpatelied a fliort note 
to Braddyl, to acquaint him with Nes 
| kafety, which gave Zreat pleaſure to the- 
good old ſergeant and his wife, and 
med a delicious calm over, the mind of 
their lovely caughtor;:- oi on 
It was on a ok deli zhtful e 
\ that the little three-legged table (for- 


5 15 merly mentioned) was again placed 
under the apple: tree, and Mrs. Brad-- . 


9 tea equipage ſet out wich due iii 
PONY TN: out three chairs, Do 


5 ” N Y 5 
| 1 = and 
1 « 5 T ; 
* 4 i 4 
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on the other. Braddyl ſoon joined 
them, and the converſation turned on 


4 
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and called her father from his work, 
- which was no other than the compleat-. 
ing a piece of the garden paling, through _ 


a gap in which the pig had contrived to 
find his way to ſome tempting young 

cabbage plants. She ſeated herſelf by 
her mather, and producing a piece of 
cloth, which ſhe was employed in mak- 


ing into a ſhirt for her father, gave one 
end of it to her little brother, who was 


climbing up her knees, to hold, in or- 


der to keep him quiet, which he did 
With all the gravity of a train-bearer to 


a Lord Chancellor, while ſhe proceeded 


the happy return of Betſy, and the 


ſafety of her deliverer, whom Braddyl 
declared that he longed to take by 


the hand, when it was interrupted by - 


the ſound of carriages. Betſy flew to 


look | down the road; ſhe {aw Lord 
Derham's coach and ſix.—““ Father, 
father, cried ſne, my Lord is come!“ 
Braddyl joined her in an inſtant. Betſy 


could not take her eyes off the carriage. 
On the moment that ſhe ſaw it, ſhe con- 


ceived a hope that ſhe- ſhould ſee Ned 


among the outriders. Poor Betly | © 


When the equipage was paſſed, and no 
Ned appeared, her countenance fell, and 


=] 


** 


ww. 


— 
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ſhe: was about to reſume: her work 
when the. ſaw the carriage: ſtop, and 
Lord Derham, his daughter, Colo- 
nel Walſingham, get- ont; ſhe few: to- 
Wards her rd patroneſs,. trembling. 
with gratitude and love. She was ready 
to throw her arms about her necks but, 


as if recollecting ſuddenly the difference 


of their ſtations, ſhe ſtopped ſhort, 


bluſhed deeply, and dropped a low and 


4 curteſy. Mifs Derham ſaw 
conflict. Sbe⸗ ſmiled ſweetly upon 


E772 5 and, throwing, her arms around 
1 preſied der gently to her boſom. 


When Colonel Walfngham:! taxed” his 
charming coufin, on the next day, with. 
having wept at this interview, ps fad, 
— that, after ſhe had kiſſed her little girl, 
ſſhe found her check wet wich tlie tears 
which ſtood in her eyes. This was pro- 
badly true; but, as ſhe paſſed her hand- 
Kerchief aerob her own eyes too, there 
is fore reaſon. to believe that. Walſing: 
E ham was in the ri | 
n a moment, N eren 
„ WY and, Imiting archly on Lord 5 
Derham, faid,. < My Lords do you. 
- know the carriage that is coming! * ob 
How ſhould I'know ir?” faid the old 
Th gentleman, with ſome fun in his coun: 0 
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long time; do you know it, Betfy * — 
No, Madam.” Betſy's attention was: 
thus called to a very eng poſt- 
chaiſe, juſt at the moment in which it 
ſtopped at her father's door. She had 
no time to conſider it. Before the ſer- 
vant could diſmount, the door bounced 
open, and Ned Sanford ſprang out. 
He was plainly, but genteelly dreſt. 
Betſy was ſo overcome with ſurpriſe that 
the hardly knew him. Betſy!” ſaĩid 


he, © Betſy!” He ſprang forwards, till 


recollecting how many witneſſes there 
were to this interview, he ſtopped ſhort, 
and took her by the hand. He looked 
round. On one fide of him he ſaw Sir 
James Hardy, who had now left his car- 
riage, laughing. He turned to the 
other ſide; there was a {mile on every 
face: He gave a looſe to his eee 
and catching bis lovely Betſy in his 
arms, held her for ſome moments ſtrain- 
bd to his buſom before ſhe could diſen- 
gage herſelf, which 'ſhe did as foon as 
is could, ant ran into the houſe over- 
come with. ſhame and ſurpriſe, and not 
ih free from reſentment — 
| Ned for the ſtrangeneſs of his conduct. 
Ned; then ſeized Braddyl by the hand, 
Ude it to his lips, and thy Leh, in 
. he bad e from im 
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uch marks of warm and diſintereſted 
1 5 friendſhip, ruſhing on his mind, he 
. burſt into tears. When he came to 
Mrs. Braddyl, ſhe was fo affected by the 
ſcene, that he kiſſed him tenderly, and, 
obſerving that his clothes were new, a 
withed him health a and ſtrength to wear 
em K INES! 
Lord Der ham now w ſeeing his old fo. 
geant overwhelmed with aſtoniſiment, 
called him to him, and congratulated 
him on the recovery of his daughter, 
F © while Valſingham and Miss Derham did 
the ſame to Mrs, Braddyl. Lord Der- 
bam then faid d Sir James Hardy,. — 
Sir James, I believe we had better go 
RENT forward to the Down, and leave the 
daß man to explain matters: San- 
IT, -we {hall expect you to ſupper. 
Ded be wed very low, and the company 
retired, leaving Braddyl's family more 
„ lexed than ever. The old man at 
laſt recovered his ſp eech: Why, Ned 
hy- ho is 21. this ?—Why—what, 3 
| what—ha !—why ?”?—* 1 will explain 
all to you in a minute,“ ſaid Ned, who 
1 ie, now perceived that Betly had gone into 
1 the houſe, and in he ran. He found her 
ſeated in the parlour. The tumult of 
ber mind had found vent in tears, and 4: 
r yy Was NG * Ned ſoon con. 
„ IT LH | trived 
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trived to ſooth her, and before they re⸗ 


turned into the orchard upon Mrs. Brad. ne 
dyl's ſummons to the tea table, he ha 
explained to Betſy the heads of his ſtory; * _ 
which, in the courſe of this happy meal”. 
Was pretty fully communicated to her 
father an mother. After a few hours 
paſt in a ſtate of happineſs, which kings 
might en vy, Ned e e. 40+ ---* 


un at the 0 


3 „ 


on AP; XXXVI. 


* | <7. 


4 1 2 
* % 
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Ir vil a raphy ſuppoſed that Colin 
nel W alſingham had, before their 


1 eb in the country, acquainted Lord 
Derham with his affection for his lovely 


daughter. In doing this he communi- 


cated intelligence highly acceptable to 


bis Lordſhip, who frankly told him ſo. 
I0o this alliance, indeed, no one objec- 
tion ſeemed to occur, in point of for- 
tune. Walſingham was, by the deatn 
of his uncle, rendered an eligible party, 
and, in point of family, he boaſted tbe 
5 blood of Lord Berben "himſelf, without 
3 Wer o W allied to RIG 8 as to w_ Ry; 


(THE: CONCLUSION, „ 
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2 . -country-' phraſe, they ca 


oné. le poſſe 


ons; Carkxwrrgg- ba UGHPE, 
er whivie/wenſhriguizry uke malle . 
ſtacle  theimended union; for though, 


| Coultn, y yer Walarigham: was more in- 
debied han this iconftantr'claim-of relatt- 
onlhiß on che part of Lord Derham, to 
che re pet and affection anch his Lord- 
\ ſhip had- borne towards his father, and 
Which he himſelf had inherited, than 
to any great proximity of blood. 8 

As te. New Sanford, ſince he had * 
admitred, in the ſuperior ſtation of a 


companion, to the reſpectable family at 


Derham Down, he had very much con- 
ciliated the affection and eſteer of every 
eſſed, to a great degree, 


that modeſty which i is the invariable at- 
tendant on genius, or rather the off. 
2 g of thole acute feelings, and that 
icate ſenſibility, without which ge- 
mius cannot be conſtituted ; nor did 
there ever exiſt a man of ſplendid ty - 
lents Without this virtue, tough ſome 
den haue been induced to view it, 
rough the medium of inferior minds, 
as an enemy to the exertion of cheir 
| rlont, and have contrived to ſubdue it; 
painful, that I will venture to 
o portion of that ſiniſter e 
de be acquired without it, 


x 


2 
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can form an adequate compenſation for 
the labour, rb 

It is a ſubject at once n atanitidzent - 
and. pity,” to behold the attempts of 
weak and misjudging parents, to ſtifle - 
this virtue in Hs children, under the 


idea that it is an enemy to their riſe in 


1 ER. „ 


the world, as if to diſguſt ſociety was 


the only od to its favour and protee- i | | 


Wt In certain ſituations, indeed mo- 


_ deſty may prove a bar to preferment; ; 
thoſe ſituations, however, are but few, 


and it is to be regretted that they exiſt _ 


at all; but beyond a certain pitch of 


elevation, the man who wants this eſſen⸗- EE Es 


tial, this endearing quality, can, in no 


fituation, atrire-. Wealth may, per- 1 


haps, be acquired without it, but fu 


rior rank, and exalted ſtation, the ad- EO 
| miration=the Saen eee eee 5 


: mankind, are only to be conciliated by; 


thole, whoſe talents they are permitted —_ 
to unveil; and this, perhaps, r 
5 deeper foundation than the more revolt: 
ing effects of thoſe perpetual attacks n 
the modeſty! and ſelf-love of others,; è! 2ù—ͤ 
which impudence is perpetually engaged 5+ 46 5 oo 

in; for the world is perfectiy . 
| that- the man of . talents poſſeſſes 
__ mane too much enlightened as e „ 
| e of 9 and the limits 8 
1 45 : 3 N "us Sis EY = 


7 


his on aan tos bf ex- 

tremely diffident with reſpect to his en- 
dowments : while the ſuperficial man al. 1 
2 thinks: highly af the little he en- 


j No. man is a ſucceſsful hypocrite 
28 N opinion of himſelf; the mo- 
deſty, therefore, of the one, and the 
e, the other, are equally conſpi- 
cuous. But the reſpett of Ned, for the 
en Hig: Betſy, amounted: almoſt 
a The of her per- 
> fan» the trim: of her mind the 
| benevolence; of her heart—added to the 
poliſh of che Grid manners —ſeen and 
felt, fer the frſt time, by a lad of fo 
macht ſenſibilſtye made him ok upon 
bertes a being ofa fuperior order. Nor 
was the. flow; in Sos the talents 
and virtyes af Ned, which in a more 
genial;climate, began abundantly to un- | 
fold themſelves ;: arid the felt happy that 
her Helle protogee was likely to unite her 
fte to that of a young man, who oh | 
nated. to be ſo deſervin of Rer. 
On the morning, after their ants al, 
Wallingham, accompanied by Sir Janes 
i, Haw ys: 40! LN oy bad: related the ö 


engaged Miſs: X 
«ride. With her, 


* eg dene of beer, as Sir 


James 
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poſſible that a man of diſcernment ſhould 
fail to admire the ſimple virtues and un- 


He was charmed with her, and, 


| 5 Braddyl aſide, he communicated 
to him his intention, if the affection, 
which ſubſiſted between the young peo- 
ple, ſhould witkſtand a ſhort term or 
probation, for he thought them yet too 


| young to be thoroughly acquainted with, | 
their own minds on the ſobſect, to for- 
ward an union between Betſy and his 
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E james wiſhed to form ſome judgment of- 
Betſy from this interview. It was im- 


8 | 2 underſtanding of this lovely 


nephew, to whom he propoſediceding e 


much of his int ome, as mould put n 
pverſectly at his caſe. in the \6tuation of. 
| 1 5 gentleman. 


i ridant een ebene 


8 * dignity. - He thanked Sir 


es for his intentions in his daugh- 


ter's favour, which, he aid, gave him KB 
rem Pleaſure, not ſo much on account © 
of the acceſſion to the lad's fortune; as - 
from the real efttem which he felt for 
him; „ thongh,“ faid he, I am a t- 
= > obliged to fortune too, for in hies 
former ſtation I could not have marrieet 
my girl to him without; perhaps, eau 
ſing * miſery of both... If he 
5 ſhould ever forget your friendſhip to- 
5 % 


from him, and: Sir James an: 
- "together. About an hour after they 
were gone, Betſy, who was e at | 
the door, called to her mother, and faid, 
With a lay gh which ſhe could: ſcarcely - 
kite Mother mother! who is that 


% Wh Which he termed a box of the ear; it 
would not have killed a gnat. Ned 
dined with them, and e in A ; 
1 Weins to, bir Nr. „„ 
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entleman ? —— Colonel Walfingham 


the day would not paſs without a. viſit 


leman who is talking with neigh- 


kour Sea-Coal?” Mrs. Braddyl looked 
Fut, and ſaw. Ned" in à neat riding 


eh in conference with the farrier, for 


he had called on all his old friends in the 8 
it * As Llive,“ faid ſhe, © it is 
2 Mr. Sanford ! Betſy, child, What 
2 a blowſe you are! Do ſmooth your hair 
a little, 2 Ned ſaw and ran to 


them. Mrs. Braddyl could not help 


curtſeying⸗ Betſy called him Mr. San- 


es; from What 


he retired | 


"4 as him, he will be unworthy of my 
eeſteem,“ ſaid. Sir Ja 5 
I know of him, however, that will 
never be the caſe. Mrs. Braddyl now 

. Ae when they ſhould ſee the y young 


miled; he told her, he gueſſed that. 


. 


ford, and received a tap on the check, Ao 
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As ſoon as the preliminaries could be - 


Killed, Sidney Walſingham received the 


2 firſt bleſſing this life could afford him in 5 
the hand S his lovely coulin, Miſs 


Derham. It would be idle to attempt a 
deſcription of the happineſs which filled 


his breaſt on this occaſion. - Words 


would convey no idea of it to thoſe Who 
cannot feel, and a very feeble one to 
thoſe who. can. They were not, how- | 


* q : 


bliſs, as to be unmindful of that of their 


ever, ſo wholly engroſſed by their on be” 


young triends. Sir James had felolved - 
that Ned hould rebde- for ſome time | 


of. Cap 
tion of a man of t 


with a clergyman, in the neighbourhood | 
1 195 bas the reputa- _. 
e 1685 Learning, 93 
505 to prepare him, for the univerlity: = 


Cambridge, to. Which he propoſed | 


5 ſend him f 6 
by his marriage with Betly. 


77. a ſhort period, e 5 


Miſs Derbam bats fg FO a ſuffici- 8 


ent ard 15 55 be 1 to def! in Her : IF 


4h. Þ 5 


to have the act my own,” Having thus 
FR, Kune ber, little favourite i any 


ee 5 1 40 net, 95 
he to Colonel Walſingham, * reſerve 
this becauſe I diſtruſt you, but I wiſh 


93 * | 


1 
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. danger of ſuffering from. "nirrowneſs of 
income, after ſhe ſhould have received 


5 chaſe an eſtate at no great diſtance. 
5 Sir Harry Sapſworth might; probu- 5 
[39 4 Ds have decoyed Mils Derham m, or ra-. 


an education calculated to do her credit 
in the ſaperior ſtation to which the was, 


probably, deftined, ſhe made it a re- 
queſt to Walſingham, that ſhe herſelf 
might beſtow on Betſy thoſe accompliſh- 


ments which alone were wanting to 


qualify her for ſhining in any ſphere. 


: „ Walfingham, who, knew no will but 


hers, embraced. the propoſal with joy, 
and Betſy was invited to the Down, at 


eb place Walſingham reſided for 


. forme | time after his marriage, and, in- 
„ till he was lucky enough to * | 


broken bs Vis fortonies: Were had it not 
been for the cautious obſtinacy of a 


1 Scotchman, Who was one of the chief 
Agents in his ruin, and who had contrived 


to obtain the beſt. ſecurity. for the large 3 


855 debts which were due to him; this fel. 


, who had left his on country bare 


5 8 and ſobn after his arrival in this 
- _ . thettbpolig obtained the ſituation of por- 
1 ter in a tradefman's warehouſe, Pee, 
All the Ready perſeverance of his coun- 
try knen“: Key This" x pereyefates, directed 5 5 
. dis towards, : 


8 3 + | 
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knowledge and1 integrity... 
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Litre: the accumulation 


of wealth, 


and unchecked by any one principle of 


any thing. like virtue, was crowned 
the attainment of a ſplendid fortune. - 
By ſtanding in the place, of thoſe good 

men in the city, Who, though they have 
no objection to their fhare-in the ſpoils 
* a young heir, are too modeſt to avow-w- 


their Mare in bis ruin; by affuming all 


the infamy attending the tranſactions he 


| e in, with a moderate ſhare of the 


e he became ſoon enabled to ſet 
up in his trade on his own bottom, and 


a glorious trade it was before my Lord 
1 1 oughborough's bill, in ſome degree 

fettered it: He ſtill, h@yeverggconti- 

nues to piddle on, and Ad chemmpu- 

dence to propoſe himſelf as 4 candidate 

for a ſeat in the ſenate at a late general EL” 
election; it is a pity the country is de- 

1 2 of: the 


advantage which muſt 
refulted from ſuch a + combination nf 

Abhis man had a Sen erde 1 
gage om one of the eſtates of Sir Harry:; 


which was to have been fettled on Ms 

Derham. Various overtures were made 1 — 82 

to him, with an offer of any other ſecu- 6 

. - HOO 2 promiſe of the payment of = 
the money im essa upon the marri: 


1 to 5 induce. him * hs to jo gl 
the 
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the title deeds of which he was in poſ- 
 fefſion, that they might be forth coming, 


7 er, he turned a deaf ear, and his 
e was, probably, a motive to in- 
| duce Sit Harry to retreat, at a mote 


ei period that he would otherwiſe 


have choſen, to the Continent. On che 
Continent. he now lives, in exile; fer 
the ruined Rate of his affairs affords him 
little proſpect of a return to his native 
country... Contempt, the ſure compa- 
nion of a diſhoneſt poverty, attends 
him; and, if he continues, à rapid dif. 
| fipation of the little wealth which re- 
mains in his poſſeſſion, that contempt 
will 0 far increaſe, as to qualify him 
for the foctety. of his quondam ſervant, 
Mr. Black, A found it convenient to 
retite alſo. They may then, perhaps, 
form a reſpectable re to a reſpect. 
| able {ociety of their countrymen, at a 
lea: port in a neighbouring kingdom, till 


fluch time as Mr. Black hall meet! his 


reward in a halter; that period 16 not, 
Probably, at a great diſtance, for ſo lit - 
tle is the contempiible cunning of ſuch 
men allied to true wiſdom, that no 
_ adage is more confirmed by daily expe - 
wn rienot than the trite: Engr SS] i ns vil. 
9H 1 


r 


Fa for. To tbeſe applications, ; 


— 


& 
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le rope enough, and he e w oy hang 7 
n 


Luke Level, «> 1 of an ac- 
| quaintance. of the fame perſuaſion, . 3 
obtained a place in London, where, 5 „ 
probably; his cautious conduct, and 7 
nice conſcience, will be more amply re. 
warded than in the little village of Der- 
bam; it is dangerous for a man, to whom 
any diſguiſe i 1s neceſſary, to. paſs his life 
bo... a confined ſociety. | 
As for our friend, Ned: Sanford, be 
| made a rapid progreſs in his ſtudies; 
"ou his love increaſing as his mind ex- 
ded, for the charms of Betſy ſent 
rth new bloſſoms daily as a reward io ü 
be foſtering care of her lovely. patro- —- | 
_ neſs; Sir James, after having conſultd 
Lord Derham and Colonel Walfingbam, = - = 
_ conſented to his union wit the ghie k 


* * 


9 his wiſhes. A marriage, Men pers. 3 

ormed at Derham- church, in the pre- 9 
ſence of the family at the Down, croẽwu—- | 
ed, with tranſcendent bliſs, the pure 
and laſting affection which had ſo long 
| hallowed the boſoms of bis amiable 
young couple: After which they ſet out 
for Oxford, at which. place, "inſtead of * 
| Cambridge, Walfingbam, who had all 

: that partiality for the. ſcene of bis edu- 
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be might be permitted to oferute his 
Kudies. On their arrival the) ' *took | 
lodgings oppoſite College, « which 
5 e A entered. Sir James Hardy, 


to Whom the place of his refidence was 
| inUerent, took a houſe about ſeven 


couple- retire. Sit Hardy der- 


| Ks ated. with great prudence when | 


he conſented to the marri 


of n 
Sanford, "*before he fuffe oe 5 


him co en- 


ter at the Unzverſity. A young you 


wholly unaccuſtatied-to- ſoGiety, of 


125 vom. heart and vivid: imagination, 


i 15 pou have foond i-difficult to refiſt the 
irt of diffipation in the vompany of 


bloed flows rapidly, when the pafftons 


, are at their height, and the fancy glow. 


Ing, it is in Vain to expeft prudente; 
thoſe hearts, in the compoſition 


Which thoſe virtues have a place, which, 

wen experience ſhall have given a check 
d their extravagances, are raledlated to 

__ form the belt men, have, probably, the 

5 tak of it. 

| - Sir Names has rendered Braddyl ns | 
in whe TE which a ſmall wad! - 

| W 


niles from the Univerſny, whither, a8 
ſoon. as sach term is over, the young b 


1 flicks with Hud it would have been his : 
HY lot 8 ate ee. At an age, when the. 


ms 
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dition: to the fruits of the. ſergeant” fru - 
5 4 y.and. induſtry has enabled him to 
| He: has fettled five hundred pounds 
_ a; year on. Ned Sanford, and is about 
che purchaſe of an eſtate for him, near 
the families of their reſpected patrons, 
As Str OA has no family by his-firſt 
wifes and has declared his intention 
never to marry again, it is highly pro- 
bahle that this yqung man will inherit a 
reat portion of his ample fortune. His 
ation in, ſociety: will then be diſtin- 
guiſhed—a ſtation, which there is every 
reaſon. to: believe, from the expanding 
9 52 of his head and heart, he will 


with honour to himſelf, and advan- ”- 


tage to thaſe around. him. Genius, in 
the conſtitution of which the beſt quali- 
ties of the head and heart muſt unite, is 
that combination of ſingular endow-. 
ments, without which no truſy great 
man was ever formed; but as it 
©. 88 calculated to raiſe its Foſſeflor to the 
ſummit. of buman- honour, by the be- 
nefits which it enables him to confer o 
human ſociety, ſo is it rare in its exiſt- 
ence, and a 
poſſeſſor of ſo much, indeed, as te 
_ decidedly to the preſervation. of: 
that due r which we every where 
find WOW in the, diflribution: of hap-- 
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| happineſs to mankind, a nd to render 
that poſſeſſor by no means to be envied 


2 che man of inferior endowments; 


yet, when he ſhall have eſcaped through 
| thoſe erils to which this dangerous bur- 
5 have ſubjected him, he ſhall 
ety Uiſcover, and glory i in the riches . 
of his © poſſeſſion. The period ſhall 


ſurely arrive, when that acute and ſub - — 


tile power of perception, whoſe p primary 
efforts have almoſt invoriably led him 
altray, mall, by a reſtleſs inveſtigation 
of the vaſt world” which is open before 
him, acquire ſuperior: powers, and a 


1 WE of aim hitherto unknown, and 


y_ the various combination of cauſes, | 
with e ſects, and of each, with each 
other, attain to ſplendid diſcoveries. 
That warm heart, whoſe quick ſenſibi- 
ky, grows arrogant at the conſciouſneſs 


1 his oon endowments, and unites ; 


n his keen perceptions of beauty, in a 


all its combinations, only to render him 


the flave of others; when the powers of 
his mind ſhall have expanded fo far as to 


- attain to their laſt 1 of that ß 


their own. limits,” mall loſe all its arro- 
_ gance in the contemplation of that. 
- Creator, Who, having beſtowed fo 
auch, has yet left us 5 fo immeaſur-: - 


„ able a diſtance from his own * 
3 n 4 2 5 | I „ We 
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while the expanſion of, his powers, 
and his; conſciouſneſs of their « compara-. 


tive imbecility, ſhall. equally operate to. 
direct aright. the natiye warmth of his. 


heart, and az univerſal benevolence will Fs, 


be. the reſult ; aware. of his own. weak · 
. nels, and. convinced. how often it has 
| _ _ thwarted his beſt intents, he will com- 
Paſſionate every being involved, like 
himſelf, in a perpetual ſtruggle between 


his virtues and his failings. It is then 5 


that we ſhall. behold: thoſe powers of. 
imagination, which have formerly aſſiſt- 


ed the power of the appetites, and whoſe 


worthieſt employment it has, ee 
been, to give a kind of dignity to 
indolence, undertake a nobler Tak: 
Where the powers of perception, ope- 
rating upon objects before them, find 
themſelves Ev in, imagination ſhall _ 
take her flight; ſhe ſhall. bring back 


with her new and wonderful objects to 


aaaſliſt the faculty of combination; mann 


' ſhall be taught to receive inſtruction i in 


the garb of delight — even a new field N 


of inſtruction ſhall be opened—he ſhall 
be taught the more to reſpect himſelf, 
and the more to venerate his Creator, 85 
while he contemplates this new effort 
of the human . an . in Which Fo 
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| ſeems, for a ſhort excurſion, 
e off the fetters which bind 
„and as if, for à pe- 


to exerciſe thoſe pure 

culties, which argue her 
the Werk od ſurely connect her, in 
ſome degree, W 


BEING OF. THE DEITY HIMSELF. 


* * 


